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EDUCAilONALPOLlOl 01 IHE GO'V EENMLKl OP INDIA 


I{e<‘oluUon of the Goiernment of India tn the Department of Education 
dated Delhi the Slst Fehrvaiy 1913 

His Most Gracious Iiupenil Majesty the King Kmperor m replying to Comprehensiie 
the address of the Calcutta University on the fith Jaimaiy 1912 said ~ systems oj 
It IS my i sL tl at there imy te'spreid ever the laod n netwoit of schools -^ji^f^dlication 
t IIc!^ s from whicl w U gn f rth 1 jdl lud m ulj -vnl «se£ I cit zeas d le to hold 
their onn m u dustnes an 1 agriculture and all tJ e TOCitioi s m life And jt is my wish 
to tl at tl e h 1 es of u y In 1 an aul jeets miy 1 e bnghtened ind their labour sweetene 1 
Ij tie spr id of lnowIcd„c vfill ill tl at foil r« in its train i higher lei el of thought 
of co!uf rt aud t f I ealth It is tl re igU edncition tliat mj ■wish mil be fulfilled and tl e 
cause of e lucation in India mil ver be very close to my lieart 

^ 2 'Ih^C^vemment o± India have dec id^ jvith the approval of the 


Correction slip to the Quinquennial Review oi Education 1907- 1912 


Para S16 first line — After 298 
Para SOi twenty first line —Om.it 
Para C04 twenty fourth line For 


read ' per cent 
those in 

that read the number of those in 


not oe restated they have been largely due to want oi funds Ot Htc true jierspec 
jear& there has been real progress m removing them In the last decade* nit? 
the total e\penditure from all sources on education has i isen trom 4 ciorcs to 
ne irly 7i crores The progress has been especially great since Lord Curzon s 
government introduced large measuies of educational relonu In the last 
lour years the number ot those under instruction has increased from about 
to nwllions Again the formra-Jy cr»«l)ii3g weight of esammations 
has been appreciably hghtened a coiiimenccmcnt has l^n made in the re 
form of unirei sity and college organisation and the grants from jiubjic fimds 
to private institutions Lave almost doubled in the past nine jears These 
tacts speak foi themselves ^or must the great hencrits which education 
has conferred on India bo ignored or imnimiscd Criticism based on iin 
peifcct a’-alogies is oiton luijust It is not just for instance to compare 
Indian svstems still tor the most part m then intmcj with tie matured 
sv stems of the modern western world or to disregard the influences of social 
or anisation and mentality \gain the common tliarge that the higher educa 
turn of India Ins been built up on a slender foundation of j opular education 
aud tint Its teaching agency is ineihiient is erne that might have been levelled 
against ever) coiintrj in Luroi e at some |eriod ot its histoiy India is 
now passing through stages t^ken h\ otJirr countries in tlicir time 

4 In the forefront of their policy the Govcrnnient of India desire to Fomiliaon of 
place tlie foimation of tic chirirter of the scholars and under graduatesc/aw/er 
under tuition Tn the formation of character the innuence of home and the mam 
personality of the teaclier p]a\ the larger part There is rea«on to hope— in objective 
the li"ht of acquired experience that increased educational facilities under 

• < « 1901 to 1911 
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Jlcsoltitwn, of the Goiernment of India tn the Depaitment of Educutton 
dated Delhi the Slst February 191S 

ills Most Gr-xcious Imperial Maje ty the Kido Emperor in replying to (7o»tpreAe»5Jie 
the address of the Calcutta Unnersity on the Gth January 1912 said —systems oj 
It IS mj W si that tliere u iy 1 c-gp ead o i the 1 ad t nelwoik of schools and 
i 11 o s frou tvL cl will go forth loj 1 anl i anl> an! i eful cit sens alle to hold 
tl cir O'* rv m lu lu«tt es ai I ^nculture and all tl e rocat oBs in 1 fe And it is my wish 
to tl at tl c h 1 es of n 1 lud an subjects may t e brightened and their labour sweetene 1 
I y the sj 1 a 1 f 1 n rl dge witl all tl at folio vs in its tmm a b gher level of thought 
i comfort and i f health It is tl rougl eln at on that mj wish will he fulfilled and the 
ause of edi cation m India nill vei be very do e to my heart 

2 Ihe Government of India have decided with the approval of the 
Secietary of State to assist Local Governments by means of large grants 
fiom imperial reienues as funds become available to extend comprehensive 
5} stems of education in the several provinces Each province has its own 
educational system which has grown up under local conditions and become 
faniili vr to the people as a part of then geneial well bejn„ In view of the 
dn erse social conditions in India there cannot m practice be one set of regula 
tions and one rate of progress, lor the whole ot India Even withm pro- 
vinces there is scope for greater variety in typeo of institutions than exists to 
day The Government oi India have no desire to centralise provincial sys 
terns or to attempt to intioducc a superficial uniformity Still less do tlicy 
desire to deprive local Governmeots of interest and initiative in education 
But It 18 important at intervals to review educational policy in India as a 
whole Principles bearing on education in its wider aspects and under 
modern conditions and conceptions on oiientalia and on the special needs of 
the domiciled comimmity were discussed at tlirce important conterences of 
experts and representative non oircials, held within the last tno years These 
principles aie the basis of accepted policy How far they can at any time 
find local application must be determined with reference to local conditions 

3 The defects of educational systems id India are well knorni and need Tie need of 
not be restated iley have been largely due to want oi funds Of latefnicperi^iec- 
years there has been real progress in removing them In tlie last decade* me 

the total expenditure from all sources on education has risen from 4 ciores to 
nearly 7\ crores Tlie progress has been especi illy great since Lord Curzon s 
government introduced large measures of educational relorm In the last 
iour years the number ot those under mstrucUon has increased from about 
o\ to 6^3 Tmlhous Aaavu the formerly ciushvng weight of exaininationa 
has been appieciably lightened a commencement has been made in the re 
form of univeisity and college organisation and the grants from pub]ic funds 
to private institutions have almost doubled in tie past nine years These 
facts speak lor themsehes Nor must the great benefits which education 
has conferred on India be ignored or n mimwed Criticism based on im 
perfect a alogies is often unjust It is not just for instance to compare 
Indian systems still for the most part m their infancy with the matured 
systems of the modern western world or to disregard the influences of social 
organisation and raentahtj Again the common charge that the liigher educa 
turn of India Ins been built up on a slender foundation of popular education 
and tl at its teaching agency is inefficient is one thit might have been levelled 
against every country in Europe at some jciiod ot its history India is 
now passing through stages taken by other countries in their time 

4 In the forefront of their policy the Government of India desire to Fomtaon of 
place the formation of tie chiricter of the scholars and under graduates c/orader 
undei tuition In the formation of character the influence of home and the/^cwiain 
personality of the teacher play the larger part There is reason to hope — in objective 
tlie light of acquired experience — that increased educational facilities under 

“ •«« 1001 to 1911 



inocpESS OF rnucATios in ivdia 

bcl'cr edin.-\Uon'i\ conditions will acct-'crate social nfonn spread fcinilc 
idiication and secure better teachers Aln^l} mucli ittcntion is Uui^ ^'ci. 
to religious and moral education in the widest sctist of the term tf>m}>ri in^ 
that IS direct relicioua and monl mslructjon ami indnrct c^incics smli 
monitorial or similar sjsicms, tom s^ial life traditions dmcipline tie 
betterment of environment lijgicnc and that most imimrtant «ide of cduca, 
non phjsical culture and organised retrcUii n 
DtT€clTclin\oj8 'j Ihe quealion of religions und moral instruction was distuned at 
amUnoral i local confereme held in liomln) and MiUcqucntl) at tK imievn! coi 

xnstrudion fcrcnco licld in AlhhaMd m lebmar) 1911 t,ravL diflcnncc^ oi or n mn 

cmcrLcd as to the possibihlj or advantage of introducing direct religious 
iiisttuction into scnoola geweta\l> and apprcUciisioivb of difTicultv lu tu" 
workino of am definite svstom were put tonvarl Doubts were nl;»o cv 
pressed os to the cnicacv of direct moral instruction when divorced lioin 
relmious Pinctions In thcmittcrof moralUachinj, however thedit'cuUics 
ire undoubtedly lc'|^ than in the case of religious teaching 1 he jni ei s hid 
before the contcrcncc indicate tliat not a little mor il iiistruction is ilrcad> 
given in the ordimn tc\t books and m other wajs ‘llu (lovirunent of 
iiomuaj arc cugagect upon tbo preparation of a Ijock containing moral 
illustrations winch will be placed in the bands of learlicis m order to a^»Ibt 
them in imparting monl instruction tacollent materials for cMiiual tcacli 
XDg arc available m the Mahabharala the Ham i> ana jotUous of llifii 
fcadi MauKca Rumi and other classics in Ssiusktit \rabic I’ersiun and 
Pah The Government of India while bound to maintain n josition of 
complete ncutralitj m matters of religion ob me tint the nn-'t ihouglitful 
minds in India lament the tendenej of existing Bvstems of whicalion to 
develop the int'‘llectua\ at the expense of the mor'*! ind religious f-aiUies 
In September 1011 they invited Local Goeernmenis other than the llonilaj 
Government to asscnible local comniiUocs in order to consider the whole 
question Such committees are still at work in some provinces. Tor tie 
I resent the Government of India must be content to watch experiments and 
1 eep the matter promvnentlj in view Enlightened opinion and accumulated 
experience will it is hoped provide a practical solution to what is unquestion 
abtj the most important educational problem of the tm e 
Indirect agan 0 There has been real pro* less of late jears in tlio provision of lioslcU 
ci«, eg In the last decade the numbers both of hostels and of resident male sti dci t 
loiela sefool have nearly doubled andnow 8tandatoveT2200undovcr78009respetti\cl} 
lutldtngs The Government of India desire to see the lioatcl sjstcm develop until tlicrc 
traditions etc is adequate residential accommodation attached to evorj college ami secoudarv 
school m India But a hostel of itself will not achieve the desired end 
unless effective means arc adopted for guidiig students and assisting them 
maheiT work and in tlieir recreation Aircul) in 'Ome first class institutions 
ID the countrj admirable arrangements have liwn made on Luropcan lines to 
secure the full benefits of the residential system Again it is reassuring/ 
that traditions are growing up that meetings of old bojs arc 1 eld that 
del atmg and literan societies are becoming more common All tliesc re 
quire hel{ which will in many cases best be organised in connection with the 
hostel system Much has al«o been done of late to improve scl ool I inldings 
“v hut a large number of thoroughly unsuitable not to say mean squalid and in 

sanitary buildings still exist id India These will Ik leplaecd as funds 
permit bj modern buildings designed upon sanitary lines ind witli a view 
^ avoid overcrowding and to facilitate the maintenance of discipline Tlie 
bovemment of India hope that the time is not far distant when educational 
huUdings wiU be distinguished os the most modern and conmodioiis build 
mgs in the locality and scholars in India will have the advaiita cs in 
ibis respert of scholars m the west The influence for good of clean ivelJ 
arranged buildings with the concomitant domestic discipUnc cm scarcelv be 
exaggerated 


Hygiene 


I the interests of 


7 The claiirs of hygiene are paramount not onh 

these aw all important but a^an obiwt 
to the rising generation Hitherto want of funds and the apatln of 
tn i ° responsible for the comparatively small attODtion paid 

to hygiene In some provmras a simple course of instruction in hygiene i<* 
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prescribed at some period of the school cour«!e but the lessons are often of 
too foim-vl a t>pe are not connected v.\\h the life of the pupil and fail to 
form his habits or to enlist his intelligence m after life in the struggle against 
disease In some areas there is a general inspection of school premioes by a 
medical authonty but it is believed that little is done for the individual in 
spection of <!chool children and that medical advice has not always been enlisted 
m regard lo the length of the school day the framing of curricula and such 
matters The Government of India coimnend to Local Governments a 
thorough enquiry by a small committee of experts medical and educational 
mto school and college hygiene The scope of the enquiry will no doubt vary 
m different parts of India but the following seem to be important matters 
for investigation — 

(?) The condition of school houses hostels and other places where 
pupils reside from the point of view of sanitation 
(ii) The professional examination of building plans from the 
h)gienic point of view 

(ni) The intioduction of a simple and more practical course of 
•> h}giene whether it should be a compulsory subject m the 
various schemes of school leaving certificates and wl ether it 
should be recommended to universities as part of their matri 
culation examination 

(to) The inspection where possible of male scholars with special 
reference to infectious diseases eyesight and malaria 
(») The length of the school day home studies and the effect upon 
health of the present system of worhing for formal examini 
tions 

(tJt) The requirements m the wav of recreation grounds gardens gym 
nasia reading rooms common rooms etc 

(uni The inspecting and administrating agency required the po'isibi 
lity or CO operation with existing organisations and the provi 
Sion of funds 

8 Other cardinal principles of policy may here be stated — OfJer cardinal 

(1) The steady raising of the standard of existing institutions •>h 

not be postponed to increasing their numl^r when the new in 
stitutions cannot be efficient without a better trained and better 
paid teaching staff 

(2) The scheme of primary and secondary education for the average 

scholar should steaailj as trained teachers become availal le be 
diverted to more practical ends e (f by means of manual 
training gardening out-door observation practical teaching 
of geography school excursions organised tours of instruc 
tion etc 

(3) Provision should be made for higher studies and research in India 

so that Indian students may have every facility for higher work 
without having to go abroad 

0 The provision of facilities for r^arch cannot be postponed In Researcl 
almost every branch of science and the arts in philosophy history s^ography 
language litciature economics sociology m^icine public health agncul 
ture biology geology botany and in all the sciences applied to industry -lot t j 
particularise more closely there is a wide untrodden field awaiting research 
Among the essentials are good Iibianes laboratories and collections ample 
leisure and freedom m study systematic collaboration of professors and 
students an atmosphere engendered by the simultaneous working of manj 
minds on numerous but interdependent branches of research Only when 
thev 1 now the methods of research by which the knowledge they are to 
impart m secured and tested are teachers fully equipped for their work in 
the more advanced stages of educ^ation 

10 The propositions th'Ut illiteraqr must be brol en down and that Prtiian/ 
primary education has m the present circumstances of India a predominant education 

b2 
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m a graded service and they should either be eligible for a pen 
Sion or admitted to % provident fund 
(rii) No teachers should be called on to instruct more than 50 pupils, 
preferably the number should be 30 or 40 and it is desirable to 
haie a separate teacher for each cH'^s or standard 
(riti) The continuation schools known os middle or secondary verna 
cular schools should be imptoved and multiplied 
(i«) Schools should be housed in sanitaiy and commodious but inex 
pensive buildings 

12 While laying doivn these general principles the Governinent of 
India recognise that in regard to primary education conditions vary greatly 
in different provinces In the old province of Bengal for instance where 
there is already some sort of primary school for a little over every three square 
miles of the total area of the province the multiplication of schools may very 
U'ell not bo so urgent a problem as an increa‘=e in the attendance and an im 
proveraent in the qualifications of the teachers In some parts of India 
at the present time no teacher m a primary school gets less than 12 lupees a 
month In Burma all conditions are different and monastic schools are an 
important feature of the organisation Different problems again present 
themselves where board schools and aided schools respectively are the basis of 
the system of primary education Nor must it be supposed that the policy 
laid down in these general terms for the immediate future limits the aspira 
tions of the Government of India or the Local Governments Indeed the 
Government of India hope that the day is not far distant when teachers in 
primary schools will receive considerably higher remuneration when all 
teachers will bo trained and when it will be possible to introduce more 
modem and elastic methods m primary schools 

IS Vernacular continuation schools aro the only entrance to more ad Vefnacvlar~~^ 
vanced study which does not demand acquaintance with a foreign language continuation 
and it 18 m them that competent teachers for primary schools will be pre- schools 
pared Technical and industrial progress also is likely to create numerous 
openings for men with a good vernacular education In certain provinces 
owing to the popularity and cheapness of English education these institutions 
have declinea But in the whole of India in the last decade the number of 
echools has increased from 2 135 to 2 666 and that of their scholars from over 
177 000 to close on 2o7 000 The Government of India believe that these 
schools will become much more popular and useful when they are placed on 
a sound footing they also think that it would be an advantage if an advanced 
vernacular course could be provided at selected centres for students desirous 
of becoming teachers m these continuation schools 

14 In some provinces special classes have been opened in secondary 
English schools for scholars who have been through the whole course at a • 
vernacular continuation school in order to enable them to make up ground 
in English There is much experience to the effect that scholars who have 
been through a complete vernacular course are exceptionally efficient men 
tally The Government of India recommend arrangements on the above 
lines to all Local Governments and Administrations which have not already 
introduced them 

15 It 13 the desire and hope of the Government of India to see in the Proposed 
not distant future some 91 000 primary public schools added to the 100 000 expansion 
which already exist for boys and to douBle the 4' millions of pupils who 

now receive instruction m them For purposes of present calculation a sura 
of Rs 375 per annum may be taken as a rcnigh approximation of the pro 
bable average cost of maintenance of a primaiy board school This figure 
provides for two teachers one on Es 15 and one on Rs 12 per month and Rs 4 
per month for the purchase of books and stationery petty repairs prizes 
and for necessary contingencies This is however only an average figure 
for the whole of India In India as a whole the average cost of a board or 
municipal school is at present Rs 315 per annum In Bombay the average 
cost of a primary school under any kind of management is now abojt Rs 437 
but this figure includes the cost of the higher classes which m some other 
provinces are classed as middle or secondary vernacular classes 
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Secondary 
En^Juh «i 
tion 
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IG TIu ciliintionof girhnmainitolicorp'iniml Tn lOOJ U:c Govern 
ment of India remarked tint iwwliar difTiLnUu-i oero encountered in tins 
branch of cdncation ooin^ to Int ^otnl customs of the jkoj)]*. but that lu n 
far greatci projorlional nnjulse i*» imparted tn the caucntionil nrid moral 
tone of the people b) the eilucation of women than bv the education of mt n 
liberal treatment bul Iccn occordetl for girls m respect of schohrsliim and 
fees This poliev Ins liceu continued l-fforts Inac Ixan also made not 
w ithont success to bring education through tl e a^^enej of govcrnt‘t..es within 
the reach of juiriln l-'d^ to imrcisc the nun lior of fadics on tl e insj ccting 
staff and to replace malebj female tc ichers tn government and aided fithonh 
The number of gjrls under instruction has risen from ll-t 470 in 1*^01 02 lo 
^G4 SaS in II Tint (f c tofnl namher stdf rrm-tfos tc^^l^en^tc^^l in pro- 
portion to the female popiihlion The Govemn cut of Imln liolicvc Imw 
ever that in certain areas tl ere arc induatioiis of n swiftlv groningdem nl 
for a more oatensue cdut ition of girls 

17 The immediate probhm in the cdncation of girls is one of fwnl ih 
volopinent The existing customs and idtas oi po c<l to the eslnntion of girls 
will require diflcrent handling m different parts of India The Coverntr 
General in Council acconlingU hesitates to lav down general lint's of polio 
which might hamper lAX'al Goaernmenls and Administrations ami has pre 
fcrredtocall forschimes from each province but he conimcnds the following 
principles for giincral consideration — 

(n) The Mucation of girls shotiM lx‘ practical with rcfercme to tie 
position whitli they will fill in socnl life 

(b) It should not seek to imitate the ciliuation smtahle for bo\s nor 

‘■hould it be dominatetl b^ examinations 

(c) Special attention should l>e paid to hjgiene and the surcoundic^s 

of school life 

(tT) The services of women shouUl lie more frecU cnlistevl for insinic 
tion ami inspection and 

(c) Contvnuvtv in inspection and control shouhl l>c spcciallj aimed at 


18 Ths dilTicultj of obtaining competent schoolmistresses is felt ncutelj 
in many parts of tbe country In this connection it has liecn sng^cstecl lint 
there is a large opening for women of a domiciled commimitv who have a 
knowledge of the vernacular and who might lx? spcciall} trained for the 
purpose 


• 1*1 The miportanceof recondarj Pngli'sh and m particular of high Bchool 

fiica education is far reaching Secondary education of one grade or another la tie 
basis of all professional or indiiMrnl training in India The inforior out 
put of secondary schools invades colleges and technical institutions and 
hinders the development of higher education At the Vlhhabad conference 
the directors of public instruction unammouslj regarded the reform of ««roii 1 
ary English «^ools as the most urgent of educational proWems Tlie im 
provement of secondary Engh'^h education has for some time occupied the 
attention of the Gorernment of India and the Local Governments and it is 
hoped m the near future to rernedv maoj defects of the present system 

20 In the last nine rears the number of secondary schools has increased 
from nearly 5 500 to over G *>00 and th-» number of scholars from 022 000 lo 
900 000 The policr of government is to rely so far as possible oiT private 
enterprise in secondary education This policy hid down in the despatch 
of 1854 was restated and amplified by the Education Commission of 188‘> 
which while doubtful os to how far the process of withdrawal on the part o~f 
government should be carried agreed that whatever degree of withdnUl 
from the direct provision of edooTtion miMit be found edi isuble thei^ should 
be no relaxation of indirect but efficient control br the Ti,« j 

of pnvute imnaeeuient aod Stvte control ™ em4'L J 

t.o„ of 1004 To this poliov the Gororoiu™, of SiTS S s d.rtutd 

necessitv of concen.ratnig the d.rort enerii.ee o7 the sSe bnlk^f ‘ih 
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a\ailable resources upon the improvement and cacpansion of elementary educa 
tion The poliLj may be summarised as the enamiagement of privately 
mamged schools under suitable bodies maintained in eihciency by go-yern 
ment inspection recognition and control, and bj the aid of government 
funds 

21 Some idea of the extension of private enterpn&e may be gamed by 
the reflection that of 3 ooi high and middle English schools, only 2b6 are 
government institutions These figures, however cover many types of schools, 
from the most efficient to the least efficient Admirable schools have been and 
are nnintamed by missionaries and Other bodies But the underlying idea of 
the grant system, the subvention of local organised effort, has not always been 
mamtained Schools of a money making type, ill housed, ill equipped, and 
run on the cheapest lines, have in certain cases gamed recognition and eluded 
the control of inspection Schools have 'sprung mto existence in destructive 
competition with neighbouring institutions i’hysical health has been neg 
Icctcd and no provision has been made for suitable residential arrangements 
and play fields Fee-rates have been lowered, competition and laxity in 
transler have destroyed discipline, teachers have been employed on rates of 
pay insufficient to attract men capable of instructing or controlbng their 
pupils Above all, the grants m aid have fiom want of funds often been 
inadequate No fewer than 360 high schools with 60,247 pupils are in 
receipt of no grant at all, and are maintained at an average cost of less than 
half that of a government school, mainly by fee collections Especially do 
these conditions prevail in the area covered by the old provinces of Bengal 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam , a result due no doubt to the rapid exten-itor 
of English education bey ond the ability of the Local Governments to finance it 
111 Bengal and Eastern Bengal the number of high scliools is greater than 
m the rest of J3riti‘*h India put together, and the cost of their maiuteiiiuce 
to public funds is proportionatetly le»s than a third of the cost prevailing in 
other provinces A special enquiry showed that out of some 4 700 teacKeis 
in privately managed high schools in these areas about 4 200 were in receipt 
of less than Es 50 a month some 3 300 of le»» than Rs 30 a month whil*' 
many teachers of English and classical langua^ drew salaries that would 
not attract men to superior domestic service The great variations m con 
ditions in different parts of India point to the difficulty of making any but 
the most general statements about the results of private enterprise and the 
special measurco tint are needed to assist it to perform efficiently its work m 
the educational system 

22 Subject to the necessities of variation m deference to local conditions 
the policy of the Governn'ent of India m regard to secondary English schools 

IS — scliooU 

(1) To improve the few exi«5ting go\crnnicnt '=choo]‘5 by General prmci- 

(a) employing only graduates or tiamed teachers 
(i>) introducing a graded service for teachers of English with a 
mi nimum salary of Rs 40 per month and a i laxitnimi 
salary of Rs 400 per month 
(c) providing proper hostel accommodation 
((f) introducing a school course complete in itselt with a ‘-tail 
sufficient to teach what may be called the modem side with 
special attention to the development of an historical and a 
geographical sense 

(c) introducing manual training and improving cien’^e teaching 

(2) To increase largely the grants in aid m order that aided institu 

tions imy keep pace with the improvements in government 
'ichools on the above mentiraied lines and to encourage the es 
tablisbment of new aided institutions where necessary 

(3) To multiply and improve training colleges «o that trained teacher* 

mav be available for public ai^ private lU'^titutions 

(4) To found government cchools in scch localities as may on i survey 

of local conditions and with due regard to economy of educa 
tional effort and expense, be proved to require them 
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on examinations m secondary schools m England They fail especially in 
India in that they eliminate the inspecting teaching staff as factors m the 
sjstem that they impose all responsibility upon a body acquainted but little 
(if at all) with the schools examined that they rely upon written papers 
nhich afford no searching test of intellect no test at all of character or 
general ability and that they encourage cram 

27 A combination of external and internal examinations is required 
The Government of India consider that in th** case of a school recognised as 
qualified to present candidates for a school leaving certificate a record should 
be kept of the progress and conduct of each pupil in the highest classes of the 
school and that the inspectoi should enter nis remarks upon these records at 
his Ti'sits and thus obtain some acquaintance with the career of each candidate 
during the two or three years before examination These records together 
with the marks obtained by pupils at school teats would be valuable and would 
supplement a test conducted partly through written papers on the more 
important subjects of instruction but also orally and with regard to the 
pupil s past career The oral examination uould be conducted by the inspec- 
tor in consultation with members of the staff A large increase in the superior 
inspecting staff would be required to work a system of this kind and safe 
guards would be n essary to protect teachers from undue influences the 
Government of India are prepared to assist with such grants as they may 
be able to afford the introduction of any such system which may be locally 
practicable The school leaving certificate systems of Madras and the United 
Provinces fulfil many of the requirements of the reform in view but their 
precise characteristics may not be found altogether suitable in other areas 
Some such system however as has been sketch^ alwve adapted to local con 
ditions would it is believed be most beneficial and do more than anything 
else to foster a system under which scholars would be taught to think for 
themselves instead of being made to memorize for examination purposes 
Next to the improvement of the pay and prospects of teachers which must 
accompany and even precede its introduction this is perhaps the most im 
portant reform required in secondary English education 

28 No branch of education at present evokes greater public interest Teclmtcal and 
than technical and industrial instruction Considerable progress has been industrial 
made since 1904 Existing educational institutions have been overhauled and education 
equipped for new courses Scholarships tenable m Europe and America 

have been established Thanks to the generosity of the Tata family seconded 
by liberal financial aid from the Government of India and His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore an Indian Institute of Science designed upon h large 
scale has been established at Bansjalore it vris thrown open to pupils in 1911 
The establishment of a Technological Institute at Gawnpore for the chemistry 
of sugar manufacture and leather for textiles and for acids and alkalis has 
been sanctioned Industrial schools have been opened an several provinces 
Altogether the number of technical and industrial schools has risen since 1904 
from 88 to 218 and the number of pupils from 5 072 to 10 535 

29 The system of te hnical scholarships tenable abroad is still on trial Technical 
and a committee is examining the whole question in England It is nal scholarslnjis 
always easy to arrange suitable courses of study and study abroad puts the 

pupils at a disadvantage m removing them from the environment of Indian 
trade conditions From the information available it appears that of 7 1 
scholars sent abroad 36 have not returned to India while 18 are at present 
industrially employed in India 

30 The policy to be pursued in regard to technical and industrial educa Co-crdmalion 
tion was discussed at the Allahabad conference The Government of India tn technical 
accept the conclusions of that conference that progress should continue along education 
the lines generally followed hitherto viz that — 

(1) the Indian Institute of Science which provides for research the 
application of new processes and the production of thoroughly 
trained managers should be develops as opportunity offers 
and become eventually a complete faculty of pure and applied 
science 
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23 Tlie Government of India also desire that the crant m aid rules 
should be mad'* more elastic <!o as to enable each ‘«hool which is recognised 
as necessary and confomL? to the prescribed standards of management and 
cfBciency to obtain the special assistance which it requires in order to atta^ 
the fulle<t measure of utilitv As larger grants become a\-ailable and as the 
pav and the per^nnel of the tcadung staff are unproved it will be poissible 
lor the uispecting officer to Concentrate hi< attention more and more upon the 
general qniUtv of instruction. Full encouragement can then be given to 
improved and original metliod. of teaching and cour-es and gradualh the 
grant -earning capacity of an institution will come to be judged on grounds of 
general efficiency and de^rt rather than bv rigid mles of calculation 

2i. The introduction of a school course ccmplete in itself and of a modem 
and practical character freed from the domination of the matriculation ex 
aimnatioQ was recommended m the fir«t instance by the Education Commit' 
eion of 1& 2 In «ome provinces and particularly m Madras real progTe«*» 
has l>*en made towards the acconipli'vh^nt of this reform The figures for 
ISOl 02 and 1910 11 are — 


aod Cv>org 
Baaldr 

Oeutel PfOT nce» 

C^tral PtOTinecs 

In other province^ the <!djool final examination has not ve* been estab- 
lished except for special pnrpoecs. The total number of candidates m 1910 
11 for the «chool tmal examination or leaving certificate m all British pro- 
vinces was 10 ICI that of candidates, for matriculaiioD was 16 9o2. 

Seconiar j 2 1 The principal objects of the <^ool final examination are adaptability 

EnjfwJi #cAoo/ to the course of studv and avoidance of cram. In those provinces in which 
fearing a «cbool final examination or <cbool leaving certificate has not been introduced 

exile the Government of India de«]re that it should be imnituted as «ood as practic 

able Thev suggest for the coiuideration of Local Government and \dinini9 
trataons fnnher developments of the smtm m regard to the chsirocteT of th“ 
tests bv which certificate- are granted at the end of the vhool course ^fore 
proceeding further however thev re-tate and emphasise the three principles 
laid down by the Indian Emversities Commis-ion m pari^raph 170 of their 
report. 

The conduct of a «choof final or other '^hool examination diould be 
regarded as altogether outsid the fonclions oi a universitv 

(2) It would be of great benefit to the universities if the government 
would direct that the matncnlation examination ‘shoald not be accepted as a 
preliminarv or full te<t for anv po-t m government service. In cases where 
the matnculatvon examination qualifies for admission to a professional ex 
amination the nhool final examination si ould be sub'ftituted for iL 

(3) It would lie advantageous if the school final examination could in 
•he case oi tho-e bovs who propo-e to follow a university career bs made a 
sufficient test of fitnes.s to enter the university Failmg tins , the be-t arrange 
ment would appear to be that the xnatriculatioa candidate should pass, 
in certain subjects m the ■=cbool final exammatson, and be exunmed bv the 
universitv with regard to any further requirements that mav be deemed 
necessarv 



Gratils tn-aid 


iloiem Side 


20 Th- Tali .0 of „icnial eiamiintion caooot be orerlooked It eets 
before tl f teacher a JeEmte aim and rt otamtain. a rtanclard but the deEnile 
aim often unduli orere^dore. Instruction and the standard is neni-iirilr 
rarrow and in view of the larg number that have to hp 
fuK itfcU to mere examination achievement without regar^to^^l SveW 
mem or eereral growth of ebararter On the otliAui vo mental deve op- 
ealcraal caanma't.on, are b«„Sn"in„re -itSSe au^ 
rvas prenmentl^j™ re .Lem u, the repo'rt of L C?nsuIt^t.efcoSte 

• ^ctocl iMTiag cert.£c3l« 
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on examinations m secondary schools in England They faii especially id 
India, in that they eliminate the inspecting and teadiing staff as factors m the 
system, that they impose all responsibility upon a body acquainted but little 
(if at aW with the schools evamined, that they rely upon written papers 
which afford no searching test of intellect, no test at all of character or 
general ability, and that they encourage cram 


27 A combination of external and internal examinations is required 
The Government of India consider that in the case of a school recognised as 
qualified to present candidates for a school leaving certificate a record should 
be kept of the progress and conduct of eadi pupil m the highest classes of the 
school, and that the inspector should enter Ins remarks upon these records at 
his visits and thus obtain some acquaintance with the career of each candidate 
during the two or three years before examination These records, together 
with the marks obtained by pupils at school tests, would be valuable and would 
supplement a test conducted partly through written papers on the more 
important subjects of instruction, but also orally and with regard to the 
pupiVs past career The oral examination would be conducted by the inspec 
tor in consultation with members of the staff A large increase in the superior 
inspecting staff would be required to work a system of this kind and safe- 
guards would be n "essary to protect teachers from undue infiuences, the 
Government of India are prepared to assist, with such grants as they may 
be able to afford, the introduction of any such system which may be locally 
practicable The school leaving certificate systems of Madras and the United 
Province* fulfil many of the requirements of the reform m view, but their 
precise characteristics may not ne found altogether suitable m other areas 
Some such system, however, as has been sketchw above adapted to local con 
ditions, would it is believed, be most beneficial and do more than anything 
else to foster a system under which scholars would be taught to think for 
themselres instead of bem^ made to memorize for examination purposes 

Next to the improvement of the pay and prospects of teachers which must ^ 

accompany and even precede its introduction this is perhaps the most im 
pottant reform required lu secondary English education. 

28 No branch of education at present evokes greater public interestTecXiiicaland 
than technical and industrial instruction Considerable progress has been tndxtstnal 
made since 1904 Existing educational institutions have been overhauled and education 
equipped for new courses Scholarships tenable in Europe and America 

have been Mtabhsbed Thanks to the generosity of the Tata family, seconded 
by liberal financial aid from the Government of India and His Highness the 
V. Maharaja of Mysore, an Indian Institute of Science, designed upon a large 
scale has been established at Bangalore it was thrown open to pupils in IffH 
The establishment of a Technological Institute at Cawnpore for the chemistry 
of sugar manufacture and leather, for textiles and for acids and alkalis has 
been sanctioned Industrial schools liave been opened an several provinces 
Altogether the number of technical and industrial schroL, has risen since 1904 
from 88 to 218 and the number of pupils from 5 072 to 10 535 


29 The system of technical Kholarships tenable abroad is still on trial 
and a committee is examining the whole question m England 7f ic it ^ 
always easy to arrange suitable courses of study, and study abroad puts .Ug 
pupils at a disadvantage in rem^ng them from the environment of Indian 
trade conditions From the information available it appears that nf Va 
scholars sent abroad 36 have not returned to India while 18 arp -it it 
industrially employed in India Present 


tion was discussed at the Allahabad conference The Md industrial educa Co 
accept the conclusions of that conference that uroffress India m tecJinuxil 

the lines generally followed hitherto, itz , that ° continue along education 


(J) the Indian Institute of Science which tironflpc ^ 
““ 
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-ible IS to de\clop looil museums with special regard to local interest and to 
conctiitiatc on nutters ot gtncril intciest in impcrnl museums How to 
nul c inu'ieums more uselul tdiicationall} and «ccure greater coopeiatJon 
l»ct\\cui imi cum authoiitics and tducitional authorities is a nutter on i^hich 
tiu} ha\c addrcsstd Local Goieinments 

3o llio ptxsei t scheme ot agricultuial education ongmated under Lord Agricultural 
Curzoii s guccinmcnt ind is intact onl> s.e\en jt irs old 1 reuous to tbeedwcn/jo» 
)car 1 'JOj there w is no centril institution loi research or teaching and such 
education as was then imparted in agriculture was represented bj two colleges 
and three «ci ooN in i more or less decadent condition ^ ciy lew Indians 
tbui bad an^ knowlcd^^c ot science in its application to agriculture and still 
Jewel were capable ot imparting such Inowledge to others In the jear 
100) a comprthcnsiic scheme was eaoKed under which anangements were 
made both foi the prictical dc\elopmentol agriailturc bj goeemment assist 
aiico ind aUo for teaching and rc-»cirih in aj^ntiiltun. and subjects connected 
AMth It V central institution for research and higher education was cstab 
lisiicd it Ihisa The existing schools and colleges were reconstituted im 
proved and added to I arms lor experiments and demonstration were started 
and as time went on a change wasf^ffccted in legard to agricultural education 
in Its earlier stages As now constituted the scheme of agricultural education 
has three main katurcs viz («) the prorision of first class opportunities for 
the higher lorms of teaching and rcaearch (6) collegiate education and (c) the 
improvcii cm of 'ccondai'j and primarj education 

JO The institute at Tu* i maintained at a cost of four lakhs a rear has 
ST Furore ms ind Indians on its stall engaged parti) in research partly 
in postgraduate educition and the instniclion through sliort courses of 
students or agriculturists m subjects which arc not regularly treated m pro 
Mncial institutions There aic now six provincial institutions containing 
over JOO students and coating annuallj between five and six lakhs of rupees 
Practical clos cs for agriculturists have al«o been established at v anous centres 
in sevtra* province^ In the ordinarj clcm^ntaiy schools formal agricul 
tUTc la not taught but m some nrovincca a marked!) agricultural colour is 
guen to the gtnera! bclieme of coiication 

37 ^ etcrinarv icscarch is carried on at tlie Dactcnological Laboratory Jtiennart/ 
at Mukte^ar 1 lie sebeme of veterinary colleges lias been thorough]) reorgan education 
Jacd •’nice 1904 There arc now foui such institutions with 511 students 
as well as a seJ ool at Pangoon The«c ir«titu ions meet fairly well the grow 
ing demand for trained men 

33 The college at Dehra Duo has recenllj been improved and aForeslry 
ic'c.ircli institution has l>ecn established in connection with it Indiana ediautjon 
can here obtain an education in forestia which approximates to that ordi 
narilj obtainable in Europe 

39 Instnictioii in the western system of medicine la imparted m fi'VQ Medical 
lecogmscd colleges and fifteen recogni&ed schools in British India These ediicaiiwn 
now annually produce between six and «even hundred qualified medical 
practitioners A medical registration Act has recently be<-n passed for the 
presidency of Dombaj under which passed students of such schools are en 

titled to become registered and a similar Act is now under consideration in the 
I residency of Bengal In Calcutta there are four «'elf constituted medical 
schools llie diplomas of which arc not recognised by the Government of 
India Among recent developments may be mentioned the establishment ot 
an'V ray institute at Dchia Dun and the formation of post graduate classes 
m connection with the Central Research Institute at Ixasauh These latter 
include training in bactcnologj and teclmique and preparation for special 
re-carch classes of practical instruction m malarial technique are also held 
twice ay ar at Amritsar under the oflficcr m chaise of the malarial bureau 

40 Other projects are engaging he attention of the Government of 
India including the institution of a post graduate comse of tropical medicine 
The practical want of such a course has long been felt and the Governinent 
of India are now m communication with the Secretary of State regarding 
its establishment in the Medical Coll^[c at Calcutta The Calcutta Uni 

V ersity have expressed their willingness to co operate by instituting a diploma 
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to lie open to graduates Teta hate taken the conrae m tropica! medicine A 
schenielor ammilar conrae m Bon-bay is also "jd" of 1 

Goreraniciit of Madras hare submitted a scheme fof 
pathological institute and the appointment 

patholop mth a meir to nnproie the teachiu" of that sub 3 «t at tte 
MediKiTCollege Other matters rrhidi are likeli te TOUie to tte to“t M I® 
distant dale are the improrement of the Medical Collie at ] 

t^epar-xtioTi from the school the improvement of the Dacca Medial 
and the proTi«:ion of facilities for medical traming in the Central Prormce^ 

41 The subject of medical education is one in which the GoTemment of 
India are deeply interested. It is al-so one that mat be expected to appeal 
triUi -special force to private generosity A problem of particular importanre 
IS the indocement of ladies of the better clas.es to tahe erapli^eni m tue 
medital profession and thus minister to the needs of the women whom tue 
■purda system still deters from -seeking timelv medical a-ssistance One 
of the hindrances hitherto has been that Indian ladiea are able to obtain m 
stniction only in men s colleges or m mixed cla^-ea With a \ lew to remedj 
mg this defect -md commemorating the visit of the Queen E^lprft>^ to Delhi 
certain of the prineea and wealtlv landowners in India have now come for 
nard with generous subscriptions in ronponse to an appeal bi "Her Excellency 
Lady Hardmge who has decided to merge in this project her scheme for a 
school for trammg Indian nur-ea and midwives The Government of India 
are considering proposals to found a women s medical college and niir«es 
training «choot at D-lhi with the help of a subsention from government 
Propo&aLj are aLo under consideration for assisting the ‘National Association 
for supplving female mescal aid to the women of India (the Conntess of 
Dullerms Fund) to improve the position of their sta5 
Legal edu 42 There has been a marked development of legal education in the last 

cotton decade First it ha» been concentrated. In 1001 there were Zo institutions 

colleges clashes and schools containmc 2 SOO students At the present time 
there are 27 institutions with a slightlv larger nnmber of students The 
Siadras and Bombav presidencies Burma and the Central Provinces each 
cosse^» a single icstitotioo and in Bengal the instruction for the degree of 
bachelor of law hai. been restricted to certain colleges although other insti 
tutions are stiU reoogni-ued for the pleader«h)p examination A law college 
iris been estabbahed on a liberal scale under the Universitv of Calcutta 
This concentration has resulted in greater efficiency and greater expenditure 
In 1901 the cost to government was a httle over Rs 7 000 and the total cost 
was li lakhs 4t present the cost to government is over Rs 43 000 and the 
total coot over Bs 2 83 000 Secondly the courses have been remodelled and 
in some cases lengthened The Government of India will be glad to •'ee an 
extension of the policy of concentration and improvement Thev also desire to 
see suitable arrangements made for the residence and guidance of law students 
43 '^ere has recently been a considerable evpansion m commercial edu 
cation Nine vears ago there were ten college^ with less than 600 students 
and goiernment spent less than Rs 4 000 upon the~e institutions At the 
present time there are 20 institutions three of which are under the manage 
ment of goremment the enrolment is now over 1 500 and the expenditure Lom 
provincial funds is over Rs 22000 The standard attained m the majoritv 
of these institutions is not however high and the instruction given lU them 
prepares for clerical duties in government and business office^ rather than 
for the conduct of basmess. itself V project for a commercial college of a 
more advanced tvpe in Bombav has liecn sanctioned and the Govereroent 
of India arc considering the question of making urangements for or-mmsed 
stu L of the economic and allied sociological problems in India ° 

44 G««! noik oriteh the Gi^rniiient of India draire to ackiioivW"e 
I.ai lieen done nn Jr renditions of JlTcuUv bv the Indian nnirereit.K nndfv 
remmon reatcntlhclmw^ties \n of lOM ha had b-nebcial ijnlts bnl 
the condition of university education is still far from “ “1 

to rraidential arransemeit, renlrol 

of examination The Government of India have ^ system 

the whole question of umversitv education. fvordingly again renewed 
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45 It IS important to distinguish dearly on the one hand the federal Amhattm and 
university, in the strict sense, in which several collies of approximately leachtnq unt 
equal standing separated by no excessive distance or marked local individual versities 
ity are groups together as a university — Mid on the other hand the affiliating 
imiv eVsity of the Indian tj pe which in its inception was merely an examining 
bod) , and, although limited as regards the area of its operations by the Act 
of 14)04, has not been able to insist upon an identity of standard in the various 
institutions conjoined to it The former of these types has in the past en 
joyed some popularity in the United Kingdom, but after experience it has 
been largely abandoned there, and the constituent colleges which were 
grouped together ha\6 for the most part become separate teaching univer 
sities, without power of combination with other institutions at a distance 
At present there are only 5 Indian universities for 185 arts and professional 
colleges in British India besides several institutions in Native States The 
day ts probably far distant when India will be able to dispense altogether with 
the affiliating university But it is necessary to restrict the area over which 
the affiliating universities have control by securing in the first instance a sepa 
rate university for each of the leading provinces in India and secondly to 
create new local teaching and residential universities within each of the pro 
1 inces in harmony with the best modem opinion as to the right road to educa 
tional efficiency The Government of India ha\e decided to found a teaching 
and residential university at Dacca and they are prepared to sanction under 
certain conditions the establishment of similar universities at Aligarh and 
Benares and elsewhere as occasion may demand They also contemplate the 
estabbshment of universities at Rangoon, Patna and Nagpur It may be 
possible hereafter to sanction the conversion into local teaming universities, 
with power to confer degrees upon their own students, of those colleges which 
have shown the capacity to attract students from a distance and have at 
tamed the requisite standard of efficiency Only by experiment will it be 
found out what type or types of universities are best suited to the different 
pprts of India 

40 Simultaneously the Government of India desire to see teaching RijAer 
faculties developed at the seats of the existing universities and corporate 
life encouraged, in order to promote higher study and create an atmosphere 
from which students will imbibe good social, moral and mtellectuM in 
fluences They have already given grants and hope to give further grants 
hereafter to these ends They trust that each university will soon build up 
a worthy university library, suitably housed and that higher studies m 
India will soon enjoy all the external conveniences of such work in the west 

47 In order to free the universities for higher work and more efficient 
mufwJ i>S ixiiiegss the GnyfiTJunent- of Jndia are disjnosed to think it desir 
able (in provinces where this is not already the case) to place the preliminary 
recognition of schools for purposes of presenting candidates for matricnla 
tion in the hands of the Local Governments and in case of Native States of 
the durbars concerned while leaving to the universities the power of selection 
from schools so recognised The university ha^^ no machinery for carrying 
out this work and in most provinces already relies entirely on the departments 
of public instruction, which alone have the agency competent to inspect 
scholils As teaching and residential universities are developed the problem 
ivill become even more complex than it is at present The question of amend 
mg the Universities Act will bo separately considered 

48 The Government of India hope that by these developments a great 
impetus will be given to higher studies, throughout India and that Indian 
students of the future will be better equipped for the battle of life than the 
students of the present generation 

49 The chiefs’ colleges advance in popularity In developing charac Chiefs’coll&jcs 
ter and imparting ideas of corporate life they are <erving well the purpose for 
whici they were founded They are also attaining steadily increasing in 
tellectual efficiency, but the Committee of the Mayo Collie, Ajmer, have 
decided that it is necessary to increase the European staff The post diploma 
course has on the whole worked satisfactorily and there is now a movement on 
foot to found a separate college for the students taking this course Such a 
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bodies arc eligible for these privileges Bu*- it is necessary to e\tentl the 
provision in the case of board and nmni'’ip‘’l «'enants and still more m the 
coses of teachers of pmatelv managed schools for the great majority of 
whom no such ajsteni exists It is not possible to Lave a health; moial at 
mosphere in any schools primary or seconder; or at an; college vhen the 
teaclier is discontented and anxious about tlie iuture 1 he Go; ernor f encral 
in Council desires that duo provision for tea hero in their old apt should be 
made with the least possible delaj Local Governments have alrcadv been 
addressed upon this subject 

54 The defective state of the education of the domiciled com Education of 
munit) Ims long been remarked Many su^estions I avc from time to umo the domicilcl 
been made for its impTovemeul An inttneaitial commiltce presided v\i.rcominumij 
bv Sir Robert Laidlaw is now collecting funds for the schools of all denomi 
nations except Roman Catholic schools •^s in the case of secondarv 
English education and for similar reasons the polic; has lieen and is to rclv 
on private enterprise guided by inspection and aided by grants from piiblu 
funds The Government of India have never hid any intention of changing 
the'r policy But m order to discuss the vvl ole question and to obtain definite 
practical suggestions of reform thej assembled an influential conference at 
Simla last July 
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Dn™;..! 5 S riie Govctnracut of fntl.ii nltatli oroat .miwrtann to Itio " 

nnd .movement of or.cnini flw >' '‘ "'“h'' 

out Initia m lior ancient ciMl»ation nml it is ntxatsan to iiiu-licale tint 
cu.lmtinii iMlh tlie helli of tlie inciliiim of w.-ticrii mctliotU of rett irtli niiil 
in relation to n otlmi itleaa \ tonfiianta- of tli.tin^iiial ftl onentnlnta loll 
Tit Simla \J\ Jvilv mil rocomntimW the lisfmu nt of n t\ritr£ii ‘ 

insUiute on linos <yamc\\h-\t similar to tlio..e of I I cole I f\ii<;aisc u I ' 1*1 
Orient ftt Ilnnoi The qmstion «a«« cliscii' wl whether rev arch <ou!<l rfl ci 
entU l» earned on at tl c oxiHing uiiucnittM and tl c opinion predominitcd 
tint It wonM be dinicull to <nnte tli appnpririte ntmo<il'‘rc of onnitil 
Btudj iti thov unuomitiea os at ptcxcnt cotwiuiitoil tint it was lU'siraljie to 
haie in one institution siholir^ workin;; on dilTerunt I ranches of tht Kinimtl 
8\ib3ecta wliicli comprise oncutaln ntwV rtial for rvivins of economy tt "was 
preferable to start with one in-siitnto well oqiiipiKNl nn<l possessing a first chs< 
librarj Ihe Government of India art inclined to adojt U n \itw nnd to 
agree with the conference that the crntrnl institiiti should not l« ivhlctl 
that It «\\ou\d Iks q\ cn to student^ (rum all parts of India aw I that it should 
as far vs possible coml me tU aciintiM with thoM of the unmn>ilies of India 
utid didcrcnt seats of Icarnuig The object of the in«iituio a* apart from 
research is tn nrovide Indians riiphK tramcHl in original work wl o will cnal I 
schools of Inman historj nnd nnliaologj to l»c foiintled hireafter pripirc 
catalogin'* raisonnis of manuscnpin chveloj' n»uv^um 8 nnd build un rev arch 
10 uni'orsitica and coll'gcs of tlr different provinn** Ano‘! or i hji'Ct is tn 
attract in the course of time ; on f»t^ nnd nnuln* of tnnncnn to tin institute 
and so to promote an interchange of the hitler scholarship of l>cth th« 
old and the new school of orientali'U tlmnighoui India Ilut licfore formu 
latmg a definit*. scliemc the Goccmor Central in Council desire* to consult 
T^jcai Goicrnmenla 

rfe«rw(ion 0 / 50 l\ tide making prorision for schohrvhip on moilem lines the con 

theancieru ference drew attention to the nccevuty of retaining soparatilv the ancient 
learning and indigenous sistems of instruction llic world of schoKcslup il«% 
thought would ufTcr irrenarnblc Iw'. if tit old tjrx of finlxt and mavtri 
were to die out before their profound knowlnlgo ol their stihjccls had liccn 
made available to the world nnd encouragement rather l! an reform was 
needed to prevent such an unfortunate result. Certain proposals for encotir 
agemenl were made nt the conference riz — 

(n) grants to Sanskrit colleges, madmssos tohi jvifRvfcnloJ nnUahr 
fongyt k [tianas and other indigenous institutions in onlcr to 
secure better salaries for toicbcrs and to enaUo students by 
fellowships or scholarships to carrj their etluintion to the bmh 
cst point poRsil Ic ° 

(р) the appointment of specially fjualdvtd iwapectors oTiwitalia 

(с) the provision of posts for liigblj trained j indifs nnd maulrts 

{d) the grant of monej rewards for oriental work 

The GovcimineTit of India hope to see tl 0 adoption of measures that arc 
practicable for the maintenance and furtherance of the ancient itidigenoua 
systems of learning and have called for proposals from the Local Govern 
ments to this end 

Experts , functions of local bodies in ^ard to education GcncralU and 

required their relations with the departm^ls of public instruction arc under the con 
sideration of the Govermnent of India But it is clear that if coniprehen 
sive systems are to be introduced expert advice and control will be ncedcil 
at every turn The Goveroment of India propose to examine in commnnics 
tion with Ucal Governments the organisation for education in each prov ince 
and Its readiness for expansion A suggestion baa been mode that the director 
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of public instruction should be ex officto secretary to government The 
Government of India agreeing with the great majority of the Local Govern 
ments are unable to accept this view which confuses tJie position of admims 
trative and secretariat officers but they consider it necessary that the director 
of public instruction should have regular access to the head of the adminis 
tration or the member m charge of the portfobo of education The Govern 
ment of India wish generally to utilise to the fall the support and enthusiasm 
of district officers and local bodies m the eapiuision and improvement of 
primary education but the large schemes which are now in contempla 
tion must be prepared with the co operation and under the advice 
of experts A considerable strengthening of the superior inspecting 
staff including the appointment of special sts in science onentalia etc 
maj be found necessary m most provinces In Madras an experienced officer 
m the education department has been placed on special duty lor two years to 
assist the director of public instruction to prepare the scheme of expansion 
and improvement in that province and the Government-of India would be glad 
to see a similar arrangement in all the major provinces should Jhe Local 
Governments desire it 

61 In the resolution of 1904 it was staled that arrangements would be IniereJ ange oi 
made for periodical meetings of the directors of public instruction m order uecs 

that they might compare their cspecierce of the results of different methods 
of work and discuss matters of special interest The Government of India 
have already lield general conferences at which the directors attended and 
thej are convinced that periodical meetings of directors will be of great value 
While each province has its own sjstera it has much to learn from other pro 
Vinces and when they meetjlirectors get into touch with new ideas and gam 
the benefit of the experience obtained m other provinces The Government of 
India are impressed with the nece«sity not only of exchange of views amongst 
experts but also of the advantages of studying experiments all over India on 
the spot and in a letter of the 7th July 1911 they invited Local Governments 
to arrange that professors of arts and technical collc^ and inspectors of 
schools should visit institutions outside the province v^ere they arc posted 
with a view to enlarging their espenenco 

62 Such in broad outline are the present outlook and the general policy Conclusion 
for the near future of the Government of Icdia The mam principles of 

this policj were forwarded to His Majesty s Secretary of State on the 28th 
September 1911 and parts of it have already been announced It was how 
ever deemed convenient to defer the publication of a resolution until the 
whole field could be surveyed This has now been done The Governor 
General ni Cuuma’i Xrcfsts iVjaX Vat; gTt/«wig afiJiAriWi Xtft: Ivjdx'VEi whvA. 

IS interested in educat on will join m establishing under the guidance and 
witli the help of government those quickening systems of education on which 
the best minds in India are now converging and on which the prospects of the 
rising generation depend He appeals with confidence to vvealUiy citizens 
throughout India to give of their abundance to the cause of education In 
the foundation of scholarships the building of hostels schools colleges 
laboratories gjannasia swimming baths the piovision of playgrounds and 
other structural improvements m furthering the cause of modern scientific 
studies and especially of technical ed ication m gifts of prizes and equip 
ment tlie endowment of chairs and fellowships and the provision for re 
search of every kind there is a wide held and a noble opportunity for the 
exercise on modem lines of that chanty and benevolence for which India has 
been renowned from ancient times 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The present review deals with educatioo m an area of more than a. Scope of the 
million square miles and among 2o5 millions of people That is to say the reweu’ 
survey is confined to about two thirds of the sub continent of India — the 
British provinces and most of the native States which are in political rela 
tioos with them It does not treat of all of the latter nor with any of the 
States which are in direct political relations with the Government or India 
nor do the figures include those for the small aieas of British territory ad 
ministered by political officers — though a short chapter is devoted to educa 
tion in special areas The map which fronts this volume illustrates the 
scope of the review Further details will be found in supplemental table 
no 1 

The period covered is from April the 1st 1907 to March the Slit 1912 
It 15 important to bear in mind that a census of the population was made m 
1911 The introduction of a new set of population figures is an element for 
winch allowance must be made when statistics are compared 

The report deals with provinces as they stood during the quinquennium 
On April the 1st 1912 Eastern Bengal was absorbed into the new presidency 
of Bengal Bihar and Orissa and Assam were constituted as new provinces 

2 The Compilation of a review of education in India offers certain diffi Planoflhe 
culties Despite a certain similarity of organisation there is considerable remeto 
variation of system in each province Wide racial differences complicate 

the problem It is unsafe to make assertions of general application without 
specifying exceptions It is wearisome to drag the reader through a separate 
recital for each of ten territorial units Again the review must serve both 
lor the general reader who asks only an outline and also for the student who 
requires details of some special aspect of education At the risk of some 
repetition details regarding general coll^ and school education the train 
mg of teachers etc as well as full infoiwatioa about some of the courses 
grant in aid rules and like matters have been thrown into the form of 
appendices But this device can effect only a moderate curtailment of the 
narrative the characteristics of provinces must still find mention and in 
chapters that deal with special education some description of individual 
institutions is inevitable There is anotl er difficulty The review deals 
with different stages of instruction and also with education among different 
communities In these circumstances a certain amount of repetition is un 
avoidable since an incident or an institution demands notice in different 
connections 

3 The form of previous reports Las so far as ptssible been followed In 
addition to the new appendices two new general tables have been introduced 
The number of supplemental tables has bwn cut down New chapters have 
been added on oriental studies and education in a^ncies etc To place the 
reader m closer contact with the subject and as a substitute for descriptions 
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EVOLUTION OF POLICY 


I — Eatly poliey 


G 'Ihe Biitisli louiul not a system oi education but a number of educa Prg Bnlish 
tional institutions, already cstabtished lu the more settled parts of India system of 
'Ilioic Mere scats of Sanskrit learning, as in Nadia, of Arabic learning, as at education 
Klnnabad and Jaunpur There were less celebrated tols and madrassas 
And there Mere the elementary ■pathihalas and maktabs An authentic 
account of these, as the^ existed in Bengal, has been left by Mr William 
A<hni, oiiginally a missionarj, who was appointed government commissioner 
of education in 1835 He found that Burdwao, which he considered the 
most advanced district Msited, contained only 931 schools (m 1910 it con 
tamed 1,470 primary schools), and that m one district the percentage of 
Uachable children at school as ascertained over one of its thanas was 2 6 per 
cent There were no indigenous schools for girls Thirteen years before, 
the Madras presidency was beUeied to contain 12,498 schools The schools 
as shown m W Adam’s reports, were miserable places The house, if there 
w is one, cost from Rs to Rs 10 The teachers were poor and ignorant 
Nearly all were regularly paid in fees or in presents, but the aierage piofes 
bionaf income was found, in the districts visited, to be yust short of Bs 3 a 
month The use of printed books was unknown The compositions taught 
inculcated a low standard of morality As to discipline the school was a 
place of terror, if we may judge from the recognised methods of truancy 
and the deterrent nature of the punishments, one of which was to tic up the 
offender in a sack with nettles, a cat or “ ‘«ome other noisome creature and 
roll il along the etoutuI * These are the institutions on which the liMSting 
siotera has been largely grafted The process still continues of converting 
tlie indigenous vathshala, the Koran senool and the pongyi kyaung into an 
efficient place of elementary instruction 

7 The East India Company did not at first assume responsibility for teginniiiys of 
education Such improiements a" were effected in elementary schools werecdMoi^ion i« 
the work of individuals (often, but not always, missionaries) and private 
associations A few names stand forth — Bell and I^ncaster, the originators period 
of the pupil teacher system, m Madras, Adam and David Hare (the latter a 
retired watch maker), in Bengal The efforts of these men and of bodies such 
as the Calcutta School Society were enthusiastic But the task was immense, 
and the organisations for tackling it were limited, scattered and lacking in 
cohesion 


Similarly the beginnings of higher education were due to the efforts of 
mdividual officials, enlightened Indians missionaries and successful adven 
turers In 1782 Warren Hastings established, and thereafter for a time 
mamtamed, the Calcutta Madrassa for the study of Arabic and Persian In 
1791 Mr Duncan, the Resident of Benares founded at that place a Sanskrit 
college, locally endowed and ‘ designed to cultivate the literature and religion 
of the Hindus ” In the next year the Muhammadans of Delhi and early in 
the nineteenth century the Borahs of Surat, built themselves Arabic colleges \ 
part of the fund established by the Peshwas for the support of pandits was 
utilised by the Commissioner of the Deccan to initiate and support a college 
at Poona for Hindu learning These early’ foundations had in view the 
study of the oriental classics and the ancient lore But the feeling of the 
enlightened — at least among the Hindus — soon declaied itself in favour of 
the vernaculars, English and occidental thought and science ITie Calcutta 
Vidyaiaya was founded in 1817 1^ private effort for the education in English 
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of cInMtcn of the luplor castes Flit llooghU Collt^^c fiupr>ortc<] firm the 
Mohsin Fwnd comprised Lochsli and orjrntnl dcpirtmont-? 1 Jie foundation 
hv tho Bengal Committee of the Calcutta San knl Colic a>as t}>iX)^l h> 
Uaja Ram Mohan Ro\ and others as retrogresai\c in tendency ^c1io-j 1< on 
more or less modern lines ncrcojicncd at \pra and DlIIii The I’oona Collej^c 
uas tKaacd bj Mountstinrl hlphiustone througli the rntroduttun of \crna 
cuhr and English and the opcniti„ of its doors to other than llrahmans The 
tendenev in fa\our of western ciilliirc found cxpns.sion in Macaula\ « Minute 

and re disaUon in a rapid Rrow-th of modern institutions Iortle<t mis 
sionan and (11 cial cfTorts were resjKmsillc The former had prciimi«l\ con 
eoiitrated on conn rsion T! c Baptist Collide at Srramjinr had r> m 

lined insiTwiiion in the tenets of ChriHliamta with the sUidv of ‘'auskrit 
and \ra!iic Bishops Collc„c (182(1) was and still is for the rtaiftion of 
Christian vtwdciils The idea of eonitrsim howeser Mclled to that of 
education The (jincral \Kstnilljs Institution of lie Church of Stilnnd 
{18*10) and the l^ondon Mi’-sionar) ‘wicti r InstitulKn (IW^) were foiindctl 
in Calcutta the Christian (killcgc (1837) and ^t Josephs (Jollegc (1P4I) at 
Neganatarn in Madras the Mi!«on College (1814) in iloinlmj Thc^ wire 
qmchla followed h) Coi cmtncni colleges In Bengal there were Dacca (1641) 
Krishna^ar (lh4o) and Berhaniiiore (IS>3) whili in 18.>u the rrcsidirica 
C( liege ihv rbed the Cakiitta \ iu>ala\a In 1811 the Madras Uniicreitj 
was btartcil— at first a lupli school now the I’resulenca CoUcgi of Madras. 
The iimilar institution m Bomlws orip.inaiing with a ]>ri\aic rndowmtnt in 
1827 was organised as il c 1 Ipbinsionc Institution in 1640 Meantime there 
were nruato organisations for the instnictiou of 1 urT>{H*an.s and tliildnn of 
mixed descent in the larger cities These were supjxirted I \ IxHiueRta ni d 
subscriptions Captain Doxeton (of tho Nuam» scrxice) emfowed tie 
IXiTcton College in Calcutta General Claud Martin (who had U'en in the 
seiaiee of the King of Ondb) founded the Martmihre Colleges nt Calculla and 
Lucknow • 


8 Prom the tangled bistorj of those carl) limes three movements rletatli 
ll cmseUca— t\»c rapid groxxth of tie demand ^or Vn^hsh education llu. 
gradual acceptance of re»ponsibiIitj by wvornment, the tard) recognition 
of the importance of elementary as opposed to higher etlucation In tne firpt 
instance government — or rather mdiiidual olTicinU— had founded io«litu 
tions for the stud) of tl c traditional classics. But even befon, tbp nl»ohtinii 
(permitted under \ct \KI\ of 1837) of Tersian a* the language of judicial 
ind revenue proceedings interest 1 ad liccn orouscsi in the cultivation of the 
vernaculars and a knowledge of LngUslv had come to l« rccogni'id as the 
high road to preferment and the door to the treasnn of western knowled'^e 
In the institutions designed to give oriental Icachin^ the pupils had tolie 
retained b) stipends in schools where Pnghsh or the vernacular v\as taiiMit 
the majorit) paid fees. Furthermore there was a genuine desire for modem 
culture Raja Ram Mohan Roj in the course of lus protest to Lord Amherst 
against the estalhshment of a Sanskrit school had written in 1623 If it 
had been intended to keep the British nation m ignorance of real knowledge 
the Baconian philosoph) would not have been allowed to displace the system 
of the schoolmen which was the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance In 
the same manner the ^'anskritsjstem of education wonl I ^ the l^t calcxtlatcd 
to keep this country in darkness if such had lieen the poluv of the Bntidi 
Legislature Tie contrmersy culminated in MacauKys bnlUant Minutr 
and Lord Bentm^s resolntjon of 183a which directed efforts and funds to 
the promotion of European hterature and science the places of oriental learn 
mg were to be retain^ so long as there was a demand for them their ni^ 
lessors were to be paid but not their students Macaulav ha^ sometime K 
mi understood He appear to have advocated English for the few and S 
consequent improvement of the veraacolars (and enrichment nf f 

t»res) for the oraoj Jnstn.ct.on .n Enghk and S Fool,*?, 

teaching institutions have outstnpp^ his ideal and thAr^ of English 

mensuratfi improvement or output m the vernacular! 

oLft^opn .ent wen, earirohsertrt Co^ng^^S IT dllSfol 
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IS j'j, IJaj I IJidliakanta Deb \\ rote, Notliin^ sliould be guarded against more 
taroiull) tlian the iiisensiblo luiroducUon ol a system thereby. \Mtb a 
biiutUriiig Knowk-dgo ol Lnglisb, joutbs are wtaiicd irom tbe plough, the 
axe, and tiie loom, to render them ambitium. onl^ for the clerkship for which 
boats >\ould besiege the Ooiernment and meruintile offices, and the majority 
being disapijoiiucd pu. thej muat btj would (with their little knowledge 
iiiapiniig pride) be unable to return to their trade, and would necessarily turn 
vagibonUa Iho ewl is not wholl> imaginary liut it is olten exaggerated 
JuatiLC has not been done to the %cniaLUlan. Uut no system that could haie 
been uneiited would hi\e been iaultlcas Iho tree introduction into higher 
maliHilion>. ol weatern thou'dit and of the Lnghsh language has probably 
been productne of consideraul) more good than harm, and perhaps it was 
ineMtablc 

0 “Education in India undei the lintish Goiernment,’ sajs ^o\\e\l, j^ecogiiition of 
" w as first Ignored, then i lolentlj and successfully opposed, then conducted on cditcaUon as 
a system now uniiersaliy admitted to be erroneous, and finally placed on its^ funoiionol 
]>re»ent footing' IJic early settlers were traders Only gradually thoUicSlate 
pendulum swuug i-ound from commerce to administration Sut education 
was h irdly looked on as a part ol tlie administrator & duty It was regarded, 
even in the England of those days, as the proper sphere of private enterprise 
'Ihe task in Intlia was ol deterrent magnitude .Vnd the activities of mission 
bodies caused great alarm to government Societies arose — the Calcutta 
bcliool Dock Socictv in 1817, founded with a view to supplying the lack of 
vernacular books, the Calcutta fcchool feocicty, lounded for the improvement 
ol cxi«itmg schools and the e'.lablishiiient ol new ones The Marquess of 
Hastings was president ol the latter society And government was gradually 
drawn into particiiiatton m educational managcnient ihe Lhaiter of ISld 
h id permitted the Oov ernor General in Council to apply a sum of not less than 
one lakh of rupees in each y c ir to the rev ival and improvement of literature, 
and the encouragement of the leirned natives of India, and for the introduc 
tion niul jiromotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of 
tile ilriti'.h tcintorics in India Die despatch of 1814 winch announced 
the grant (the first cducitional despalcli ot the Court of Directors) showed 
tint the sciences ' referred to were oriental sciences — tbe many excellent 
systems of ctiiics contained in tlic binskiit language, “with codes of laws 
and compcndiums of the duties relating to every cKss ot the people, tracts ot 
merit on the virtues of plants and drugs and many other things the study 
ot winch might do imicu to form links of comniumcation between Indians 
•md European ollicnls ” Some organisation was required — if only to disburse 
the grant A General Committee of J’ubJic Instruction was at last con 
stitiitcd 111 Jlengal (1S23) containing ten members of the civil service, another 
was ot.iblidicd in Madras The former was replaced in 1842 by the Council 
of Education, a similar change took place in M idrts In Bombay there was 
a Board of Education Ihe Bengal Council of Education, however, merely 
looked after special institutions Die bulk ot the educational institutions 
were placed under the general department of the Government of India In 
1843 educational control in the Nonh We-^tem Provinces was transferred to 
the new goveninicnt at Agra rinally m the despatch of 1854 its respon 
sibilitv for education was cmpliatically brought to the notice of tbe admin 
istiation. the need of extension and systematic promotion was affirmed, and 
the Imc> of a definite policy were laid down 

10 Nor was it till the same date that the unsounducss was realised of the^low gioutk of 
doctrine that education can he trusted to peimeatB downwards It was & eletiieiitary 
comfortable policy’ — especially at a time when tlie slender resources of edi/cano» 
civilisation were confined to the large cities Outside these oases lay a desert 
of winch little more was known «ave its vastness and its sterility The funds 
available being inadequate for any purpose ot general education, it was laid 
down as a principle by the Committee of Pnblic Instruction, that the best 
application of them would be to high education “ which was of course out of 
the reach of the masses and only attainable by the few " Moreover the profes 
sional .and clerkly classes, already thirsting for English education, were close 
to the doors of the administrations and could make their wants known It 
was both easy and pleasant to provide them with higher institutions of learn 
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I't iMislicd cl«o>\!iere 1 he triimno'of teicliers was lohe earned out throii'^Ii 
the <!dcelion .if pupil toacliei-b tlicir encourigement by stipends the driftin" 
of them into norm il schools and the grant of certificates And the profession 
of schoolmaster nns to affoi.l indiueinents such as wcie offered in otl or 
hraiK^iiCb of the public ser\KC S^mpatliy was expressed for the cause of 
female education and for the grow mg desire of the Muhammadans to acquire 
ruropcan knowledge \ sjstcm of scliolarships was to set up a hdder from 
one grade to another Hut the intentunof these scholarships was to be nrac 
tical lhc\ were to be dc\oted largely to instruction m teiclnng medicine 
and I ngmeenng Tbc encouragement of the mere acqiiisiti n of learnin" b\ 

\ouTig men of aluliti hut of slender means was to Ic left to endowments 
and pri\ate l)cne\olenct As to management am! finance it was recognised 
that in MOW of the \ast population ami the piucitj of a\ailable funds 
insiipcrahle difTicultics l>esct the extension within anj reasonable time of the 
present s}stcm of education hj means of institutions entirelj supported at the 
cost of goicrnment With the agenej of the state must be combined the aid 
wliitli ma\ be derived from the exertions and liberalitj of the educated and 
wcilth) natiMs of India and of other bcne\olcnt persons Accordingly 
lehanc^ was to lie placed mainl} on a grant in aid ststem The conditions 
of aid were to be — (i) adequate local management bj private patrons voiun 
tar\ sul scribers or trustees of cnrlowmcnts willing to superintend the school 
and onsiiro its permanence for a gi\cn time (if) goicrnrocnt inspection (711) 
adherence to the conditions hid down for such grants and (ir) the require 
ment of some fee howcicr small from the scholars The insistence on fees 
{sasc m normal schools) was prompted hj the belief that it would render 
cduratton more valuable thus stimulating exertion and attendance and bv 
iNirisidcrations of finance The system of aid was to he applied to higler 
institutions to anglo aernacuhr and icrnacuhr schools which imparted a 
goo I elementary education and to raising the character of the indigenous 
schools In the case of these last it was felt that minute and onstant local 
supcia ision would bo specialty necessan Where private nnnaj.ement proved 
Biifilcient go\ernment was not to found new schools and tlie time was anti 
cipated when many of the existing institutions could be trinsferred from 
goNcrnment to local bodies under the control of and aided bv the State 
Hut It 18 far from our wish runs the despatch to check the spread of 
education m the slightest degree by the abandonment of a single school to 
probable deca^ and we therefore entirely confide in vour discretion and in 
that of the di/Tcrcnt authorities while keeping this olqecC steadilv in view 
to act with caution and to be guided bv special reference to the particular 
circumstances which afTect the demand for special education in different narts 
of India Finally with almost ncr\ous exactitude the relation of the 
gmernment was defined towards religious beliefs In pmemment insti 
tutions the education imparted was to be exclusively secnlar '^'he 
system of grants in aid was to be based on an entire abstinence from 
interference with the religious instruction conveyed in the school assisted 
Inspectors were to take no notice whatever of the relieious doctrines tauoht 
in aided institutions And iinivereities were to affiliate institutions con 
ducted bv all denominations provided tliev afforded the requisite courses of 
studv and due guarantees for the conduct of the students 

12 A brief survey of the events previous to 1854 and a careful study of Permanency 
tlio despatch of that date are necessary to an understanding of educational 0 / ;W?cy 0 / 
policy m India Events have occurred to modify but not sensibly to change 1S54 
the system then outlined In some respects anticipations have been dis 
appointed Private effort has not to any extensive degree advanced elemen 
tary education Too little attention has been bestowed upon vernaculars 
The practical side of higher school education has not been effectively 
dcnloped In some respects the policy then laid down has not been fully 
endorsed by experience Too little encouragement was vouchsafed to oriental 
studies Discontent is expressed at the secular character of instruction — 
though private schools have taken but slight advantage of their freedom and 
though a safer rule is still to seek In some respects the doctrines then in 
vogue have fallen into disrepute AilUiatiog universities have been con 
demnod Pupil teacher systems have ceased to inspire confidence Jn 
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of any qecoral law continued inefficiency on the part of the teachers or 
management is met by ivithdrawal of grant of scholarship rights and of 
recognition for purposes of presenting candidates at any public examination 
In the case of colleges affiliation is granted or withdrawn under law and 
regulations by the goiernment concerned on recommendation from the 
senate of the uniiersity The recognition of schools for presentation of 
candidates at matriculation is granted and withdrawn b> the syndicates of 
the universities — save in the case of hladras where these acts are performed 
by government There remains the case of schools established where the\ 
are not required m unfair competition with existing institutions and those 
deliberately set up in defiance of the existing s^tem The former have 
sometimes under a mistaken policy of toleration and encouragement earned 
recognition to the detriment of educational interests when such recognition 
IS denied they quickly die 

17 On the other hand it is incumbent on no one to send his children to (6) /or com 
school Eleraentar} education has recently been made compulsory in the native puls on of 
State of Baroda at first over a limited area then over the whole state Thispwpi/s 
development is still admittedly in an experimental ‘stage The question of m 
troducing into British India a similar measure coupled with free elementary 
education was raised by the Hon b!e Mr Gokhale in the Imperial Legislative 
Council early in 1910 A year later Mr Gokhale introduced a Bill for 
making the adoption of compulsion permissiie for municipal and district 

board authorities provided the numbers actually at school reached a percent 
age (to be fixed by the Goyernor General in Council) of children of a 
school going age within the locality m question and provided the Local Gov 
einment concurred in the application of the Act to that particular area The 
measure was to be applicable separately to loys and girls The Bill was 
introduced but was rejected a vear later after an interesting debate at the 
•second stage It was held that the mass of opinions which had been collected 
m the tnierim condemned the Bill as a practual measure and that it was pro 
mature for an agricultural country where the demand for education was still 
slender While a large body of educated opinion favoured the measure and 
there was a general desire for the spread of education there was no displav 
of willingness to defray the cost and the most thoughtful condemned the 
Bill as premature and likely to retard progress An account of the main 
nrovisions of the Bill and the principal ailments advanced on either side 
will he found m paragraphs 294 — 296 of this volume 

18 A few words must be said here regarding the events which have led up ddmuiistralitc 
to the 8} stem of administration and finance to be described later in this review » ncfinery 
The general policy of relieving the state of the management of schools was 

laid down in 1854 The despatch of ISaO did not pronounce so clear!} on the 
subject and contemplated the increase where necessary of the number < f 
gov ernment institutions Tbe question was discussed at length by the Com 
mission of 18S2 and the policy was upheld (given efficient control) not 
withstanding a laige amount of evidence against the wisdom of the with 
drawal of government management In 1900 the Secretary of State remind** \ 
fhe Government of India of the neccssitj of government control guidance and 
assistance in higher teaching and indicated tbe desirabihtj of maintaining 
a certain number of government schools The Royal Commission of 1903 on 
Decentralisation m India doubted the propriety of local bodies maintaining 
and managing high and other English teaching schools tbej considerefl tl at 
‘•econdary education should be in the hands of government In some pro- 
vinces the system of management by private bodies has been to a certain 
extent discredited b} departure from the definition given in 1854 of a 
managing authority the growth of schools run bv private individuals on 
monev making lines and insufficient control Nevertheless government hav e 
adhervd to the policy of encouraging privatelj managed schools under suit 
abl" bodies maintained m efficiency by government inspection recognition 
and control and by the aid of government funds This Jevolution of 
authority has been made m tbe case of higher institutions mainlv to private 
associations — missionary and otherwise in the case of elcn entarj in<titii 
t oa« mamlr to municipalities and district boards which can either imintnin 
their own schools or make grants from their funds to pnvatclv managed 
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schools TIio ulei of niimicipil government in Incln is ns old ns 1087, nml 
m tbit \ ear the eiutton of n scliool house (but apparent!} onl} one) was 
regarded as among tlie functions of such a bod} E/lectno municipal ntlmm 
istrvtion and the extension of the principle of election date fiom the httir 
half of the last century espccnlly from Lord Hipon’s vicero}aItj and the 
iVcts of 1888 188-4 I'nmary education is now regarded as an obligator} 
duty of municipalities 'timilaily a svstem of board adnnnistiation m tlm 
luial areas wa', catahli&licd hv the I-ocal Self C oiernnient \cts of ISSj IhS") 
and the bodies thereby crcati^ (varying considcrahl} in constitution for dif 
ferent parts of the country) have extensive functions m connection with 
elemcntar} education Tholloval Commission on Decentralisation proposed 
the confinement of the efforts of local IkhIics entircl} to pnnnr} scJio ds and 
the further devolutioii of educational functions to rural Iwards sub district 
boards and panchaijats tlic grant of reasonable latitude to sub district l>o ii ds 
to settle tlie curricula the maintenance 1^ local bodies of their ow n inspecting 
stiffs (in addition to the government inspectorate) and the abrogatu n of rules 
requmng those bodies to devote specific percentages of their revenue to 
education These xecommendations arc under consideration Tint the 
important fact remains tint government superintends but dots not m ui i 'C 
lyliicational institutions Exceptions are certain colleges special institutions 
primary schools where there is no other satisfactor} agenc} hir their main 
tenance and a few sccondarv scliooU intended to maintain the standard of 
instruction and discipline In 1870 71 government institutions and pupils 
nuaibered 10 304 and 4G1 818 respectively those under nongovernment 
management 72 748 and 1437 005 To da\ government la« 1001 institu 
tions containing 187 720 pupils non government institutions number 1?4 741 
and their pupils 6 940 990 General superintendence and the staffing of the 
few government institutions are provided for hv educational services of which 
a description will be found in chapter IV In Madras the United Proi inc-‘s 
and the provinces now comprised m Bengal and Bihar and Orissa a portion 
of the inspecting staff was until recently paid and controlled by the district 
boards The entire inspecting staff has now been handed over to government 
19 It has been stated that the charter of 1813 permitted the appropna 
tion of a lakh of rupees annuall} for purposes of education But save for its 
reliance on pTivatc resemree he despatch of 18 j4 prt enh d no Imancial 
policy The despatch of 18a9 repaired this omission by la}ing down os a 
principle the imposition of a local rate (being a fixed proportion of the 
annual value of land) for purposes of elementary education This 
was followed by the Cess Acts for Sind (18G6) Madras (ISGG) Bombav 
'1809) the United Provinces and the Punjab (1871) There was consi 
derable variety in these Acts That for Bombay made compulsory a rat“ 
of 6^ per cent on the land levenuc The forward condition of education 
in certain parts of that presidency has sometimes been ascribed to this 
measure In Madras on the other hand the impoiition of a rate was gua^i 
voluntary the inhabitants of an area being empowered to assess theimselve^ 

for educational purposes The result in the latter presideacj was failure 

no increase in the funds nor in the number of rate schools on the other hand 
some closed and it was remarked that there can be little doubt that if a free 
voice were allowed in several villages a majontj would elect the discontinu 
anre of the schools In Bengal Act provided tmlj for coimnumcationa 
not for schools The permanent settlement offered a difficulty Early statis 
tics show tint m this province and Madras the actual expenditure from public 
funds on elementary schools was far below one per cent of the land revenue 
(the standard gencrall} adopted in other parts of India) while in Bengal not 
only was seven tenths of this met from imperial funds but the educational 
luidgot grant for all purposes was m large proportionate excess to the land 
revenue as corapirecl with other provinces* Aleantime expenditure had 
grown in 1866 07 to a total of just over 76 lakhs of rupees (taken for eleven 
ifiontlis and exclusive of Burma) Of this imperial funds contributed nearly 
48 hi hs receipts of Educational Committees cesses foes private enrlow^ 
aients etc 23 lakhs and other private sources 5 lakhs t In 1870 7l the 
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schools The idea of nmnicipil government in India is as old as 1CS7 and 
in that }ear the ere tion of i ^lool honse (bnt appareiitlv onlj one) was 
regarded as among the functions of such a liod} Effective municipal admin 
latration and the extension of the principle of election date from the latter 
half of the la^it centurj especiallv from Lnrd Kipons vicerojaltj and the 
Act» of 18S3 ISS4 Primary education is now regarded as an ohiigatorj 
duty of municipalities Siimlarl) a system of board admmi Iration in th“ 
tuial areas v\ a-, established 1 v the Local Self C’ovcrnm°nt \c*s of l^'S” 16''a 
and the bodies thereby created (varying considerably m constitution for dif 
ferent parts of the country) have extensive functions in connection -with 
elementary education The Roval Commission on Decentralisation proposed 
the confinement of the efforts local bodies entirely to primary schoals and 
the further devolution of edncational functions to rural Imrds sub di&trict 
boards and pancTia} ats the grant of reasonable latitude to sub district boaids 
to settle the curricula the maintenance bv local bodies of tbeir own ins{ ecting 
staffs fin addition to the government inspectorate) and the abrogation of rules 
requiring those bodies to devote specific percentages of their revenue to 
education These recommendations are under consideration But the 
important fact reTnaiHa that government siiperinlencU but doe not TnaTn'’c 
educational institutions Exceptions are certain colleges special institutions 
priman schooL where there is no other satisfactory agency lor their mam 
tenaneo and a few secondarv schooU intended to maintain the standard of 
instruction and discipline tn 1870 71 government institutions and pupiL 
numbered 10 304 and 461 8l8 respectively those under non government 
management 72 748 and 1433 00 > To dav government las 1 ‘»9l institu 
lions containing 187 726 pupils non government institutions number 134 341 
and their pupils 5 040 999 General superintendence and the staffin" of the 
few government institutions are provided for by educational service* of which 
a description will be found id chapter IV In Madras the TTnited Provinces 
and the provinces now comprised in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa a portion 
of the inspecting staff was until recently paid and controlled by the district 
boards The entire inspecting staff has now been handed over to govornmeut 
19 It has been stated that the charter of 1813 permitted the approprn 
lion of a lakh of rupees onnuallv for purposes of education But save for its 
reliance on private resource he despatch of 1^04 j rt crib d no Cnaiicial 
policv The despatch of 18o9 repaired this onussion by laving down as a 
principle th'‘ imposition of a local rate fbcin" a fixed proportion of the 
annual value of laud) for purposes of ^ementary education. This 
was followed bj' tlie Cess Acts for Siod (i860) Madras (1SC6) Bombay 
^1669) the Dnited Provinces and the Punyab (1S71) There was const 
Icrable varietv in these Acts That for Bonibav niide compul orv a rat" 
of 6^ per cent on the land revenue The forward condition of education 
in certain parts of that presidencv has 'sometimes been ascribed to this 
measure In Madras on the other hand the imposition of a rate was 
voluntary the inhabitants of an area being empowered to assess therasehe 
for educational purposes The result in the latter presidency was failure — 
no increase m the funds nor in the number of rate schools on the other hand 
■'omeclo ed and it was remarked that there can be little doubt tl at if a free 
voice were allowed in several iiilla^ a mayontv woulil elect the discontinu 
anee of the schooU In Bengal the Vet provided onlv for communications 
not f r schools The permanent settlement offered a dilScultv Early statis 
tu “liow that in thisprorince and Madras the actual expenditure from public 
fi n Is on elcinentin school* was far below one per cent of the land revenue 
{tl c standard generalh adopted in other parts or India) while in Bengal not 
onlv was seven tenths of this met from imperial fund* but the educational 
I tl l"ct grant for all purposes was in large proportionate excess to the land 
revenue ns comparctf with other provinces* Meantime expenditure had 
grown in iPCfi G7 to a total oC just over 76 lakhs of rupees (taken for eleven 
months an 1 exclusive of Burma) Of this imperial funds contributed nearly 
4S HI Us receipts of rducational Committees cesses fees private endow 
■nents etc 23 likl « and other private sources 5 lakhs t In 1870 71 tl e 
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III — General organisatton 

24 It will be com enient here to toudi briefly on the outlines of the system 
iiou pievalent in India, if only for the sake ol ^filmi ng the terms which occur 
in the iorthcoramg chapters This ma} be done under the heads of manage 
luent, finance and classification of institutions 

25 Government guides the policy and inspects, but does not own or Manag&nenl 
manage colleges and smiools There are exceptions to the latter assertion , and 

the} are important For there are certain institutions which government 
alone can efticientiv maintain, and others among which the maintenance of a 
limited number b} government is wholesome An aiKOunt of the controlling 
agencies is given in chapter IV For the most part, elementary schools are 
maintained by local bodies and piivate societies or individuals, secondary 
schools and colleges by private societies Government also maintains some 
high schools and colleges, nearly all the trainmg institutions for teachers, and 
the more important of such special institutions as deal with engineering, 
industr} , meaicine, agriculture, forestry, etc Thus the vast majority of the 
ordinary places of instruction are in the hands of local bodies or private 
agencies Government, however, inspects through its officers, prescribes the 
curricula (save when courses are subject to the uoiveroities) and apportions 
grants And all the institutions which submit to inspection, follow the cum 
cula and receive (or hope for) grant in aid, are termed public institutions 
These are sub divided as public mstitutious under pubbe management— t ^ , 
management by government or by a municipal or other local body such as a 
district board, and public institutions under private management— * ^ , 
management by a society, a committee, or an individual In addition, there 
nre private institutions — those which have not accepted departmental or 
imnersitj standards and do not submit their pupils to any public test The 
number of the^se is not very large and has slightly decreased in the past five 
jears, though a small increase is visible m the pupils The tendency is for 
the private school to enter the list of recognised scnools and become a public 
institution under private management 

Theca are other ageocies ot control The most important of these are 
the universities These are incorporated bodies partially under the control 
of government but possessed of a large measure of independence Their 
influence is limited to colleges and high sebooU for which they prescribe 
courses and hold examinations 

26 The total cost of the educational sjstem is shared almost equally be FinaHcc 
tw een public and private funds By the former are meant prov incial revenues 

and municipal or district board funds Provincial revenues are the produce 
of tho land vevenne and of taxation, part of whioh vs pavd nndeT pioavncval 
settlements, into the imperial exchequer and part is retained by the Local 
Government The portion paid to the imperial Government, enhanced by the 
produce of purely imperial heads of revenue (railways, irrigation, opium, etc ) 

IS partly used for imperial charges, «!uch as the army, and is parti} given back 
in V arious wa} s to pi ov inces One of these ways is the occasional distribution 
of sums for set purposes, such as education or sanitation The Government 
of India are able to urge forward a general policv by thus making available 
to Local Governments the means for its accomplishment The system has 
been questioned as tending to over centralisation The Royal Commis'Jiou on 
Decentralisation recommended in respect of these grants that the ^steni must 
be maintained provided that it mvolvra no increase of administrative con 
trol by the Gov ernment of India, and that the views of Local Governments are 
taken as to the relative urgenc} of objects They also remarked that objects 
should not always necessaril} be the same m eveiy provmce, and that recurnu" 
grants may gradiiall} be converted into sharra of growing revenue ‘Mum 
cipal ind district or local boards lev} ces^ea As this source of income is 
generally insufficient for their needs, it is increased by Local Governments 
through equilibrium grants for general purposes (i e , grants calculated to 
square income with expenditure) and suso special grants made for such 
purposes as expansion of education A portion of the municipal or district 
fund IS spent on education, and it is necessary to recollect that the fund is 
partlv the produce of local cesses and partly contributions from provincial 
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CHAPIER III 

GENERAL PROGRESS 


1 — Statutical Progress 

28 The first noticeable feature of the quinquennium is the increase of Increase of 
pupils In 1907 the number was 5 388 632 In 1912 it was 6 780 721 or fupih 
nearly 26 per cent larger Compared with past periods the increase is large 
compared with the population it is small The school going population has 

been calculated in India as 15 p r cent of the population Doubts have 
recently been cast upon this conventional figure The calculation depends 
upon the number of years which may be reckoned as representing a reasonable 
time for education the ages which begin and end this period and the proper 
tion of the population which is at any time included tetween those ages On 
the one hand m a country which is tropical and sub tropical the proportion 
of the population contained in the earlier age periods is larger than in cold 
climates * On the other hand wl ere the bulk of the population is agricul 
tural the period of education is necessarily shorter than under more com 
phcftted social conditions and the amount of education required is less 
The actual time spent under primary instruction is so far as the figures 
adduced in ch^ter VIII can show 3 8 years This period however cannot 
be taken as sufficient to secure permanent results for tbe figures of literacy 
warrant the assumption that many of those who receive education relapse 
into illiteracy The primary course (and this is all that need be considered) 
ordinarily occupies from five to six years and the average age of school life 
IS from the completion of the fifth to the completion of the eleventh or 
twelfth year These ages include (if we reckon to the end of the eleventh 
year) 13 7 per cent of the populat on (if we reckon to the end of the twelfth 
year) pist below IC per cent t The old figure of 15 per cent may therefore 
be taken as fairl} correct On this assumption only 17 7 of the population 
of a school going age are now at school against 14 8 per cent five years ago 
If only pupils under primary instruction are taken the percentage is still less 

29 The increase of 2 9 in the percentage is large especially when it is 
considered that tl e figure for 1907 is reckoned on the census total of 1901 
that for 1912 on the census total of 1911 and that the latter total exceeds the 
former bv over fourteen m llions of souls But the percentage m itself is 
very swull The reasons for this vsai be more suitably discussed in tbe chapter 
on primary education The following are the increases in different 
provinces — 
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rRQGItESS OP JDUCATIOS IVDIA 

The percentage of increase iso^cr 30 in throe proNinccA The fifniros of 
the last column fajrly represent the ediicatioml conditioji of difTtrcrit 
proMnees ns set forth Jn this review 

In 1002 the porcentige of those at school to the total popuhlion svas 1 9, 
and in 1001 the percentage of literat^ \ as 5 3 Xo« 2 7 of the population 
are at school, and m 1911 the pcrcennge of literates v as 9 9 

Another rough means of pidging the adv.ince of cdiit ition is a con- 
sideration of the growth in the numlicr of ncwKiiapcrs ntici perimlicals The 
num!)cr published in India in 1900 was l.'tOO In 1911 it was 1 B15 The 
increase has liccn much larger in the Ilengals than tl'^cwliere It is less easy 
to speak of the circulation of these papers Some of the new productions 
ha\c a minute circulation, hut that oi the more popul ir pa] trs lias generally 
increased 

30 The total amount spent upon education has ristn from Us 0 59,03,073 
^t3 726911^ to Rs 7S">,02,G05 (t'>219r>07> The figures for provinces arc 
given liclow — 
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This represenU expenditure from l>oth puhhc and private <^urces which 
“"tribute to the total m about equal proportions In 1912 tlie expenditure 
tt'sij. pjiW.'A VOTAA aiwa j-ost ovtT iooT crorcs oi rupees Inearti £2700 000). 
distributed among provinces as below \ 
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The North West Frontier Province easily leads the way in the increase 
both of total and of public expenditure Eastern Bengal and Asmara comes 
next It IS interesting to observe that in these two provinces and in Jladras 
Bombay, the Central Provinces and Cooi^ public expenditure has increased 
more rapidlj than total expenditure 

31 The quinquennium has witnessed the aUocation of impenal grants Imr,Pr,ni 
for purposes of education The amounts devoted to each branch of education 
u ill be stated in the appropriate chapters The totals are as foUows — 


"Vo recxirr ng grints allotted id 1911 

1912 

1913 


Rs 

00 17 000 
05 00 UUU 
3 19 00 010 


4 7+17 000 (£3 101 ISSJ 


60 00 000 for popular eda 
rat on 

10 00 000 for nn rersif r« 
snti secondary 
cdnration 

So 00 000 for TinonsLii da 
of education 


Tot»l 1 15 00 000 i£'(5Pr07) 


These figures include grants made shortly after the close of the quin 
qtrennrum The fuW effect of the«e affch.aCioa> has not jet made itscff Mt 
m the general expenditure figures Indeed the actual distribution of the 
last non recurring grant is being spread over three years On the other 
hand the grants made in I90o acd 1006 have plajed their pnrt in facilitating 
progress during the period under renew The figures of this paragraph 
refer solely to imperial grants not to the natural increase of provincial 
expenditure on education 

32 The average cost of educating a pupil his risen from Rs 8 8 2 a. /hfrage cost of 
to Rb 9-4 11 Out of this public funds defray Rs 4 119 The cost I'^apupd 
highest in the Punjab (Rs 14-11 8) and next highest in Bombay (Rs 13 0 10) 

It is lowest in Eastern Bengal and Assam (Rs 5 15 6) The most expondie 
institution is the professional college where a pupil costs ncarlj Rs 342 In 
an arts college the avenge expenditure is over Rs 169 in a secondan school 
Rs 23 10 3 and in a primary school Rs 4-6 5 

33 The general adsance of education in India during the last fift\ progress of the 
IS illustrated in the diagrams which figure at the beginning of this chapter f^ist fift j 
These show the gradual rise in the number of pupils and the concomitant 

rise in expenditure The figures of the earlier years are unrclial le the 
dotted line in the sixties and seicnties, represents transition to new and more 
complete methods of collecting statistical information Freedom from famine 
m particular and crenerally the material prosperity of tl c countn are jm 
portant factors The famines of 1874 and 1876 the severe famines of 1607 
and 1900 and the adyent of plague about the same time delajed progress to a 
considerable extent while the IS'^G 87 depression was partnllj duo to 
financial stress The resolution of the Govemnient of Bomliay ixmarks that 
during tjie htter part of the period under rencTr plague ms responsible for 
the closure of 3GS schools m two divisions alone But the material prosponts 
of the country and the spread of edncation have been well maintained during 
the last decade Since 1900 expenditure has increased bv 109 per cent am) 
the number of pupils by 52 per cent 
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II — Chance in attitude of the 'people 

34 The quinqueimium has witnessed a remarkable realisation on the part 
of almost all clashes of the growing importance of education The movement 
in ^vour of denominational universities the prominence which edncational 
problems now assume on the platform and in the press the debates in the 
imperial and local legislative councib and the introduction of a private bill 
for compulsory education all these are symptoms pointing m the same 
direction while growing numbers afford incontestible proof of enhanced 
demand The Government of Bombay remark that the history of the period 
indicates the pre<=ence among the people themselves of a growing disposi 
tion favourable to the reception of higher educational ideals and aspirations ’ 

35 Mr de la Fosse says that perW the most notable event m connection 

suddenly awakened interest in it manifested 
the zeal in some quarters- somewhat outruns discre- 
SL programme of extension 

called lor b> the Government of India should if funds suffice for its realisa 
tion certainh satisfy all but the most extravagaT ideSs It u not 
u^atuyl that the cry for mass education emanates from classes alreadv 

Shsatfon practical efforts towards its 

realisation are not alwajs commensurate with profession The incrpa«* of 

the conver<uoa of a middle vernaeuiar^rWi . ^ m that province and 
often arouses luduidual generosuv aoclo veraacular school 

English classes are unpopular ^ ^ ^ courses which do not lead to 

schools and coUegeslYas^^en rMnarkable*"*Th”'^^^ institutions fsecondarj 
period has amounted to 47 per cent The ’“crease of pupils during the 
existing facilities to cope with rapid exnaJ insufficiency of 

numbers has had to be fired in cofemmliff . i *0™^ provinces a limit of 
quacy of colleges to accommodate cand?HMi^^® 1° Bengals the made 
barra«sing Some interesting fi-nires from^ihA^P proved em 

numbers in secondary schools are ouotoil ^ Buniah report regarding the 
37 Indiv.duaUss.strn« L 180 of this review 

or specialised studies Eduction in of higher 

Bourne complains of the lack of foundation 

mns are the generositv of the Tata famII^H^«.^ schools Excep 

the Indian Institute of Science at £Sr,i ^ establishment of 

^^titntions ,n the Bomba> pSiden^ endowment of 

and the number of endowed fellowLw exceptions 

means insignificant Xmong mstan^^of P"«s isV uo 

after the quinnuenninm maj be mentfoned^iT liberality during or lust 
denominational unnersities the gift of fiftpen appeals for 

to the Calcutta \ niversiU the made by Sir T Palit 

r.iiaratrollo..eandofthe^miLS3r'^°'^P^ Science Institute and 
donation for a iinuersitv hi ran at Cil^ commerce in Bombav a lame 
» lect,™ „f f,>e hUs nnot the (■”« »tr.U„Tof SlHhe 

3 «tv of Swat an 

dual acts of ceneros.tr esnawar Reports mention other indivi 


III -General improremeats 
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39 With the growth of education and the increased complexity of the (i) Increased 
questions it imohes a greater responsibility falls upon gorernment and resmimbihi,, 
larger portion of its attention is necessarily demoted to this side of admimstra 0 / govenime^ 
tion Accordingly a separate department has been created in the Goiern (a) htwroied 
raent of India a department of public instruction has been organised in the orgamsaiion 
ISorth West Frontier ProTince the inspecting staff has been strengthened 
throughout the provinces and has received the status of 1 government 

serMce where it did not previously possess it Large grants haie been made 
for the expansion and improvement of institutions and the administration 
of these funds will in itself demand a greater perfection in the machinery 
Tlie inspecting staffs of province^ are often too small to cope w ith the number 
of schools Isotwithstanding that they have lx»n strengthened the number 
of officers in some areas is still quite inadequate With enlargement of the 
staff there has arisen the need for co ordination of duties — a subject treated 
of in chapter IV Administration tends to grow more involved and this 
lias necessitated in some provinces new methods of cooperation with civil 
officers The growth of the subordinate inspecting staff demands increased 
supervision and threatens to be largely ineffectual unless means are adopted 
through special training to render it helpful rather than inquisitorial 

A feature of some importance among the administrative changes of the 
period has been the devolution of powers to officers of the departments of 
public instruction This is renders necessary by the increasing volume of 
work The measures of decentralisation generally relate to matters of routine 
and need not be detailed here \mong the more important of tlicm is the 
power to appoint officers on higher rates of pay and to sanction building 
schemes up to a higher amount tliao was formerly permitted 

40 At the same time steps have been taken to take the public into con (t) i\on ofpeial 
fidence in the framing 0 / educational schemes Sir Harcourt Butler the first co oj eraiion 
Member for Education in the Governor Generals Council based the initial 
operations of the department upon the advice of three conferences to which 

non official representatives were admitted in laige numbers Tlic first of 
these fittingly dealt with general problems of Indian education the sccunl 
with the improvement of oriental studies the third with the education of the 
domiciled community The proceedings of the«e conferences have been pub 
lished in full and allusion is made to them in the preceding resolution and in 
the pages of this review Nor is this all Committees have been summoned 
for discussion in the prov inces and the ouinquennium has been characterised 
by the number of its conferences Conferences says Mr de la Fosse have 
been throughout the chief means bv which reforms have been initiated Before 
making any step forward it has Wn live practice to take stoch of the situa 
tion and to confer with experts and otliera interested in education ns to the 
plan of campaign The questions of s^condarv and of industrial education 
in that province were considered by two conferenees called at Is ami Tal 
This second que&tion was also discu«i5ed at winfcrcQC s held m Burma and m 
E I'stern Bengal and Assam in 1909 and bv a committee in tlie Punjab Com 
mittets were summoned for the framing of the *5chool leaving certificate 
scheme in Madras and of courses for European «cIk»U in the same presidenev 
for the revision of primary courses in Bengal tlie fomndation of pr«,»o«;als for 
a school final examination and for the improvement ol Muhammadan cduca 
tion of the Presidency College and of the Calcutt % Af orreu s Training Collep 
for the establishment of a technological institute in the same citv and for 
the distribution of tl e imperial grants on the question of rural education in 
the United Provinces on the fnniing of i vcrnaculir curriculum on the 
reform of madra^'^as and on moral and religious e<luc tion in Ben"il and 
Eastern Bengal and As am A gencnl conference ordinarily attcndetl Iwth 
bv officials and non ofTcnls was cstalli bed m the Punjab m 1009 as an 
annual event The first of these meetings deilt with the unification of pri 
marv curricula the pay of village teachers the siinf lification of the code 
etc the second considered a draft revision of tin school curriculum tl e 
third dealt with mote purclv dopartm-ntal «ubj'>ets and was confin«l to 
departmental officers An important dcveloptnent tn Eastern Bengal and 
\4am has l>een the estahlishmcnt as a permanent l»odv of a lemale Educa 
tion Committee whieh meets annualU and is consulted Iv government on all 
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que^tiona affecting the education of girls In addition says Jlr Eoy, 
^ to the formulation of large projects tor the e-«pansion and reform of girls 
schools of all grades the attention of tbi> committee during the past three 
jears bis been directed to the inspection of schools the discussion and pre 
scriptioa of better methods of teaching the improvement of mdis idual institu 
tions and the encouragement of «studi among girls and nomen bj the forma 
tion of ladies committees and the introduction of zenana teaching These 
conferences have generallv been largely attended by prn ate indmdualo Im 
portant schemes have been framed and considerable progress has been made 
in carrynng them out 

41 The superiority of the public o>er the privately managed school vtas 
emphasised at the Allahabad conference of IDll But the policy of entrust- 
ing higher education as far as possible to private agem^ is maintain‘d 
The recommendations of the Government of India made in 190G included 
the establishment of a certain nomher of go%ernment high schools The 
Decentrali'^ation CoiniQi'?sion adiocated the transfer of En^ish schools from 
local bodies to government Id the Ijniled Provinces high schools have been 
jnade over from district boards to the State — coD»iderably to the benefit oi 
the institutions In Burma a certain number of government high and middle 
English schools are being established and it has been decided to bring under 
go'emment management the mnnicipal high schools at Bassem and Akvab 
ihe Central I rovmces administration lia» decided to play an active part in 
bippiving «econdary education in important centres Part of the scheme 
jut forward for the North West Frontier Province is the pronncialisation 
of municipal high schools vhicb has since been sanctions It has been 
found desirable to place under government manageirent (with the full con 
sent of the college authorities) the Gujarat CoUege in Bombay and (just after 
the close of the period) the Horns College in the Central Provinces 


(&) Board 
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42 The private management of primary schools has not proved successful 
Their organisation i» defective their distribution uneven Large portions of 
the country have been actually over schooled but the ineSciency and poor 
accommodation of the institutions rendered them unattractive One of the 
most striUing features of the figures Quoted at the beginning of this chapter 
18 the comparatively small increase of institutions amounting (for those of 
all kinds) to only 8 per cent against an increase in pupils of 26 per cent In 
other words an institution now educates 38 pupils against 33 pupils five 
years ago This is particularly marked in the North West Trontier Pro 
Vince where an actual diminution of 212 -scliools has been accompanied b\ an 
increase of pupiU amoonting to over 20 per cent and a large enhancement of 
expenditure In Eastern Bengal and Assam too the increase of institutions 
has be-n insignificant and the growth of pupils large A more even distn 
bvition of schools IS being observed single good school are being substituted 
inellicKot lostitiitions nen sohcSls are bemg 
C5tibl>sl»d where noae eaistcd before Board primary schools are moil 
popolar and are increasing at a more rapid rate than prwately managed 
schools The Jawing ter insrenetioa and the appreciation of more 

efficient insWntions are CTinred by the proprtionately greater increase of 
pupil The pol ey of gorermnent m a regnfar surrey of the eoimtri with a 
,.en to properly distnbu^ prension of sehooVs ‘The work has b™now 
commenced The figures of the qninqnennmm appear to lustify eoSidK 
nble expectations from its execution * ^ coasiaer 


e expecianons irom its execution ^ — 

WPmnMj 43 '''Me the demand is for hoard pramary schools wherever possible 

,an,m,rf dcavonrs hare been made to imprnre privately managed institutioK Xi 
inst lultons of tl e higher or of the elementary grad“ by means of fn-antfi Tha L. V 
md to elemental schools In Mai£ incrJs^rsf.gXnj ij ,E 
Previnias the annual grants to aided colleges mcreied by 69 Mr renY 
near h four lakhs were given for capital nurpo-c^ the ^ 

to schools teaching Englf-h rose ^32 per rent and thn«e grants m 
by Csiporrent lor the vlmle of Indm the crania 
I \ 10 I er cent to secondary rnghsh schools Iv 20 rvr have mere: 

cular schools I v 21 per cent to primary schook hy^ 1° middle vei 

schools bv CO per cent The M’evpSrre i^.V^?: 
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The aroo\mt now annuaUj disbursed from public funds to aided institutions 
IS over 80 Hkhs and this sum excludes grints for capital purposes 

The matter in which privately managed institutions stand mostlv in 
need is improvement of staD In state school the teachers are pensionable 
in board schools they are sometimes pensionable and sometimes suliscniie to 
provident funds There are few measures which would contribute more sub 
stantially to securing a better tjpe of teacher m privatel> managed schools 
than the estiblishment of some similar pnnision Progress in tins respect 
has been made during the quinquennium In Madras the question of estab 
lishing a provident fund for teachers in privately managed institutions is 
under consideration and expenditure upon provident funds started bj private 
managers IS now recognised as a proper object of aid Such funds bav< bctn 
established in various grades of institutions in the Punjab contributions 
towards them are allowed to count as expenditure on tuition in sccond-'i^ 
schools they have lieen instituted for primary tcacheri* in all districts The 
Central Provinces administration has under consideration the establislmicnt 
of a provident fund for teachers in aided schools In the North W cst Pron 
tier Province a regular service of \enneular teachers has been formed The 
Government of India have also addressed Local Goiemments generally on the 
subject 

44 Amon" improvements must be reckoned the provision of more suit (if) JJuiIdni/js 
able accommodation There has been great bnilding activity Greater 
attention is being paid to the special requirements of educational bmldings 

The provision of houses for primary schools remains a problem There is a 
tendency to adopt type plans for this and other simple forms of school houses 
Tins has especially been the case in the United Provinces where the designs 
include buildings for schools hostels and manual training workshops The 
buildings since erected are stated to have given satisfaction in all respects 
and the existence of standard plans has effected great saving of labour The 
reports from Bengal the Punjab Eastern Bengal and Assam and the North 
^V^est Erontier Province also speak of type plans having been framed— 
mainly for primary schools 

45 It has more and more been recognised that the type of education (ni) liroader 
followed by most pupils in India is narrow and deadening The reaction uleas of 
against this state ot things ha«» taken different forms The demand foT cd /eohon 
industrial training and the reviving interest in oriental studies will be des 

cnbed in the chapter* on those subjects It is necessary hero to deal at some 
length w ith the subjects of ph} steal and moral training and bncfij to mention 
the steps that have been taken to free study from the influence of a hard and 
fast examinational sastem 

4b Eireater attention to pbjsica4 culture bas Wen n lentwre d1 Wib qmri Pliyntol 
quennium Bengal has recently obtained a physical director from the United and tnanml 
States In the United Provinces much In* lx*cn done for providing schixilstniininy 
witbjiroper playing grounds The protective *idc of phvsital education has 
begun to receive attention in the Punjab and a commencement has !»cen made 
of systematic plivsical examination This province has also a completelv 
organised system of physical training and athletic competitions for «chooN 
high schools have their teachere of athletics vernacular schools are visited by 
peripatetic instructors in the employ of IxianU tournaments are hel<! first 
in district* and afterward* at the headquarter* of dni'ion* In the h«t 
year of the quinquennium a compul«ory svstem of game* was introdiicctl into 
all government schools of the Central Province* leather with tie pa\'mrnt 
of a games fee to *upport the clulw This is reported to be working well 
The Madn* report notice* that an encouraging feature is the increasing 
abilitv of students to manacc tbcir gomes for them*c!ve* while it i* feared 
that most teacher* *tin take but little interest in them Tin sarre complaint 
IS made alioiit teacher* in Bengal who n* a whole do not appreciate the 
value of pln*ical training for tlicir pupil* and do little for the I'ctter organi 
potion of *chool game* much less take part in them tl em«clve* \part from 
till* there i-> no douht great keenness evinced among college an<l secondary 
school pupil* and a con*ideraMe cITeienca ho* lioen nltatne<I in athletic* 
while drill and (country cxerci«e>) are reguhrU practi M in 

almost all public institution* Mh lusher and pnman 
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47 A word of wamuig has to be added though it is apparently not appli 
cable m all provinces upon a danger which attends the introduction of 
western systems of athletics Sir A Bourne remarks that the institution of 
tournaments and cup ties bj which it has been sought to encourage games has 
not been an nnmised tenefit It has e\en produ^ an incipient profession 
aliam which keeps the number of boys actually playing games comparatively 
small "Nor la Mr Prior in favonr of tournaments the spirit of sport (he 
writes) IS almost entirely wanting and the great crowds of school 
IxDp who witness the matches usually contain only a very tiny per 
centage of bo>s who have ever plaved the game themselves or e\er 
will play it While admitting that matters impro\e and that matches end 
less frequently than before in inter tribal warfare and stone throning he is 
convince that while the playing of oiganiscd games should be encouraged 
the time has not come for tournaments between institutions to be plaved with 
moral profit to the boys The Bengal report too complaii^ of the spirit of 
profes lonalism which leads-to the enrolment of bo\*s in schools in order that 
they may be qualified to play in matches and the over emulation and excite 
mcnt which sometimes result in acts of violence against the opposite party or 
their friends The report from the United Provinces cites an instance in 
which the students of a normal school were summonsed bv the team which they 
had defeated at hockey for assaults committed in the course of the game 
the case was happily compromised out of court when it came to be under 
stood that no malice lay behind the vigour of the attack The same report 
states that it has been found desirable to abolish the tournament system alto- 
gether owing to the professionalism and unpleasantness which were engen 
dered and from which it appears not even headmasters were altogether free 
Its di«appearance appears to have had no damaging effect upon enthusiasm 
On the other hand the fostering endeavours of the college st^s and of a 
nuiversitv committee for inter collegiate contests are said to have wrought 
improvement in athletio» m the Punjab where in spite of occasional disturb 
ances, a more fnendlv and sportsmanlike spirit is said to be growing up and 
there is no reason to question the beneficial effect of tournaments 

Professionalism and crude ideas respecting contests wh*re party spirit 
may run high are dangers to be guarded against and the latter is a not un 
natural characteriatic of the earlier stages of an implanted growth But the 
taste for "atnes in themselves, is wbollv good and the right spirit is nrowing 
The aTera"e Indian student bves a healtbv life when he has the opportunity 
In some of the large towns his phvsical condition often leaves everrthing to 
be desired Calcutta nossesse* over 8 000 college students and nearlv 53 000 
school pupils Be} ond the public parks few of the institutions have play 
grounds worthy the name Manv have none others give the title to my 
small space that happens to be unoccupied in the compound ^ 

4S Save for the beginning made in the Pnnjab but little is done m the 
way of medical inspection Simple hygiene lessons are generallv included in 
vernacular text books and tbe subject sometimes figures as a separate one in 
higher schools But tbe teaching is too often unreal The Government of 
India have recently given Rs 2o lakhs for educational hygiene the provision 
of playgrounds and kindred objects 


49 ^faniial training is being introduced as a part of the instructional 
sj-^teiu but its introduction is slow Air Prior says that this branch of 
a liberal education is still viewed with dislike and distrust it is not renarded 
as an) part of the stock m trade of a clerk a graduate a shop keener or ^ 
gentleman all that the parent asks of the school is that it shall pass hi 
son bv anv means through the requisite exam nation Nevertheless mann^l 
training now forms an item m the course of some of the tramiTifr J^nuai 
manual classes are attached to some of the board schools m feSv CW 


(b) Peli^tous 
ond tni>rol 
tnvfruiXteru 


the 


50 The question of religions and moral traimnc has cnmA 

fore ianh tl>e <,umquemuQin, The auitnde of ‘l 

religion I os already bren described as one of neutrahtv ^ 

teaching in public schools abstention from interference with^^tra^ 
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pTi.%atel> managed schools Certam concessions have been allowed In the 
United ProMnces the education code permits religious instruction for one 
hour a neek to the children of parents who desire it but the ordinaiy staff 
IS to ha\e nothing to do with the instruction In the Punjab the code per 
mils religions instiuction on the premists of ixard schools out of school 
hours provided that it is imparted m accordance with rules laid down by 
the local body that the parents desire it that no teacher m regular emploj 
IS compelled to teach and that no charge for such instruction is paid from 
public funds. In 1900 10 religious instruction was permitted m state 
schools in Burma where the great majority of the people are Buddhists and 
thus oJler a fairly homogeneous held The chief conditions imposed were the 
equal recognition of different faiths the provision of instruction out oi 
school hours without compulsion and only at the request of parents or 
guardians the separation ol any fees collected for religious instruction from 
school fees the approval of the selected teacher by the inspector and the 
prohibition of anj religioui ceremony festival or public act of worship 
within the school precincts 

51 The results do not always confirm the reality of the outcry against a 
purely secular system There are vast numbers of privately managed insti 
tutiona of every grade where religious instruction has always been permitted 
and yet none has ever been imparted In the United Provinces only five 
schools have taken advantage ol the concession made in the case of govern 
ment institutions Hr de la Fosse concludes that the middle class parent 
is yarcus deorum cultOT et tnfrequens and remarks the fact that ^ough 
by reason of the equal observance of the festivals of various religions no 
school boy in the world enjoys so many holidays as the Indian school boy 
yet those who demand religious instruction have not thought of utilising 
these opportunities It must however be remembered that the mam declara 
tion ot government dating as U does from a time which apprehended the 
dangers of proselytisation is regarded as deterrent m the case of publicly 
minaged schools that in a matter like this the privately managed school is 
prone to follow suit and that new orders take long to permeate the pubbe 
mind In Burma the idea of religious instruction is rendered familiar by 
its prevalence m monastic schools and similar instruction chiefiy Buddhist 
(though representatives of other religions have equal rights of access to pupils 
of their faiths) is now given in sixtv state institutions The teachers are 
mainly members of the school staff aud receive no special remuneration The 
system is said to be working smoothly and to be productive of good — if only 
by weakening the belief that secular instruction is the only work of schools 
let even here though the concession was received with delight by those 
concerned and though parents are not apathetic practical help from them 
is not foTlhcommg and there is a tendency to look to government for every 
thing 

52 The influence of a long established principle natural inertia and the 
liabit of regarding a school as a machine to facilitate the passing of external 
examinations doubtless largely account for the contrast between inactivity 
and outcry bor is the demand universal There can be no doubt of its 
widespread reality among Muhammadans It is less general among Hindus 
This was strikmqly emphasised in the divergent opinions expressed at the 
Allahabad conference One speaker averred that those brought up in the 
most orthodox manner often display the most unsettled minds another cited 
an instance in which the introduction of xebgion as part of the school course 
had given rise to religious reaction and political propagandism both these 
authorities considered such instruction to be imptBsiblc Mr de la Fosse 
observes that purely secular education is often r^rded as the underlying 
cause of social moral and political unrest but that a perverted religious 
sense has quite as often been the cause of depravity Mr Godley warns 
a<»ainst the too common assumption that the value of a school as a moral 
agency is secured by the inclusion of some form ot religious teaching 

53 The changes m nJe which have been noticed the increase of deno- 
minational schools in the Punjab and the collection of funds for communal 
universities form the record of achievement during the quinquennium This 
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does not amount to much The time has rather been formative of opinion 
IIowL^er «1oiv1t it transforms it«elf into deed there is no doubt a leeling 
abroad that respect for parents and teachers has waned that the students 
moral stor^oose is often emptv, swept and garnished and that it is eonse 
quentlv receptive of wild and nTe5»poii3ible notion's The evil is sjTnptomatic 
of transition — ^Ibe conflict between the old and the nevr The Government of 
India base suggested the calling together of committees in the different pro- 
vinces to consider the matter 

Moral in tmction presents less difficulty The reading books commonly 
include moral le£.son» SomtUmes direct moral inalniction is given In 
Bombav a book of moral stones been prepared for teachers The diffi 
culty lies witli the staff “ The average teacher ” savs ilr Godley, ‘ has not 
the capacity for imparting direct moral instruction in such a way as to in 
terest and impress his pnpiL” There are plentv of exceptions, and better 
recruitment and training will effect a diange ~3Ieantime as one authonty 
sav- wl roual not attack the problem as if it were a case of Laying on gas 
and water “ There are educationists of experience ” savs Mr Prior who 
firmly telieve that moralitv cannot with benefit appear upon a time table that 
It «houId permeate the whole curriculum work plav and life of the school 
and that at pre-sent we have not the necesairv vehicnlar facilities, for the 
imparting of specific morabtv Personallv I believe rather in discipline 
the examme of worthv men mental development (m-tead of memory cram 
ming) enlistment of parental co-operation and m o^anised manlv games” 
5i. One wav of bringing order and good influence into the students life 
IS through the hostel svstem. Owing to the unsuitability of manv «o-call^ 
guardians ” savs Mr Prothero * who are allowed to act in Icco farenUs, but 
who are often m no wav connected with their wards and have no control over 
them and the want of well Qualified resident superintendents for the messes 
It IS hoped in time to establi«h sufficient college hostels to accommo^te all 
students wlio do not live with their parents or natural guardians Students 
require suitable accommodation strict oversight quietness for stndv care in 
sickness and freedom from domestic worries, and only in hostels can the«e 
wants be sufficiently supplied The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab be 
It 105 that a svsteta of denominational hostel* mav meet the difficulty of 
religious instruction 

There has boea a great increase in hostel* during the period There 
are now 2 7% hostel* with 107 3-3 boarders and the annual cost is 
Rs m 72 340 a year The answering figurr^ five years ago were 1 030 
ho^tel^ 7© 412 boarders and Rs 3C7I705 In the Central Provinces the 
increase of board<.rs in recondarv schools amounts to 5o per cent The 
Government of India have recenlK made grants for liOstel« amountinf» to 
five lakhs recurrin" and R» 134 62000 (iOOOOOO) capital The recurrin" 
expenditure is probablj m the first instance being spent on buildin^^ But 
hostels require good supennlcndeace and money will be required U» secure 
th- latter ^ 


5j Tlie policv of Lord Curzons government struck a blow at the system 
of exee»*ive examinations in India 1 he onlv school examinations ordinarily 
rect)giu-.ed an. the in fifu test that close* the pnmarv course and that which 
clows the complete school life College life is still largelv a preparation for 
iimversitv exaninations Opinion m some quarters continues to mourn the 
abolition of examinations at intermediate stages of the school career here 
an<l there linger of the old svstera On the whole however the 

chw^ has undoubtcdl. ton for goo.1 The farther problem of the nature 
of tl e test mat shoult! dose the secondirr school coarse has exercised the 
nmds of edmrittottists Jt t. twognisod that the matricalatioas of the umw 
titt« toBer from the dibits „t dtnltns vnth unmaaaseaMe nuXi of 
candidate and from the def^ inherent m external ciamTnation, ]£mb?r 
alrotlt lea.! Its ^b»I tnal exam, nation recCT.sed for entrance fa iS 
pnl lie sera ice bnl not to the uniters, ty tl-dras and the ^^Lt r.“ 
tmee. late mst.tute,! ststem, dnnn- the renal all 
t.ntral rttttinces tthere hotreter tie attSm b,! '*■' 

n,th snroess The objeta of u»se rohemes (tSneh tr.rbc^L?,'K 
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length m chapter VII) is to place the test m the hands of persons actinll) 
cognisant of the schools to give due weight to the record of the pupil and 
to introduce oral and practical tests as an adjunct to written papers Sir 
A Bourne says of the system in Madras that the secondary school certificate 
records not only the degree of success attained in a public examination 
but also the work done in school for not less than three jears and the chanc 
ters and aptitudes of the holders as manifested during the same period 
The scheme is reported to have had great success and is described in the 
resolution of the Local Goiernraent as perhaps the most striking reform of 
the quinquennium 


IV — Main events of the period 

56 The preceding section has indicated the mam trend of development 
The ensuing chapters will treat of education and its progress under various 
heads In order to provide a synoptic view some of the mam events of the 
last five years (exclusive of those already mentioned) are recited below 

57 The continued effect of the legislation of 1904 has been visible mUnnersiijaid 
university and collegiate education The exercise of the powers therebj con college educa 
ferred on the universities has added to the efficiencj of the colleges The tion 
imiversities themselves have been busied with (m some cases) the consolidation 

of the courses of study with the initiation of teaching arrangements m post 
graduate work and with the provision of suitable buildings for their meet- 
ings their libraries or their examinations In the meantime new ideals 
of university education have arisen which bode far reaching changes m the 
future The Hindus and the Muhammadans have proposed denominational 
universities at Benares and Aligarh A scheme is being formulated for a 
teaching and local university at Dacca and separate universities liave been 
suggested elsewhere The size of colleges has increased The attainment 
ofliigher standards has added largely to their cost Among single incidents 
the most striking is undoubtedly the movement for coDcgnle education 
among the frontier tribes This has already taken a most practical form 
and at the opening of the buildings destined to grow into tlie Jshmia College 
o! Peshawar Sir Harcourt Butler pointed out the deep significance o! this 
event Standing here on the most famous highway of Asia facing the 
mouth of the Iviyber Pass I confess tint my imagination is powerfully 
affected at the prospect of the enlightenment which will radiate from this 
school and college not only in this province and along the frontier but far 
into the recesses of Asia 

58 Secondary education has devclopc<l along lines laid down m IDOC and Second in/ 
generally reiterated vn the foregoing resolution The various Local Govern frf imtion 
raents have so far as funds were available translated Ibis policy into fact 
Among the reforms now in progress none is more important than the 
improvement of the prospects of teachers in these institutions — whether hj 

the framing of more favourable terms of service in government schools or 
bv the enhancement of grant and the introduction of more clastic metliods in 
Its assessment for those under private management In some provinces much 
has already been done in these directions notahlj the services have been 
improved in Bonibaj the United Provinces the Central Provinces an 1 the 
North ^\est I rontier Province The demand for English education is in 
creasing enormouslj and the number of pupils attracted bj tie liigher cm 
ciencv of government institutions Ins in «!onie places proved a source of 
embarrassment Several prcivinccs have substantiallv ni«od tlie fee rates m 
secondarv schools and m colleges This measure Ins In J no apparent 
influence on numbers The ciirnculiim Ins been entirelv revised in I-astern 
Bengal and Assam The growth of systems of «cliool leaving ccrtifcat<s or 
examinations in several provinces (notallv Afadras) Ins l>ecn an important 
feature of the quinquennium Some of the reports complain of tie advei^ 
effects of the matncuhtion upon stiidv and origimhtv of method Tl c 
Ben'^al report nM questions the stan 1 »rd of tl e matncuhtion and ll c re«o 
liition of the Government of Itombav mentions indications that most of tie 
eo!le'’es have been suffering from a nleihon of immature first year students 
induce! bv tlie undulv low standard of the matriculation and supports the 
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does not amount to much The tune has rather been formative of opinion 
However slowlv it tnnsforms itself into deed there i« no doubt a feeling 
abroad that respect for parents and teadiers has waned that the students 
moral stor^ouse is often einptv swept and garnished and that it is conse- 
quently receptive of wild and irresponsible notions The evil is sjtnptoniatic 
of transition — ^the conflict between the old and the new The Govemment of 
India have suggested the calling together of committees in the different pro- 
vinces to consider the matter 

Moral instruction presents lesa difficnlty The reading boohs commonly 
include moral leo ons Sometimes direct moral instruction is given In 
Bombav a book of moml stones has been prepared for teachers The difB 
culty lies with the staff The average teacher " savs Sir Godley has not 
the capacitj for imparting direct moral instruction in such a way as to in 
terest and impre^ his pupils ” There are plentv of exceptions and better 
recruitment and training will effect a change -Meantime as one authority 
saT» we must not attack the problem as if it were a case of lapng on gas 
and water There are educationists of experience ” savs "Mr Prior who 
firmlv believe that morality cannot with benefit appear upon a time table that 
It should permeate the whole curriculum, work play and life of the school 
and that at present we have not the necessarv vehicular facilities for the 
imparting of specific morality Personally I believe rather m discipline 
the examine of worthy men mental development (instead of memorv-cram 
ming) emistment of parental co-operation and in organised manly games 
The hostel 54 One wav of bringing order and good influence into the students life 

3 j^em IS Ihroagh. the hostel system “ Owing to the unsuitability of many so^alled 

guardians " says Mr Prothero ” who are allowed to act »» loco farentu but 
who are often in no way connected with their wards and hare no control over 
them and the want of well qualified resident supennteodents for the messes 
It IS hoped in time to establish sufficient college hostels to accommodate all 
students who do not live with their parents or natural guardians Students 
reouire suitable accommodation strict oversight quietness for study care in 
siclmesa and freedom from domestic worries and onlv in hostels can these 
wants be sufficiently supplied " The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab be 
lieves that a system of denominational ho&tels mav meet the difficulty of 
religious inatrucUon 

There lias been a great increase in hosteU during the period There 
arc now 2 790 hosteU with 107 3SS boarders and the annual cost is 
Rs 1)4 72340 a year The answering figur-s five years ago were 1930 
hostels 7b 412 boarders and Rs 30 71 703 In the Central Provinces the 
increase of boarders in secondan schools amounts to 5o per cent The 
Govemment of India have recentiv made grants for hostels amountiu" to 
five lakhs recurrin" and Rs 1 W82000 (£900 000) capital The recurring 
expenditure is probably ip the first instance being spent on buildings But 
hostels require good superintendence and monev will be required to secure 
tb- latter 


The eiamira 
tion system 


5o The policy of lord Curzons govemment struck a blow at the system 
of excessive examinations in India The only school exarainatvons ordinarily 
recognised are tlio in situ test that closes the primary course and that which 
closes the complete school life College life is still largely a preparation for 
univcrsitj examinations Opinion in some quarters continues to mourn the 
alxjUtion of examinations at intermediate stages of the school career here 
and there linger vestiges of the old sj-stem On the whole however the 
change has undoubtedh been for good The further problem of the nature 
of the test tint should close the secondary school course has everci-ied the 


sities suffer from the diffi^j of dealing with unmanageable numbers of 
ran.lidatM and from ll>t drf^ inherent in Mcmnl eiammatinns Stav 
nlrea Ii I id its ^hoo! final Knimnatioo recogn.^d for entrance to S 
puUic service but not to the nniversitv Madras and b 

Vinces have mstitute 1 systems dnein-- the cerSf D United Prp- 
teniral Provinces nlere however 5ie attemDt haf^ t 
vrith inccra. The object of Uiem «hen.ee (vfh.eS wiU be^LXd nt 
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length m chapter VII) is to place the test in iJie hands of persons actuall} 
cognisant of the schools to give due weight to the record of the pupil and 
to introduce oral and practical tests as an adjunct to written papers Sir 
A Bourne says of the system m Madras that the secondary school certificate 
records not only the degree of success attained in a public esannnation, 
but also the work done in school for not less than three years, and the charac 
ters and aptitudes of the holders as manifested during the same period” 
The scheme is reported to have had great success and is described in the 
resolution of the Local Government as perhaps the most striking reform of 
the quinquennium 


IV — J/ain events of ike fertod 

56 The preceding section has indicated the mam trend of development 
The ensuing chapters will treat of education and its progress under various 
heads In order to provide a synoptic view, some of the main events of the 
last five years (exclusive of those already mentioned) are recited below 

57 The continued effect of the legislation of 1904 has been visible in VmiersUy and 
university and collegiate education The exercise of the powers thereby con college ednca 
ferred on the universities has added to the efficiency of the colleges Thepon 
universities themselves have been busied with (m some cases) the consolidation 

of the courses of study, with the initiation of teaching arrangements in post 
graduate work, and with the provision of suitable buiUmgs for their meet- 
ings, their libraries or their examinations In the meantime, new ideals 
of university education have arisen which bode far reaching changes in the 
future The Hindus and the Muhammadans have proposed denominational 
universities at Benares and Aligarh A sdieme is being formulated for a 
teaching and local university at Dacca, and separate universities have been 
suMested elsewhere The size of colleges has increased The attainment 
of Higher standards has added largely to their cost Among single incidents 
the most striking is undoubtedly the movement for collegiate education 
among the frontier tribes This has already taken a most practical form, 
and, at the openingof the buildings destined to grow into the Islamia College 
of Peshawar, Sir Harcourt Butler pointed out the deep significance of this 
event “ Standing here, on the most famous highway of Asia, facing the 
mouth of the Khyber Pass I confess that my imagination is powerfully 
affected at the prospect of the enlightenment which oill radiate from this 
school and college, not only in this province and along the frontier, but far 
into the recesses of Asia ’’ / 
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Me« that, -for purposes of the unnersitj, the high school course should bo 
extended by at least one year Though progress has been made in secondary 
education, much still remauit. to be done, and glaring defects ha\e yet to 
he remoied 

59 Apart from the interest exlnbited m primar) education, the mam 
features ot the period have been the reorganisation of courses m certain 
proiinces, the establishment of the board school system in the districts of 
Lastern Bengal, and the complete abolition of fees in the North West 
frontier Province The Government of India have requested that a portion 
of the grants made should be devoted to the extension of the principle of 
free elementary education While rejecting the proposals for compulsory 
attendance at schools, they have urged the extension of facilities and a sj stem 
of surveys which should place education of a simple kind wnthm the reach of 
ail who desire it, and they have emphasised their wishes in this matter by 
the provision of grants which will serve to facilitate a beginning in a more 
extensive and systematic distribution of institutions While educational 
surveys are expected to produce a larger e\ tension of elementary instruction 
attempts are being made to improve the standard by fixing higher rates of 
pay for teachers, increasing the facilities for training and gradualiy enlarg- 
ing the agency for inspection How essential are these reforms and how 
futile would be a rapid and cheap expansion without such precautions is 
demonstrated % the fact that, even as tilings are, 39 per cent of tho«e 
educated relapse withm a few years into illiteracy 

60 Professional education has witnessed a certain amount of improve 
nienl and concentration m law classes and institutions A new medical 
college has been opened at Lucknow, and a new departure js under contem 
plation at Delhi in the shape of a medical college for women The agncid 
tural college at Cawnpore nos, been developed and n new college opened at 
Lyallpur 

In lOll the Indian Institute of Science opened at Bangaloro The 
numbers under technical and industrial education have steadily risen The 
resolution of the Government of Bombay speaks of the remarkable progress 
made in this branch of education, especially m the school of art, where 
avcbitaclnral and pottery sections have been developed The resolution, 
however, complains that "there is a general lack of co-ordination between 
the courses and standards of the seveinl technical institutions due to the 
absence of any effective controlling authority ’ A senes of conferences in 
several provinces have framed correlated schemes of development, and depart 
ment^ of industry have been established In 1912 a small committee 
travelled through India to enquire how technical institutions can be hrouf'bt 
into closer touch and more practical relations with the employers of labour 
in India A committee in England has examined the scheme under which 
about ten scholarships are awarded to Indians for the study of technical 
subjects m Europe A college of commerce is projected at Bombay 

G1 There has been considerable progress in the training of teachers 
Every large province is now provided with one or more secondaiy training 
colleges new additions during the period being in Bengal and Eastern Bengal 
and Assam vyhere previonsly facilities for this kind of training were entirely 
lacking, m the (^entral Provinces, where the institution has been developed 
into a college and in the United Provinces, where a^^cond college has arisen 
at Lucknow 

62 The feeling that oriental studies had fallj&n into some neglect was 
recognised by the sumniOTting of a conference at Simla in 1911 Meanwhile 
attention has been paid to the subject in Madras and boards of examination^ 
have done much to organise and encourage indigenous schools of stiidv 
csnecialh in Bentral and the United Provinces 




especially in Bengal and the United Provinces 

63 The number of girls at school has increased durinc the munn,, 
by 47 7 per cent The r^luUon on the Bombay 

on the large numerical rate of increase says that there is an ^ § 

opinion among educational officers that the real advance is general 

^vlth tbe cHorb and attention bestowed, and that the instrecS wS““ 
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being unpnrtccl to girls especnllj in the advmced schools is proceeding on 
i\rong lines, nncl is not calculnted to produce the intellectual and physical 
impro\CTncnt for which there is need 

64 The special colleges for chiefs continue to flourish It is charactens Education of 
tic of the times that there is now a genenl desire to see the courses at these chefs etc ' 
institutions earned on to a more advanced standard After the close of the 
quinquinnium a conference was held to consider a scheme for a higher 

college 

In Sind there has been a moiement for the establishment of special 
fnadras^as and hostels for tlie education of the sons of zammdars 

65 Liberal grants have been made for the education of Europeans and Education of 
the domiciled community An important conference on this subject was held Europeans 
in Simla in 1912 The conclusions of this body and the funds now being 
collected in England arc expected to result in a substantial advance 

66 The number of Muhammadans at school has increased by 32 3 per Education of 
cent but IS still incommensurate m higher and collegiate institutions In MuJianmad 
priman education the communit} holds its own and Muhammadan girls now ons 

go more readily to scJiool Awakening interest i3 evinced in the opening of 
certain special Muhammadan institutions— such os the Islamia colleges at 
Lahore and Peshawar and a few high schools-~-and the proposal for a univer 
sitj at Aligarh 

67 The precise increase of education among backward classes is difficult Education 
to estimate In Madras literacy among the PaTatyans has trebled In ainona 
Jiombay an almost general spread of education has taken place m these depressed 
classes amounting to an increase among those under instruction of 72 pn classes 
cent for aiwriginals and of 04 per cent for depressed classes Vast numbers 

of these tribes and castes howeier are still untouched by education Special 
iMpectitig agencies are required and the pro\ision of trained teachers from 
tlie tribes thcmschos Mucli may be hoped from the general spread of 


OS ^o amount of the educational events of this quinquennium would be The royal 
^mplete without mention of the first visit of a British Sovereign tovisil to India 
India and of the Delhi Durbar The Government of India struck over 
two millions of medallions for presentation to school children find these 
wore ea'»erly purchased for distribution by local bodies and private mana 
gers Ihe announcement of a recurring grant for truly popular education 
was one of the principal boons announced at the Durbar Arrangements 
v>ere made for the attendance at that ceremony of large numbers of pupils 
wlio clad scliool ly school in diflerent coloured headdresses gave to the 
last auditorium the appearance of a variegated tulip bed His Imperial 
Majest}''s reply to the address from the Calcutta University and the Queen 
Tmpress visit to the Jlajo College emphasised their interest m the educa 
tional welfare of the country The memorj of the Durbar will be perpe ^ 

tuated in schools by the celebration of its anniversaiy 

\s to local celebrations of the occasion an account is given by Mr de la 
Tosse from w hich the follow mg passage is taken — 


The local celebrations excited the liveliest enthusiasm and the occasion 
was specially brouglit home to the minds of school boys and school girls bv 
the trrant ol a holiday and the presentation of coronation medallions annd 
suitable leAivities Ihc expense was borne partly by government and partly 
by local boards m some instances relieved by private voluntas coatribu 
tions The labour of distributing Durbar medals— in all over five lakhs— 
was un-niil^in^ly undertaken by my office The medals were much appre 
dated by the children and will remain a symbol of the gracious good will and 
favour of the Crown to its most distant and youngest subjects Little bands 
of school boys flora different districts had the privilege of attending the 
Imperial Durbar and the detachments showed up well m their neat c-^tumes 
and various coloured safas 

A special Muhammadan deputy inspector of Bombay remarks on the 
deep impression of love and loyalty evoked by the celebrations in Urdu 
schools The boarders of one of the schools for depressed classes in the same 
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presidency were taken to Bombay on tbe occasion of Their Imperial Majes- 
ties’ arriial at the expense of a private individual. And throughout the 
whole country the royal visit was celebrated m schools with the utmost 
enthusiasm 

His Imperial ^Majesty while in India gave emphatic and practical 
assurance of his interest in the educational welfare of his subjects The 
grants announced at the Hoyal Durbar have Iwen followed by other liberal 
allocations 
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CONTKOLLING AGEACIES 


I — Geneial 

69 The control ol education iR India IS somewhat complicited There is 6ejie>-a/ 
a department of education m the GoTemment of India and there are depart control 
irents oi public instruction in the provmceo These are charged with the 

uoik of education It must not howeier be supposed that their admmistra 
tive powers are unlimited still less that they are the main agency for impart 
ing instruction Each department is snbject to the government and its 
operations are co ordinated 'wnth the general policy of goiernment Subject 
to this general condition each department under a Local Goaemment advises 
as to educational needs administers the funds allotted inspects examines 
disburses grants lu aid frames rules and enforces them prescribes curricula 
and maintains a few educational institutions But its controlling powers 
are shared in the matter of highei education by the university and mainly 
m the matter of elementary education by the civil autlionties and the local 
and municipal boards The great maionty of institutions are maintained 
by the boards or b) priv ate agencies The latter maj receive aid either from 
the department or from the board This chapter contains a brief description 
of these authorities 

70 The formation during the quinquennium of a department of educa Devartment oj 
tion in the Government of India was a signal recognition of the importance rihieap aiii 
which this branch of public business is beginning to assume The new depart the (lavcrnn cut 
ment was created m 1910 and got to work in the beginning of 1911 Educa of hdia 

tion had previously competed for the attention of the Home Department 
along with a host of other subjects The department of education also 
besides its mam business deals with sanitation local self government 
ecclesiastical matters archmology and museums The post of Director 
General of Education in India has been abolished or rather absorbed into 
the new department which comprises besides the Member of Council two 
secretaries and an assistant secretary 

71 Each province has a department of public instruction save the small Proimcm' 
province of Coorg where inspection etc is managed from Madras In deparlmetU 
January 1011 a department was formed in the North West Erontier Pro ofjullr 
Vince where previouslv the cares of archieolo'^ and education were combined uisln ction 
in the same office and th^ inspecting agency etc Ind been included in t! e 
Punjab service A director has now been appointed for the North West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan and at the conclusion of the qmnquen 

nmm proposals had l?een submitted for a separate cadre of officers 

A provincial department consists of a director of public instruction a 
certain number of inspectors with their staff professors of colleges and 
teachers* in schools The director administers the denartment The question 
was discussed during the quinquennium whether he should he given tie 
status of a secretary to government (in the Pitniab he alreadv is an under 
secretary) and was decided in the negative mainly because it was deemed 
advisable to leave him unfettered in his capacity of an administrative and 
inspecting officer supervising the work of the department and moving al out 
an ong educational institutions The inspectors professors and teachers 
are grouped m various services Tlie teachers are mainlv emploved in the 
higher institutions and even here represent hot a smaW paTt oT the tma' 
number tliemajoritv being m private emplov while nearlv all the teachers of 
priniarj schools are board or municipal sen ants or worl in aided institutions 

77 — The •vmee* 

72 The services in which these officers are placed are the Indian educa C rowth of il* 
tioml sen ice the provincml educational service the subordinate and the ces 
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lower siibordimtc «en tee Some hold posts outside ^D} senice The exist 
ence of the two higher ««r>ices in their present form dated from 1S9G Up 
till that time Europeajis and a few Indians were classed together m a graded 
ice (with increments of pay m each grade) rising from Rs 500 to Rs 1 500 
Originallj the) all drew pa) at tlie same rates according to their grade 
During the time of Lord Ripon the pav of Indians was reduced to two thirds 
of thafof Euroneans in the same grade The Public Sen iccs Commission of 
IS^e 87 resulted in the formation of pronncial «enices The rcorginisati m 
was not earned out fill 1896 and virtuall) resulted in tie separation of 
Europeans and Indians The former are generally plac^ in the Indian 
educational sen ice the qualification for which is recruitment in Enf^land L\ 
the Secre ary of State— a mode of appointment open to Indians but°applicd 
to them only three times since the reorganisation The latter are placed in 
the prowucial «ervice and here the separation is not <o complete for this 
sen ice contains a certain number of Europeans recruited in Indi’i This 
distinction has guen rise to comment The impro\cment of the terms of both 
the Indian and pim,incial educational sen ices (including the desirability cf 
making proa otions from the latter to the former) 1 as for «ome time been under 
mnsideration h\ the Government of India and Local Goiernments but (save 
for the int^uction of some tempnn though h\ no means unsubstantial 
me^rw of aUenation) has h«n Jie d in abcvance pending tlie deliberations 
of the Rojal Commission on the Public Scnices m India now sittin'’ The 
principle of this division of scni^ rests on the method of reenutment 
The provincial service was intended to represent side bv side with the 

if iSif "ft ■^■"Plojment own to natt.o 

of India Bolli of those branches that recruited in England anil that re 
erm ed m India together fonu the superior seriice of the educatiou dcuarl 
uieut the di^erente betrreen them being not in status or dutS bSt m the 
eouditious of emploriueat as regards pat leave and =cn ice for pensma ” 

province The foUoaing mar li talen u a “ 

Lag made (sate in thi Indian eduia^rl S”r^” ) 

in England and"" OTr5iSfalmMreDti'Sr''*r'*-F ^ of Stale 

fill the posts of inspectoS^lancmak *-“™P“os Us irembers 

officers are made directois '^TheLr headmasters Picked 

years to Rs 1000 There are also mltrea alln “ ’"o'- 

mg tour aUotraaees for Chiefs ColLesl Ihl f ”n t'ro pindes (eyclud 

Rs. 500 a month Consohtion’^lL-rJo grade of allowance 

after fifteen years service if the salarv nf ^ 

^nod exceeded Rs 1 000 n month within that 

emolument for officers on Uaac ♦ ^™pensation is also given 
5,0 n re on '•Lila 

Rs 2 500 a month Fall pension is ordinariW ^*chest miximum being 

and amounts to £437 10 Oa rear A after 30 years’ semeS 

■~L ^^ear The terms for Hdieet aro. approved service receives 

abont Rs 300 to about Rs 500 mRs oo'o a“' *'!?'’ W '* S“erally from 

edated according to pay fiOO a month. Their lension is Si 

Jiiiing the posts of deputy and 
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sub inspector lecturer headmaster assistant teacher etc The formation 
varies greatly In some provinces there are eight grades ranging from 
Hs 50 to Rs 250 a month (In the Pnnjab the service contains two posts 
on Rs 400 a month ) These services contain very large numbers of officers 

{tv) The loner subordinate service exists only in certain provinces and 
contains officers of lower qualifications generally on less than Rs 50 a month 
The average monthly pay in the subordinate and lower subordinate services 
taken together is Rs 55 a month 

(i>) Outside posts are generally created for officers performing special 
duties 

74 At the close of the quinquennium there are ten directors of public iVuw5e«ini 
ii^struction There are also (excluding the fourteen posts in Chiefs Colleges) seruces 

I/O officers in the Indian educational service the average monthly pay being 
about Rs 783 (le s than the 'ictuanal by reason of the fact thit many officers 
have not reached the Rs 1 000 grade) Ol the«e four are Indians There 
are 3S0 officers m the provincial service (of whom 328 are Indians and some 
of the others members of the domiciled commimitj), the average pay is Rs 318 
a month The subordinate and lower subordinate services contain 7 811 
officers (of whom 200 were Europeans or members of the domiciled com 
munity) drawing an average pay of Rs 65 a month There ore also 4 Cd 
ungraded posts which 43 are held by Europeans or member^ of the domi 
oiled coimuunity) on an average pa\ ot som*»\vhat o er Rs 75 a month and 
104 posts which cinnot be classineif (of whicli 90 are held by Indians) on an 
average paj of slightly over Rs 152 a month The total number of officers 
in these services is thus 8 045 

75 The conditions of service in the education departments hare been Im’prorxnmtl 
under discussion during the quinquennium Among the questions that hax&oj conditions 
come forward are the scale of pay and the number of years qualifying for pen 

Sion in the Indian educational service the slown^s of promotion and the 
impossibility of advancement beyond the highest grade in the provincial 
aervice The solution of these problems as stated above has had to be 
postponed temporar} measures of relief being devised for the provincial 
service In some provinces too improvement has been found essential in the 
subordinate services 

benerallj speaking the scale of pay is low and the grading inferior to 
that worl ed out by Sii David Earbour affords tardy promotion In lOOG 
the Government oi India suggested in connection with the reform of second 
ary education a ininimuni salary for teachers of English of Rs 40 rising to 
Rs 4QQ UL the cose of headmastecs of high schools The Eical Gov ernments 
have presented schemes of improvement llic following have been under 
consideration or sanctioned during the qiiinqucDnium Ihe Government of 
Madras have proposed to raise tl e pay a^sistant masters but the scheme 
has not yet Ix^en ‘*anctio«ed In Iwiubay tha pav of headmasters has been 
revised at a cost of Rs IGSGOavear it the clos“ of the period a scl emo for 
raisin" the pay of assistant teacher* was recommended at an annual cc4t of 
Rs 3l'l40 and sanction has since be-n accorded In Bengal the terms of the 
lower subordinate service have failed to give satisfaction The committee 
which met in C-’lnitta in 1909 to consider secondary education made recom 
mcndntions for the amelioration of the lower services in that rro'ince and 
m Eastern Bengal and Assam and improvements arc i nderstood to be under 
consideration Tlio provincial and subordinate services in Eastern Bengal 
were during the period separated from tho e in Bengal and combined with 
the Assam officers with beneficial resalts to thos- included in them But tho 
lower subordinate service of Pastern Bcngil was deen ed so unsatisfactory 
that It was decided not to include in it the corresponding officers in Assam 
The rates of pay for high school teachers in tl e I nited I’rov inccs have boon 
raised the additional cost of Rs 1 103oS a vear inclmles tie cvpensc of 
increasing tie staff as well ns the jav The pr pects of lie subordinate 
service in^the Punjab have been improve I at a cost winch will eventually ri e ^ 
to Rs 91 820 a vear A scheme has been drawn up for Ihirnia and is under 
consideration The administration of the Central Provinces presented an 
exhaustive scheme for the complete reorganisation of the upper sulwrdinate 
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< 4 ?r\ice at an annual cost of Rs 36012 and the formation of a lower subordi 
nate <en ice at an annual cost of Rs 203 200 sanction has since been gnon as 
lunds nn\ permit Changes anl additions haie al'O been sanctioned in the 
ser ice in the North '^(sl Trontier ProMnce which will cost Rs 10G3G a 
tear 

Teachers not “G These seriices howe\er form but a small section of the host of 
injorenimeW teachers who number 215 518 Of these only 7 SOS are m gOTemraent service 
einjloj ol 979 are m the employ of boards 9121 m that of municipal bodies and 

14G ^20 belong to pruately managed schools The conditions upon which the 
hst three clas es work arc le^ favourable than in the ca<e of government 
servants This will have been gathered as regards secondan teachers from 
paragraph 21 of the resolution and as regards priman teachers from the fact 
that part of the pres>ent policy is the raising of the minimum pav for those 
who are trained to Rs 12 a month Rut the principal di qualification is the 
general (though not universal) want of some provision for old age Govern 
ment servants look forward to their pension In some areas board school 
teachers also have pensions But general]} speaking these and teacliers in, 
private employ have no prospect of pension and no contribution fund This 
IS a matter in which reform is urgentl} called for 


Grades mid 
ht ds of the 
intpectors 


Cost of 
ing agency 


in — Inspection 

77 The inspecting agenm is with minor exceptions included in the 
government services iSOmenclatures diiler m different provinces But the 
loUowing rough generalisation (w ith exceptions some of which will be noticed 
in appenda II) holds good throughout India The director beside% admir s 
teriDo the department mspects colleges and so far as possible samples of 
other kinds ol institution. Inspectors included in the Indian or provincial 
services inspect high schools training insiitution and samples of other 
in titutions throughout a commission»rs division or a collection of districts 
They are aided bj assistant inspectors (m the pronncial service) who are m 
some provinces specially charged wiOi the superrision of middle schools 
Deputv inspectors who are generallv found in the hi.her grades of th“ 
subordinate service inspect middle and pnmarv schools and the smaller tram 
ing institutions throughout a district or sometimes when the district is larce 
tliroughout a pirt of it They are m close relation with the district ma»»m 
trate (and to some ptent subject to bis orlers) and with the district bo^rd 
rh-y are assisted bv sub inspectors who are included in the subordinate 
service In some provinces yet other inspecting agents are found— suner 
visors inspe tmg pandits or suVassistant inspectors Thus a hierarchv of 
inspecting authorities is built up mainh under the orders of the departments 
of public instruction partly under that of the civil authontieo 

78 In addition to the ordmary inspecting staff for bovs ^ools there are 

nov m mo t inspecti^es and female assistants for girls stioolV 

and alro im^ors for European schooU The existence of such a'^e^S 
neccs^rv to the the particular kmd of institution concerned and 

IS mucli appreciated There has been a ten.lencv towanis the establishm“ t 
if inspecting pos^s for the supervision of technical and industrial «Kaiools or 
even towards the creation of separate departments of indostrv chir^red with 
the supenision of aU or some of these institutions In some provinces a 
recial staff for the inspection of AluhammaJaa schools has ^n found 
neces arv and Bengal possesses special msrectino 
Imbued bv aboriginals and hill tribe. It wdl be romeniLt to menS 
these mspectois thaler tol m the chtpteK dealins tvith the sebltS 
concerned But special mspectom for particular subiects m ordiroL 
Call mte a dtherent ctegorv and son.e'thmg tnll S“d oFth™ 

”9 The total cost (excluding direction^ of ths * 

Rs 40 So 834 being o 2 per cent of the total expenditnro^^^" tgeni^ is 
- 6 per cert ot the dirertcost The peroentace S thi ^ on edu^cation and 
m tbe v mo is provinces is in MadrTrrln^LmSv 3 ^ 
the T nited Provinces 4 0 m the Punjab 4 2 m Burn ^7 ^ ^ 

ind \esam6o in the Central Provinces 6 4 in Coorcr 4 s o 
Trontier I rovin'" 2 9 The cost of North "Rest 

uspeetion in anj province obviously 
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depends not merely on the size and pay of the agency employed, but also upon 
the number of the schools and their efficiency as judged from the point of view 
of expenditure upon them Where the average direct expenditure upon each 
institution IS low, the proportion debitable to inspection must be relatively 
high On tlie otiier hand where schools are numerous the cost of inspection 
per institution naturally tails Conclusions drawn from the percentages just 
shown must bs modified in the light of this consideiation A calculation has 
been made showing the cost per srfiool of inspection and direction in each 
proimce from a comparison of which with the percentages three different 
cases arise In the Notth West Frontier Province, where, owing to the 
liberal scale on which schools are financed the percentage of cost of inspec 
tion to educational expenditure is lowest, the cost of inspection and direction 
per institution is, by reason of the paucity of schools, far higher than in 
any other province, and actually amounts to two fifths of the total average 
cost of an institution in Bengal To a lesser extent, the same is the case 
in the Punjab, where the percentage is moderate, the cost per institution 
lery high A middle position is occupied by Burma and the. Central 
Provinces, where both percentage and average cost are high by reason of 
the facts that schools are comparatively few and their scale of maintenance 
satisfactory The opposite is the case in provinces which are thickly 
schooled, like Madras, Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam In all these 
cases the percentage of the cost of inspection is high But the cost per school 
(^especialh in the two Bengals) is lower than elsewhere It may be noticed 
as a significant fact that the cost of direction and inspection per institution 
m the Northwest Frontier Province is exactly six times what it is m 
Eastern Bengal and Assam 

80 The inspecting agency presents its own problems A w ise treatment Changes in 
of those problems and a well thought out organisation of the service reacts orgamsation 
favourably upon the schools 1 ho quinquennium has been marled by reform and duties 
m the system But in several matters reform is incomplete and questions 

are stiU outstanding 

81 In the matter of organisation, tliere has first been an increase in the (a) Increase in 
inspecting agency The areas to be covered by the superior staff werenuwiJwfi 
obviously excessive The number of institutions assigned, in some parts of 

the country, to the subordinate staff is so great as to render effective inspec 
tion impossible The changing ideas on the duties of inspectors and the 
recognition ot inatruction as a part ot tlieir work, have placed an additional 
btrain upon the officers In these circumstances, lo the present condition of 
jiublic opinion, with tcichcrs who are largely untrained, committees that 
nave not everywhere inspired confidence and schools isolated in remote places, 
the inspecting staff is still in many tracts inadequate, and is far from allow 
mg one officer to every SO or 100 scliools, winch is generally regarded as the 
maximum which he can manage (As an example, it may be stated that the 
average number of schools in a sub inspector’s charge in each of the three 
divisions of Eastern Bengal is J85, 138 and 158 respectively) On the other 
hand, increase ot the lower stafi is unavailing unless there are sufficient 
superior officers to superv ise its operations 

82 Secondly, the broader duties assigned demand that a superior type (6) Transfer 
of officer be attached to the service In some provinces, the subordinate o/ 
inspecting staff had not the status and privil^es of government servants goiemment 
The period under review has seen the transfer of sub inspectors in Bengal and emjloy 
Eastern Bengal and Assam and of supervisors of elementarj schools in 
Madras, also the re transfer to tlife department of deputy and sub inspectors 

in the United Provinces Previously these officers were the servants of local 
l^ies On the other hand, the inferior -^jencies in Burma and m Eastern 
Bengal and Vssam are being abolished and replaced by better qualified and 
oettcr paid officers 

83 Thirdlj, efforts have been made to cn'nire better co ordination In (c) Co-ordina- 
the majority of provinces (exceptions are Madras, where there are no commis lion 
sioncTs divisions and Burma wl ere the circles are still of excessne size) 

the inspectors circle now corresponds with a revenue division Thus the 
commissioner has at hand an educational adviser A broader view (already 
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‘iop'inte kinds of scliools These have now been extended They embrace as 
noticed above girls schoolb and schools for Europeans The quinquennium 
has witnes'^ed increiso not onl} in the numbers but also in the independence 
and re poiisibilii} of the mspectrosses and their assistants Secondly schools 
uhicli are a part ot the general sjatem but of a special type have in some 
provinces been pi iced under special agencies Thus Madras Bengal and 
the United Provintcs have received during the period separate inspector^ 
for technical and industrial schools Madras and Burma hare arranged for 
the supervision ot normal schools bv inspectors who also control European 
scliools {This IS just a case where such special agencies are apt to nin coun 
ter to the ordinarj agency and tl e system m htadras has undergone raodifica 
tion accordin^lj ) Vrrangements have been made m certain areas for 
Alulnmmadan and aboriginal schools These will be described in due course 
Thirdl} a need has arisen for inspectors of special subjects in the ordinary 
schools In the United Provinces a beginning was made with specialist 
inspectors in 1911 There are now four such inspectors in the provincial 
service one for Sanskrit one for \rabic and Persian one for science and one 
for drawing and manual training Where possible they mal e joint inspec 
tions with the divisional inspector But as this is difficult to arrange they 
spend most of their time in visiting schools alone sending reports to the 
director and to the inspector the latter of whom takes necessary action on 
them Bj this means says Mr de H Fosse aspects of school work 
which did not ilwavs receive adequate attention are now better lool ed into 
approved methods of teaching are advocated teachers stimulated and encour 
aged and good work discriminated from bad Improvements are certainly 
licing effected by the efforts of these officers but tne most important work 
they have done is to bring to light the real state of tuition m these subjects 
of instniction Wule this was imperfectly known attempts at improvement 
were liable to be ntlier like groning in the dark In the Central Provinces 
a similar proposal Ins been made The Government of the Punjab has pro 
posed an inspector of drawing and manual training and that of Madras 
wishes to create two instructors in the latter subject 

86 Finally the quinquennium has seen the beginning of a demand for(/) Mtdxcal 
madical vn&pectvoti — a matter in which India has hitherto been peculiarly ^^gpectven 
backward In the Bombaj report tl e following remarks occur — With a 
few honourable exceptions in no school is there a systematic medical inspec 
tion of pupils In England it has been recognised as being of vital import 
ance and must eventuallj receive attention in India A moments reflection 
will show what immense good can be done by the detection and prevention of 
vicious tendencies bj care of the ejes and by precautions against fevers and 
there are man} other opportunities for useful action In the Punjab too 
attention fiao recently been directed to the prevalence of phjsical defects 
among school pupils * Evidence collected in 1911 by Mr Western of the 
Cambridge Mission and bj Dr Girdhan Eal Batra pointed to conditions of 
health which though largely traceable to faulty home upbringing might be 
within the power of schooj authorities to improve The question was dis 
cussed at length in the last educational conference which recommended the 
appointment ot a school medical officer to visit all the board schools for the 

E rov ince to organise and co ordinate enquiries Meanwhile sporadic attempts. 

ave been made to collect information which may bring home to parents and 
others the need of taking reasonable precaotions against ill health and of 
arresting m good time tendencies which if overlooked may have serious, 
future consequences The Gurdaspur district board has appointed a medical 
ofTcer to visit all the board schools and advise and report on the health of the 
pupils The Health Oflicer at Amritsar has instituted a medical evanuna 
tion of school pupils in the town A lar^ number of pupils in the Lahore 
schools have been medically tested Wei^t and measurements are regularly 
taken and recorded in many mstitutions Definite results can hardly be 
looked for as j et but the fact that public opinion is being aroused on this 
niatter is a good augury for the future Two interesting notes on the sub 
ject accompany the directors report The matter is one on which the recent 
resolution of the Government of India is emphatic and it is to be hoped 
that combined with instruction in education hygiene this branch will 
shortly see a distinct development 
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87 Those who desire to pursue into detail the changes winch have been 
made m dilerent provinces duriDg the quinquennium and the organisation 
and members of the provincial stafis are referred to appendix II to which is 
also attached a table showing the numbers of inspecting oflicers of various 
kinds in the provinces 


IV — Other agencies 

88 The civil authorities as m general charge of all branches of adminis 
ti ation in their jurisdictions are concerned with education More especially 
IS the collector (or deputy commissioner) brought into contact with 
primary education through his relation with the board The following de 
scnption 13 taken trom the Burma report — The commissioner or deputy 
commissioner respectively is responsible for the state of education in hiS 
division or district His responsibility is exercised through the educational 
officers concerned and (except \n municipal schools) is of a general nature 
questions of appointment cumculfl forms and other technical matters being 
left to the education department District and divisional officers are con 
suited in particular by the department m regard to the expansion of ediica 
tion primary or secondary the choice of sciools and localities suitable for 
schools the appointment of school committees and so forth The educational 
sections of municipal and district cess fund budgets are supervised by these 
authorities who under government determine the particular sums to be 
d“ioted annudlly from local funds to education in the areas concerned 
Systems vary in different provinces Where administrative problems are 
complicated and the worl highly exacting the civil officer has less time to 
give to educational problems opportunities for mutual discussion are rarer 
and action not fully preconcerted may eventuate in differences of opinion 
On the whole however (even where as is frequently the case the deputy 
inspector is partly the servant of the inspector partly that of tl e magistrate) 
the participation of the executive and the educational officer in educational 
worl 13 benehcial as well as nccessarj Mr Wright remarl s that the dangers 
attendant on the system are obvious in theorv In practice he adds “ it 
Morhs admirably I know of no case of friction between a revenue officer and 
an olTcer ot the department A united desire to advance education is potent 
to disperse petty differences of opinion and the inffnenee on and direct 
stimulus to education that a deputy commi'ssioner can bring to bear is very 
great Both to deputy commissioners and to commissioners the department 
owes a debt for steady support and assistance in all branches of work The 
ailvance of recent years could not have been effected without their co 
operation bub divisional olTccrs tahsildavs and naib tahsildars frequently 
give valuable assistance m luspecting schools 

89 The bulk of elementary education is in the hands of municipal and 
district boards Not only do they maintain schools *hey also disburse grants 
to schools maintained by private bodies or persons This responsibil ty is 
imposed on them by law and their power defined and limited by rules framed 
under the Acts 


The question of finance is of vital importance but will he treated of in 
tl e chapter on primary education Here it will snIBce to say that son e p<.r 
centage ot the income of aboard or the income derived from certain souras 
or a sum fixed from time to time is to be expended on elementary education 
that the oilcers of the departments generally scrutinise the educational foi 
tion of the board budgets and that boards are not supposed to spend money on 
secondary education until tJie dawns of primary education have been satishe I 
\9 a matter of fact municipal and district boards at present support 12 
colleges l^JO secondary schools and 27 8C4 primary scl ools and these figures 
exclude tl e schools wh ch are aided from local funds As regards control 
the duties ot the boartls generally comprise the establishment maintenai ce 
and closure of their own schools tlie appointment and dismissal of staff and 
tl e disb irsal of aid to privately managed schools In the discharge of these 
functions they are guided bv rules issued by the Local Governments under the 
Acts Gel CTilIj .peekiiiK tie cimure of a school requires sTOCtion bj the 
df p-rnt. cut or at least sun cicitt notice to permit of in t ppeal to the inaoLtor 
Tie cumcnbim Is till prescnhel b, goiernmcnt fhe scale of Swt to 
auW institutions must gene^tllj be accordance with the depaSenW 
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rules Adherence to these rules is secured bj inspection In Jient»al the 
United Provinces and Eastern Bengal and Assam part of the inspecting staff 
i\as at the beginning of the period under leview m the service ot the boards 
As stated above this has now been almost entirely changed rurtberxnore 
the deputy inspector is generallj a member of the disti ict board and is able 
to give advice and bring irregularities to notice (Air Prothero notes that 
the deput) inspector of Murshidabad was excluded from the board m 1911 12 
and comments on this fact ) 

90 Ihe rules differ in different province^, In iladras the admmistr TIcir voters 
live powers vested in the local and taluk boards are extensive those permitted 

to municipal boards are less so In Bombay tbe mumcipal board has considei 
able freedom while the administration of the local board schools is reallj 
carried on bj the department which appoints and dismisses teachers fixes 
their pay etc In Bengal tbe sjstcm of board ‘schools is piacticallj unknown 
and has only recently been initiated in Easte n Bengal though it is prevalent 
in Asaum but the boards in the BenpaU exercise considerable influence 
through the distribution of grants in aid In tbe United Provinces and the 
Punjab there are many baurd schools and the boards have effective powers 
devolved upon them In Burma there are no district boards but municipal 
boards manage schools and in Lower Bum a a number of district c“ss schools 
have been opened under the joint management of the deputy commis8iont,r 
and tbe department In the Central Pro inces the j oners of the distnc* 
coimciU (as the\ are there called) are «imilai to those held bj the same bodies 
m other provinces save that they are ordn-'rilv required to employ certiB 
cated teachers and that the department e\eici«es certain powers o/ punish 
ment dismissal and transier In the North West Frontier Province also 
district and municipal boards manage schools It should be explained that 
the district board or council exercises jurisdiction (as its name implies) over a 
district In \ssani the powers descrioed above are voAcd m local boards 
whose jurisdiction is conterminous with a sub division of a district In 
other provinces the local or taluk boards are generally to a certain extert 
subordinatccl to the district board and excrcis® id the matter of education 
pcfweTs dftvolxed on thetu by tbe latter 

91 \ natural comment on board adnunistration (which however should Tlexr value 
not necessarily apply to municipal boards) is that the members often have 

little or no knowledge of the villages where the schools are situated or the 
conditions and work of tbe schools themselves Mr de la Fosse while dwel 
ling on the value of inspection and the ounce of personal knowledge which is 
worth tons of written reports to the school administrator and while admitting 
the disp^^y oS incTea’^ec) energy on the part oS n emher> states tint this is due 
mainly to the credit of those who arc oflicnli Non officials in some dis 
tricts have shown commendable activity in this matter but on th'' whole tbev 
interpret their dut> with considerable latitude and lo some places do practi 
call) nothing at all It u. said tint tins apitjj is c>p*oiaIlj characteristic 
of inerabcrs who live in villages and who could do so much to help on educa 
tion The inspector of Agra has calculated that if the elected trend ers had 
earned out the mininuim duties required bv tbe rules their inspections woul I 
have numbered 2 I2G instead of 611 m his division 

92 Private agencies are a factor of great importance in the educational (ui) 1‘riuitc 
s>stem They may be placed in three clas “s — I uropean or \mencan mis ajciia‘‘3 
sions Indian societies or committees and individual iinnacers who ar 
generalh them'iciv es also the teachers in the schools 

93 The history of early mission effort bos alreadv been briefly indicated J/ijji ns 
in this volume and is treated at greater length in Air Nathnns review for 

1S9S 1902 Alissionary societies of all denomination'.’' siid Afr Nathan 
havecontnbutedtotliework and at the present day missiona connevte 1 with 
the Church of England with the Roman Catholic Church with the Church of 
Scotland with tl e 1 ree Church with the e levan with the Lull er ins witli 
the Baptists and with other sects have th^ir schools for the instruction of 
Indian youth Jlission societies maintain coll^ and secon lirv schofU 
Tl eir worl in estabhahmg well supervised I o teU i»partic»hrh apprecnt-fl 
Thev a! o maintain pru arv school-, among special section of the popii 
Ulion — bill tribes or backward clas-.es In the Khnsi lulls of \s am a \\ cl h 
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mission manages the great majority of the pnmarj schools receiving a lump 
grant from government In the Punjab and elsewhere the Salvation Armj 
IS working among the depressed clasbes And the Oxford Mission and other 
bodiea are doing admiraole work among the Aamasudras The part plajed 
by raiasion agencies in Bengal writes Mr Prothcro is increasing in 
efficiency and importance especiallj m female education and in educational 
work among aboriginal races Tlieir work among low caste children in tli" 
Central I rovinces is commended Further a considerable number of Luro- 
pean schools are under mis'^ion management The work of these bodies con 
•jtitutes an element of strength in the educational svstem of the country 
Thev furnish a body of men well educated imbtietl with fresh ideas from 
Europe or America endowed with the missionary spirit, self sacrificing 
reliable The early fears of proselytisation have vanisl ed and there are few 
parents whom religious scruples would deter from sending their children to 
a miSbion school It would difficult to imagine an ag'^nev more helpful to 
gov einment more trusted by the community and more wholesome in its educa 
tional influence 


OlJisT socictiea 


Propneiary 

schools 


Groicth of 
jfrivaiely 
manag^ 
xnslUufions 


&4 Societies may be roughly classed as those ^hich spread their influence 
over large areas and those that confin** their operation* to a single institution 
To the lormer class belong the denominational bodies which have become a 
factor in the Punjab — the Arya Sauiaj and the Chief Khalsa Diwan etc 
These support secondary and primary school* To the latter belong local 
committee* which generally devote tbemselves to maintaining a college or a 
high school These institutions were often indistinCTishable from schools 
run by the stall or others as a commercial speculation for private profit The 
Bengal report ventures the assertion that this is now la^elv a thing of the 
past 

9o Thirdly come the schools which are confessedly roamtained by one or 
more members of the staff as a means of livelihood Some secondarr (prob 
ably a good many middle) schools still exist of this kind with or without a 
faineant committee But the system chiefly obtains among small elementarr 
school# A teacher will set up in a village He gathers together a few chil 
dren into what is known as a venture school Sometimes the teacher proves 
melhcient or the people are callous and for this or some other reason the 
school perishes If it continues the deputy inspector takes noMce of it and 
I rings It to the attention of the board The teacher then receives a small 
grant and subsists on this the fee* and such presents as I e receives from the 
villagers Thousands of elementary schools in the Bengals are of this type 
96 The institutions under private management comprise 120 coUe-’e* 
with 23 216 students 4 594 secondary schools with 641233 pupils 91476 
primary schools with 3 070 823 jiupiU These together with other schools of 
various kind# aggregate 101705 institutions with 3 883 670 pupils The 
numerical importance of these agencies may be gathered from Mr Prothero * 
report — Of the total number of edncalional institutions m Bengal which 
conform to rerognised standard* 97 7 per cent, are under private manage 
ments ^ 


Financing of 
frirately 
t anajtd 
institutions 


97 All these institntioi^ whatever the nature of their management are 
eligible for grant provided they fill a need and verve a useful purpose They 
are generally -epported parti) from public funds pnrll) from fees and sub- 
scriptions The amounts eontnbnted from these soirees over a senes of years 
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rt IS interesting to notice tint the fun<L from eacli source liave groivn 
almost ‘pan passu and that m each cose thej ha\e approximately trebled since 
18S7 The schools ” says Sir A Bourne speaking of privately mana^^ed 
secondan school arc much too apt to depend for their maintenance esciu 
suely on fees and grants Fei\ of them are endowed in the sense that Eng 
lish educational foundations are so and none are largely endowed In some 
cases the endowment fund is of tJie nature of floating capital liable to be 
dra\vn upon at any moment of emergency however temporary The absence 
of endowments makes the schools too dependent on their fee collections and 
obliges them to ha\e in mind not so much an ideal of education as the demands 
of the pupils and their parents 

93 Privately managed institutions play a large part m higher educa Thexr value 
tion Some of them are highly ‘satisfactory— some are not The Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab sounds a note of warning against the tendency 
on the part of certain private institutions to sacrifice quality to quantity 
and to foster sectarian rivalries The report runs the resolution shows 
that buildings are sometimes run op in a hurry collapsing a little later 
Pupils are attracted bv various objectionable methods such as the induce 
ment of a slack discipline One school with accommodation for 250 boys 
was found to have 800 In another a class room fit for 18 or 20 was 
made to hold 50 boys In the fi Id of primary education the aided system 
has proved on the whole a failure The institutions thus maintained do not 
fulfil the conditions laid down in the despatch of I8a4 and Mr de la Fosse 
complains that the reality rarelj poose^se?. anj resemblance to the ideal origin 
allj conceived The elusiveness of the nnnagenent the poor qualifications 
of the teacher the wretchedness of the school rqpm the beggarline»s or com 
plete absence of equipment, tlie starvation wagca of the teicher need no 
further illustration unless the following touch from an inspection report of 
this }ear be added — In sonc cases the teachers hold school at their own 
houses or in the cbaupal« or <iet up a chhappar outside the village by begging 
for some straw ind collecting something from boys to defray the cost of 
making it In most provinces (the Bengals eveepted) a great mass of the 
elementary schools are under board management and the feeling in favour 
of this kind of school appears to be growing 

99 The powers of the universities will be described in the ensuing (id) f/etmi 
chapter As controlling agencies they are of high importance since they not verstdes 
onlv frame courses and conduct examinations for diplomas and degrees and 

iffiliate inspect and di'affiliate colleges but also pre enbe the curricula in 
the upper classes of high schools which prep re for the matriculation exami 
nation and with certain limitations confer and withdraw recognition of those 
schools Thus the universities exercis" a large anioJut of influence upon the 
higher institutions of education though the raanagcirent of those institutions 
is inainlv in tl e hands of private managers and to some extent in those of 
government Their relation to the departments of public instruction is two 
fold On the one hand members of the departments are included (ex ojfficio 
and otherwise) in the governing bodies of the universities On the other 
hand the inspection of schools for purpose of recognition and the continu 
ance of recognition is mainly conducted bv the departmental officers the 
recommendations of those officers are generally accepted and the application 
for recognition ordinarily passes through the official channels or is returned 
to the department for report The Madrrs University is exceptional tl ere 
recognition is the act of the department 

100 Among other bodies which control or advise the best known is the (d) T^e educa 
educational syndicate in Burma This came into existence in 1881 and was a t onalsynd cate 
few years later incorporated under 4ct XXI of 1860 Under the rules of the tn Burma 
syndicate it consists of not more than 20 members This institution says 

Mr Cov ernton has continued to act throughout the quinquennium as a con 
sultative council on educational questions its advice being sought by govern 
ment and the director of public instruction and as a board of examinations 
The oniv educational examinations undertaken by it are those of teachers and 
students desirous of obtaining certificates of proficiency m the theory of 
teaching These examinations are carried out with the help of the depart 
meats personnel and selected heads or teachers of recognised schools The 
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creation of n unnersit\ for Burma will proljnbh render ncct««ar\ n rcMston 
of tlie constitution and position of tlie iducitioinl fijndicate 
(ii) CwiHDMt 101 Go\ernmi» liodicsnndcommittcM are formed for the dilnihd control 

(«■< efc of indi\ (dual institutions These arcof sanons kinds nccording as tle\ are 

formed for goM riuncnt or non goitniment schools for higher or for element 
nrv institutions flic tslnblishment of goicrning liodies for colleges nnd 
managing coinnutti'cs for high sihools is hid down in the Calcutta Uni^ersitv 
regulations In the inofu* il colleges of Bengal the gnserning liotlies of 
government colleges arc constitutwl of the commissioner nnd the district or 
sessions judge the principal nnd the senior professor In Calcutta govern 
inent colleges the constitution varies The-^ liodics possess limited hut 
iniieptndcnt powers of control At tie I’rc ulenev and bihpur Colleges the 
scheme la being tried of giving them certain funds for disposal In Bastem 
Bengal and Assam the governing Itodies of government cfdlcgcs are 
ordinarily composed of the divisional comimssioncr the princiiwil nnd the 
senior professor The commitlccs of pnvatclv managed institutions are 
variously conslitutcv! Tlicrt is a tendenev to plnct pnman Pchools under 
committees Wlicre the teacher is in effect the iiropnetor tliese arc of little 
avail or non existent Where the board school svsteai is imphntcfl they are 
more effective especialh in ibe Central Provinces where Sfr Wright say's 
tint tlicy are usually considerctl useful Commendation is more general 
from Birnr, where the power to ti«c the income fra'U fees and to fettle qnes 
tions of discijilinc and responsibility to a certain extent f t the teachers jier 
fornniicc of Ins duties are bighlv appreciated nnd have produce ! a growing 
interest on the part of the memltcrs' 

102 In some provinces there has been an attempt to place the organisa 
tion of girls education or the management of girls’ schools under committees 
largely composed of ladies Tastern Bengal and \ssam has n standing com 
mittec for the jirovinee which gives advice to government In the Central 
Provinces “ a beginning Ins l>ocn made in the formation of school oommitlees 
composed of numpean and Indian ladies who take an active interest in the 
local gvrls schools 

103 Visiting committees also exist for certain classes of institutions— 
gttveiaWy those of a apteval Vmd In Bengal a wide application has been 
attempted of this system ‘ Tliese commiltoca ' gays the report * whose 
functions are purely ndvi«onr, were constituted by government resolution vn 
1903 and the system Ins been cxtendeil to secondary schools under lioards 
The inspectors of Patna Bliagalpur and Onssa agree that these committees 
are of little practical U'c The report of the inspector of the Prcsulencv 
division on tins point is colourless nnd merch gives numerical details of thi 

Tba. iitj xq/fifom ’•C' Nn 'ito: 

of tutse committees There is no question tint these Indies might do very 
useiul work if thev performed the duties assigned to them the difTicultv 
apparently is to induce them to take an interest in their work " Another 
experiment in Bengal which docs not appear to have V>een attended with 
success is the formation of district committees of public instruction Those 
which were constituted appear to have done nothing nnd writes Jfr Prothero 
under these circumstances it has lieen deculetl to nbolish these institutions 
and only formal orders are awaited on the subject ’ 

(in) Ten Zwo/ 104 Text-book committees though their functions are inainh advisory 
comn i tees exercise a very considerable control over an imjmrtant branch of educational 
wnk They will receive treatment in chapter XXII 
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7 — Genetal 

lOo The fi%e Indinn universities ire incorporated bodies, owing their C/niroc^er 0 / 
constitution and powers to Acts of the legislature The Calcutta University t/e wixxer 
and those of Bombay and Madras were incorporated in 1857 the Punjab sxties 
Universitj m 1882 and the University of Allahabad in 1887 Each univer 
sit} IS in the nnin the examining body for a number of affiliated colleges 
amounting in the case of Calcutta to 56 The principal examinations are 
the inatricwlation which adinita pupils into colleges anti the intermediate 
and bachelorship exaniinationa which are I eld ordinarily at the conclusion 
of the second and the fourth jeara of a students career 

100 The Indian Univeroities Act of 1904 largely added to and partiallv The Act of 
repealed the previous laws on the subject The passage of that Bill through 1904 
the Imperial Legislatue Council was a stormy one Even now when the 
gloomy prognostications then expressed have been falsified it is some 
times asserted that the Act officialised the universities whereas as pointed 
out by Mr Orange it increased the proportion of elected Tellows in 
each senate save that of Allahabad The Act regularised — it did not official 
ise On the contrary the universities have been stronger and more mdepen 
dent bodies since it was passe! For thev found themselves endowed 
with two new powers — organised contiol over the constituent colleges ^which 
lefore had been lacking) and functions ot teaching especially of higher 
teaching Furthermore the government demonstrated its good will towards 
them by Lord Curzons grants m 1904 Oo of five lakhs (to be partially utilised 
for privately managed colleges) and again bj assistance in 1912 amounting to 
sixteen lakhs non recurring and three lakhs recurring 

107 The past five jeara have witnessed a striking development m&dei Orgamsalion 
possible and suggested by the Act of 1904 along lines which will be described and courses 
m detail later in this chapter 4s regards the governing bodies that Acta«nny//ie 
reduced the number of Fellows insisted on a strong educational element set a guingngnHno 
limit to the period of office penalised neglect of duty (where formerlv a 
fellowship was too often regardeil as a dignified but sinecure title) and 
introduce I an organised system of election The elective element has now 
been more widely mtrodiiced — or rather ba«cd upon a broader electorate 
Interest has been stimulated m the educational activities of the senates 
And the independence of those bodies has grown The influence of the 
central organisation over its colleges has been strengthened through a 
more strict and orderlj system of afliliation Inspection by the university 
has rendered that system effective and has introduced a unifying bond 
among the colleges Discrimination has been exercised in the granting of 
affiliation to colleges in different subjects As regards the courses the 
quinquennium has seen their enrichment by the inclusion of new subjects 
Bombay has established a degree m commerce Madras has framed oriental 
courses the creation of a medical faculty at Allahabad has given an impetus 
to the studv of biology At the same tine specialisation is becoming more 
and more a feature notably in the fainilties of medicine and engineering 
There is a tendency to prescribe correlated schools of study — a change which 
IS visible m several of the iimversities and notably at Bombav Detail**! 
syllabuses are taking the place of mere prescription of examination subjects 
Tlmre 1 as been some adoption of the system of tests by compartments As to 
university teaching the movement continues m some provinces of partially 
concentrating instruction lu law at central institutions under the direct 
management of the universities At Calcutta a «ystem of post graduate 
lectures has been built ujv at the headquarters of the university for instnic 
tion up to the mastership degree anil affiliation to that degree has been 
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allowed (and tliat m but few subjects) to on!} two college^ outside the 
metropolis Allahabad has added to the facibties for stud} bv 

organising courses and instruction lu economics and X>atin A still higher 
grade of "teaching mth a new to stimulating original research has been 
fostered bv a few appointments of specialising profea&ors The new reapon 
sibibtiea in this respect which the -Vet devolved upon universities have thus 
not been neglected. But want of funda for founding chairs and the uncer 
tamty ol anv openings commensurate with the tir'e and labour neceasitatwl 
by higher study antf re^arch are still a drag on this form of uniiersity 
artivity The recent grants mad® by tb® Goiernment of India and private 
hberabty will help to remove the former obstacle the latter will graduallr 
vanish with the growth of culture and th“ demand for specialisation which 
inevitablv an«es with the advanc® of education to higher levels and the 
development of scientiBc pursuits There has been remarkable activity in 
building and the uniTers»iti®» are now generally pos-es^ed of worthy habita 
tions though much still remain;, to b® done m this direction and in the supply 
of follv equipped libraries 

^«mCT^col 103 The statistical advance of the universities during the quinquennipm 
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The large increase of pupils and passes testifies to the growing demand 
for higher education This has been met without censiblv enhancme the 
number of colleges But the size and efficiency of the institutions nave 
increased and it is m connection with them rather than the universities that 
advance in cost will be shown 

109 Such in outline has been the progres* of the universit es under the 
stirulns of the reforms of 190^ Tho»e reforms hav«* proved fruitful and 
have been wore than justified Their limitations were obvious even to those 
who carried them through Witnesses before the Commission of 1902 urged 
the creation of additional universities This carried to its logical conclusion 
— the adoption of a system of «»elf-oontained local universities — appeared to 
involve either a multiplication of centres incompatible with efficiencv or a 
concentration whicli would have l“ft outlying colleges stranded and would 
have aroused the strongest opposition ^elthe^ course appeared practical 
and (in the words of Mr Orange) “ the principle of tie federal unwersitv 
VThich evamines those whom it has not taught received bj the Act of 1904 
n new leT^ of life" But witb tie npidlv Erowing interest now evinced 
in higher educntion It was irapo sihle that an ideal abandoned m England 
and elsewhere should remain unehallensed m India The qmnirocnnial 
report from Bengal strikes this note in [minting ont that the present true of 
nniversitr ran more easiB insist apon a nmform standard of attauiihents 
among its students hot tends to grow too big for efficient control “ A local 

nnireraitr runs the passami i= more adaptable to local ideals and can Mre 
easilT provide for local requirements The numbers are more manane™fe 
and allow of nreater individaal attention to the students on the part of the 
protessois It ran more easilv Will teaching as well as eiamminJ fnnrfioW^ 
It tnn more ca«ilv be made residential thus cnsnrinf» tbn iKo j 

rome under the indnenre of the a».vere.tV^lZg£t’';Lre“cS^lt 
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not only m the lecture room The local unnersity can appeal more strongly 
to the benevolence of local men The peculiar danger it is subject to is the 
tcndencj to tlio lowering of unnersity standards, but this can be guarded 
against bj constant watchfulness on the part of government and public 
opinion” However much the Indian university may be improved along its 
present lines, it possesses inherent defects Lflort is dissipated A coneen 
trated scholastic atmosphere is wanting A widespread organisation worked 
from a smgh' centre makes tor monotonj Where the university is not an 
organic whole, it lacks the volume of thought and the resultant originality 
which strikes out new lines It tends to become conventional and imitative 
And the same spirit is noticeable in its constituent colleges The Presidimt 
of JIagdalen has told us that a university does best work which ‘ finds itself,” 
which develops its own special advantages, which hears and follows its own 
inspiring call Furtliennore, the afiiJialed institutions necessarily vary 
enormously in elliciencv and tone (as a consideration of the comparative cost 
of educating their students sufficiently shows), and their number and variety 
Make inevitable the adaptation of the standard to the weaker members 

110 The same critical spirit which has recently urged an esamination of Groulh 0 / neu 
the London University, has applied itself to Indian universities, which -vreieidcals 
lounded ou its model It has taken different forms First, the ifuham 
madans anti the Hindus have collected funds for institutions of a denomi 
national tjpe Second, there is a growing desire for federal or affiliating 
uniiersities of smaller jurisdiction In Uurma the movement for the creation 
of a local univcrsit) has revived ‘ An important question at issue,” says the 
director, ‘ has been the type of university which should be adopted A 
draft scheme in which a modification of the prevailing Indian type of federal 
univcraity was adumbrated met with considerable criticism in the press as 
well as at a general meeting of educationalists and others convened m 
lebruary 1910 by the educational syndicate That meeting however having 
decided nem con in favour of a local university, the question of type was 
further examined by the educational svmdicate through special sub 
committees A second draft was then elaborated in wbi^ a compromise 
between tlie Indian federate and the Dntish unicoUegiate types was recom 
mended The resultant institution was to be a genuine teaching university 
composed ot at least two constituent colleges and with a system of mter 
collegiate lectures and provision for hostels, the government college however 
being treated par excellence as the central and chief institution of the 
university round which the future accretions would gather ” The Lieutenant 
Governor considers that Burma should eventually have its own university but 
that there is no immediate urgency Meanwhile, a similar idea is being 
mooted at Patna Mr Wright reports that there is a general and strong 
feeling that the time has come when an indepeodent university is required to 
satisfy the needs of the Central Provinces '* Distance makes adequate 
representation impossible on the Allahabad Senate Nor are our needs 
similar to those of the predominant partner m that body Above all the 
necessity imposed upon our colleges and high schools of conforming to the 
requirements of a foreign university takes out of the hands of the admmis 
tration the direction and regulation of secondaiy education ” The resolution 
states that the Chief Commissioner has every sympathy with the demand for 
a Central Provinces universi^ both from the practical as well as from the 
sentimental point of view Thus the idea of establishing new universities 
of some sort has formulated itself m three of the provinces where at present 
there is no separate institution of this kind In Assam and the North West 
Frontier Province the number of colleges or local conditions are not yet such 
as to demand a change Third, a clear pronouncement on the subject of an 
altogether novel type of institution was made by the Viceroy at Dacca early 
in 1912, when he declared the intention of founding there a local teaching 
and residential university — a scheme which has since been worked out by ua 
influential committee The two impracticable alternatives alluded to above 
are not exhaustive It is possible (and indeed necessary) to maintain the old 
affiliating universities while reducing their unwieldy jurisdiction by the 
establishment m different provinces of new universities of a kindred type, 
and at the same time to found here and ther^ m promising centres, universi- 
ties of a kind more congruous with present day conditions 
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Chancellors 
and I ice 
Chancellors 


The senates 


II — Organisatton 

T “I tht* Calcutta University is the Governor General 

m India At other imivereities this position is occupied by the head of the 
provincial government within whose jurisdiction is situated the headquarters 
rale in Bengal is BeS of the 

Calcutta Universitj-an arrangement wherehj ho enjoys a spiial rank in 

viewTTS ViM Ch?TiB “ 'Pnei’l opportunitni of nnkmg known his 
Views ine ViceLhancellor is the evecutne ofUcer He is nominitprl fnp 
two }ears bj the Governor Generil m Council or the Governor in Council in 
he tWe older nnnersities hy the Chancellor ,n the two j“n4r He holds 

at Cakntta S?rT M.,u‘ ‘ ° f 1“', E'=™!> “n Vice Chancelbrs were 
at Calcutta bir A MiikWji it Bombay Sir N Chandavarkar atMadrif, 

B'*“P nf I'm diocese the civil ordinary lnembers'of°the ’? 
of the Governor General (at Calcutta) the ordinarViSS of the ? '■' 
of the Governor (at Bombay and Madras) and the SS a ““/'“inp* 
instruction (at Calcutta thedirectoiiTa rme .ea i ' director of public 
the director' n. the Central l W«ra«X add^ at ^lataba I 

lution of the ej, fellowships in the schMl,?l»eX.7 a . il 
can be changed bj notification Mcutta th?dirlef '^“r personnel 
and Assam took the place of the Assam dneXr an? BatEal 

new department of education iniolvcd a SiX Jh ^ formation of the 
Ordinary /ePaa.-Tbe number of thesS mif L,^ J “ v‘'‘“ (») 

than one hundred in the thre“ older universitief'.^®+k ® 
sities the minimum is fortr and the rnavimnX the two younger univer 
ten are elected by registered nradnates an^ ^atenty five In tie former 
a'Bb'iai-f nominated Bi the ChSlIor ?l.‘™ faculties while 

and Allahabad as the Act ormin^l, sloid ““"'atadios of the Punjab 
or bv registered graduates li.e'’are "'“‘'d by the sen ile 

nominated by the Chancellor The faculties and sivty are 

‘ban t™ fifths of thXSL'°?v““, " 'arge professional 
ated bj the Chancellor mast be encased in by the faculties or noium 

number ot Europeans and IndiaS“™niL'il P'j''®s‘on of education The 
quinquennium election by the seSi “ances During the 

iqiD° Sradnates and bv an changed to election 

1911) It has been laid down that in tb ™a''dment to the Act (Act XI of 
election may be wholly or mrtiX ‘bo Allahabad University 

Fellows wlietber elected oriominJteJ S'' b? registered graduates 

The senate deals with die "'o I'an. 

principles which business of the university and 

and disairintion ot colleges ttiVSeSfaMl®""’; E® Pob'I The afflliatiou 
conferment of degrees are considered amendments and the 

cases to the sanction of the government m the first two 

f lenities hue pow er of SrtSlf?ara^ faculties The 

si ndicatc thej ordimrilv appoint Imrds ‘'cnate and on tlie 

cipal taanch of knowIedT iSise W 1 '7 eaS, nr^f 

fM book, and nommatoavammm for tteSeT;'' ”7®® ftndj^nd 

r/esymlmiee 114 ‘‘mcc the senate, arc lame (tbnr, b 1 *‘™ ““bo syndicates 

■■—A a -rr-mp„.l”„rr,~;lS,[roV'’7F^^^^ 

Liiuon Ihc preparation 


laett lies and 
boards of 
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of subjects ot discussion for submission tr the senate the appointment ot 
examineia the recognition of high schooU and other questions of adminis 
tration are tiansacted by the sjndicat“ lint ita actions are subject to dis 
cussion in the senate The syndicate consists of not less than 9 and not more 
than 17 members and in the case ol the \Jlahabad Umversitj not less than 
10 and not more than 18 members Of theae the Vice Chancellor and the 
local director of public instruction (and at Allahabad the director in the 
Central Proiinces) are ei o^eio me hero the others are elected by the senate 
the faculties or both Half of those elected must be heads or professors of 
colleges while at Allahabad these most be in an actual majority 

115 Such are the controlling bodies of the uniiersities They sue Functions of 
assisted in some cases bj special committees framed for discharging certain t7c«ntuer 
functions As an example may be mentioned the students residence com sities 
mittee at Calcutta Each university also has a registrar who with his office 

disposes of business and issues the orders of the senate or the syndicate Apart 
from minor domestic matters such as the appointment and control of their oivn 
»taIT th“ mam duties ot the univer»ilj bodies thua omstituted may be classed 
as three (i) Theji recognise schools and hold matriculation exammations for 
the pupils ot those schools and for private candidates (u) They affiliate 
colleges inspect them and conduc the diploma and degree examinations for 
admission to ivhich the students of those colleges and private students are 
eligible (til) They maintain m certain instances their own collegiate insti 
tulions and make provision for university teaching in post graduate and 
higher studies In the performance of all these functions they are guided by 
their oivn regulations These regulations w<»re originally framed by the 
universities who also make change* in them The original regulations 
required and any modification also require* the approval of the government 
concerned Separate sections of this chapter will deal with courses examina 
tion& and degrees and with university teaching It remains to give here son e 
brief account of the relations of the universities with schools and the affilia 
tion and inspection of colleges 

116 The universities are empowered under the Act to regulate the condi («) liecosj u 
tions to be complied with, by schools desiring recognition for the purpose of tion of scl ools 
presenting candidates for matriculation Ihis power is not exercised at 

Madras where the recognising authorities are the director of public instruc 
tion and (outside British territory) the durbars of feudatory states the 
other universities recognition is the act of the syndicates The University of 
Allahabad occupies in this respect a kind of intermediate position since the 
application tor recognition is made through the department of public instruc 
tion which also conducts the initial (but not necessarily subsequent) enquiries 
In the other uuiaeTsatie» the school Tnaoagesnent may tsvvke dweet applwatvou 
and it rests with the syndicate to accept the report of the government inspector 
or to make investigatipn through other competent persons The arrai^emeat 
at Madras is that recommended by the Indian Universities Commission of 
1902 whose views on the subject however were not accepted bj the framers 
of the Act 

117 The universities conduct their own matriculation examinations (i) Vatncula 
Tbeoe will be described in chapter Vll It may here be stated that there is a < 

D ove n“nt on the part of the nniver ities to le ognise as equivalent to the 
matriculation the various forms of school leaving tests which are springing 
up m India School final or school leaving certificate examinations and the 
senior Cambridge local examination are largely accepted by the universitie 
as equivalent to their matriculation exammation TJ e other examinations 
so recognised are the London milriculatifm examination bv the Calcutta 
University the Oxford senior local examination by the Universities of 
Bombay and the Punjab and the diploma of Chiefs college* within their 
jurisdiction bj the universities of Allahabad and the Punjab 

118 Those who having matriculated desire to pre*ent themselies for (c) ^-1^? o^io« 
exa nmation by a unnersitv and thus obtain a diploma or a degree must ha\c onddisaffilia 
undergone a course of study at an affiliated institution Exceptions \re l oh of colleges 
made on the recommendation of tl e sjn licate bv special or )er of tl e «enate 

m accordance with tl e regulations framed bv each imiversity \ffilntion is 
no longer (as was the case before the Act of 1901) granted en bloc but bv 
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faculties or subjects, and also up to different stages in each facultj or subject 
it IS thus of two kinds — an institution hitherto unalliliatcd must seek atiilia- 
tioQ de novo in a certain number and grade of courses, an institution already 
athiiated, but desirous of adding other subjects to those hich it noi\ offers, or 
carrying the student in any course up to a higher stage than has hitherto been 
pel iitied to it, must snow its ability to ao ^o and thus obtain a luriner 
measare of alliliation Ihe procedure in both cases is the same and is laid 
down m the Act of The college must applj to the unner&itj and 

satistj the syndicate that it is under the management of a rcgularlj consti- 
tuted governing body, that its fmancc:> are sound, that its alhiiatiou and its 
lee lailes will not, by undue competition, injure neighbouring institutions to 
the dstririent of education and discipline, that the buildings are suitable, 
that there is a library, that reasonable provision is made for tiie residence on 
the spot of the principal and some membera of the staff, and that the science 
laboratories and the arrangements for the re»idcnce of students conform to 
the requirements of the regulations The syndicate then depute an authority 
ta make a local inquiry, alter which they report to the senate who iTnecca 
sary alter further inquiry, record their opinion The whole of the pro- 
ceedings are then submitted to the government who grant or refuse the allilia 
tion sought in whole or lo part The procedure for disaffiliation is 
similar, save that the initiative is taken by a member of the syndicate, 
who must give notice of a proposal for withdrawal of privileges Irom the 
institution concerned and state his reasons for introducing it The®e are 
made known to the college, with a view to affording it the opportunity of 
subPuUing a representation The syndicate consider Uic proceedings and 
u nc-'easary order a local inquiry Ihey then report to the senate When 
that body has recorded its opinion, the whole proceedings must be submitted 
to the government who may if they desire make further inquiry and then 


(d) Inspection 
of colleges 


pass such orders as they consider necessary 

119 The law also lays down that the syndicate shall cause colleges to be 
inspected, but does not specify the intervals after winch inspection is neces 
sary cr the nature of the agena (save that it must consist of one or rnort 
competent persons ’ authorised by the syndicate) At Calcutta the regu 
lations prescribe inspection once a vear, at Bombay at least once in three 
years, at Madras from time to time ift the Punjab once a year ami at 
Allahabad at least once in five years It is obvious that this is a very import 
ant fi action of the universities, for, though returns, notihcations ot changes 
of the «taff, etc , are forwarded to the syndicate, personal investigation almie 
can show wheth'r the general standard of cOiciency is maintamsd at the level 
required for affiliation For this and for the inquiries relative to affiliation 
•’lid disaffiliation, there is need of an inspecting agency After the framing 
of the new regulations consequent on the Act of 1904 special steps were takeif 
The present arrangements for periodic inspection are as follows The Cal 
cutta University alone maintains a whole time paid inspector As he cannot 
be expected to have a special knowledge of the rLquiremeats of each subject 
taught and for other reasons, the syndicate usually associate with him one or 
tv 0 local protessors when ho is visiting a college or a group of colleges 
Bombay a cominittee was nominated by the syndrate in 1909 Mr Prio’- 
reaarks ol its work, - Criticism and appreciation of the respective short 
comings and merits of the institutions visited were put forward and welcomed 
or resented according as th*^ were felt to be deserved or undeserved many of 
the defects alluded to have be-n since remedied ^kfter detailing some of 
the opinions of the committee among which figures a serious romnlaint 
inde regarding a certain college of the amount of time consumed m the^rains 


the members of the committee without any conscious bias may take too 
a view of the ahortcommgs of mal mstitut.ons but deal ti, toaderly S 
those of their own while constructive criticism might be tak^n to oitarir, .u 
members of th- committee lo more than they coijd underSe fbS 
At Madras a representative body was created after the Act of 1 994. 
reason of its composition carried gr'>at weight In the Pumab tRo 
of each affiliated college has been performed annualh bv small f 

from two U> four membcio. appointed by the syndicate The cSi^tt^ ^ 
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gener'illy compo eel of members of the syndicate who are either enga^^ed in 
vctml teicJung I'.ork oi are otherwise specially qualified to judge of the 
special activities of paiticuhr colleges A secretary to these committees also 
\ isits all colleges and is thus enabled to present a comparative report This 
method of inspection says the university report is found to work admir 
ablj in practice and as a direct result an all round improvement in every 
department ot college life and activity is everyivhere visible College 
authorities iieltome the inspection conmittee as a body of experts able and 
willing to aiivi e on methods of instruction on matters of college discipline 
and on special pioblems and difficulties which particular institutions may 
encounter wliile the membera of the committees themselves gam experi 
( nee from the observation of college work in varying circumstances and 
(xinditions At Allahabad a board of ten inspectors was constituted It 
was felt that one man nas not competent to deal satisfactorily with all the 
aspects of college work that the representations of a body would carry 
greater weight than those of an individual that there should be room for the 
participation of diflerent collegca in a work in which all were intereated and 
tint a limited tenure of office would preient the board from becoming the 
preserve of a clique There were some says Mr de la Fosse who 
suspected evil in what they feared might become a svstem of meddling or 
espionage others disliked it as a new fangled measure calculated to lower 
the dignitv ot universitj education All such misgivings have been falsified 
and no one now who has had experience of it doubts the value of the visits of 
the board * # » » # All the colleges have been inspected at least once 
during the quinquennium and some two or three times The work has been 
done with tact and thoroughness and above all with good will The colleges 
liave felt that they have been helped as well as criticised and if the syndicate 
has had to apply both the curb and the spur it has resulted m no lasting 
resentment Tiie arrangements made in various universities differ con 
siderablv Thej are shaped largely in accordance with the number of msti 
tutions the supply of men available for inspection and the existing facilities 
for potting about the country The almost universal opinion is that inspec 
tion has been successful It has led to improvements in the colleges and has 
tightened the bonds of unity between them 

120 It may be added in this connection that the universities frame (e) Control 0 / 
regulations touching the transfer conduct punishment and residence ofstiidenJs 
students in affiliated institutions These regulations differ in respect of 

detail 

121 It will have been gathered from the foregoing paragraphs that the Ztmilaticj7is oj 
power of the universities is to some extent limited First the Chancellor power 

lias in the two younger universities the privilege of nominating the Vice 
Chancellor in all universities he nominates a considerable number of the 
fellows approves tlie election of fellows can declare vacant the office of 
any ordinary fellow who does not attend a meeting other than convocation 
during a vear and can (sometimes under restrictions) cancel a fellowship 
and as will presently be seen he confirm'? honorary degrees Other powers 
are exercised bv the government 1 e in the case of Calcutta by the Govern 
ment of India in the case of other universities by the Local Government 
within whose ]urisdiction is situated the 1 eadquarters of the university In 
the three older universities the Governor General or the Governor m Council 
nominates the Vice Chancellor The bst of offices carrying ex officio 
fellowships may be changed (provided the maxima allowed bv law are not 
exceeded) by government notification The bestowal and withdrawal of 
affiliation rest with them the university can record its opinion but the govern 
inent pronounces the verdict The making or modification of regulations 
must receive the approval of government Finally at Calcutta the sanction 
of the Governor General in Council is required to the appointment of 
university professors readers and lecturers The independence of the 
universities liowever is secured in varions ways The authority nominatin'^ 
to the senate is bound bv the law to select not less than two-fifths of hi 
nominees from among persons following the profession of education — a rule 
which considerably narrows cboire Nor has the government any power of 
nitiative in the matter of disaffiliation of colleges the alteration of regn 
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latioDS once passed or the addition of new refpilations And 
(fea%e as specified above) it has no power in the reco^ition of *^0013 
or Its withdrawal Thi« last point is peculiar since it gnes the universitv 
a measure of control oier high schools (a class of institutions intimatelj 
connected with the general school system) which m the case of colleges 
rests with the government Abowe all the powers of framing courses 
and conducting evaminations are of the highest importance and affect large 
numbero of institutions spread over wide areas There are few, jf any 
nniveraities in the world which exercise 'so far flung an influence as doe^ the 
Calcutta Univeraitv with its 56 affiliated colleges and its lunsdiction o er 
an area of 491 000 square miles and a population of nearly 104 000 000 


The (acuities 


The courses 


Ilnnirt 


JII — Courses examinattotis and degrees 


122 The three older imiiersities possess the faculties of arts law 
medicine and engineering Calcutta also separated the facnlti of science 
from that of arts in its new regulations The Punjab University has arts 
science law medicine and oriental studies it has combined engineering (in 
which onlj a licentiate is offered) ivitb science Allahabad has arts science 
law and medicine — the last recently added 

123 Under the<e faculties are combined various courses At Bombay 
and Madras tbe 'science conrsei (whicb at hladras bave no separate nomen 
clature) are arranged under the faciilt) of arts Every university save 
Bombay offers a course subsequent to graduation and leading up to a second 
degree or a licence for the preparation of teachers The faculty of raedicine 
now includes various courses such as public hygiene Bombay offers degrees 
in agriculture and commerce — the latter reccDtlv instituted Madras and the 
Punjab confer oriental titles The airangements made for courses exsmina 
tions and degrees will be found in detail in tbe diagrams and appendices in 
volume II of this review The second of these appendices shows the subiects 
taken in the arts and science graduate courses It will suffice here to give a 
general outline 

The arts and science courses are open to candidates immediately after 
they have matriculated and lead after two years to an intermediate examina 
tion and after a fuTtber twoveais lo a degree euBT&rnation Yet Miother one 
or two j ears lead to an examination for the degree of M A or M Sc After 
an interval the doctorate is obtained bv presentation of a thfe>is to which is 
added in some cases the passing of an evaminition The study of law com 
mences after graduation in arts or «cience and continues two or three years 
before the bachelorship in law can be obtained There are further dc'nees of 
master and doctor of law The medical courses begin generally after the 
intermediate stage — earlier at Calcutta and Bombay They lead finsj to the 
bachelors degree after which practice m the profe:»sion and examination 
earn the doctorate in medicine or some distinctive degree m surgery hygiene 
etc The course for the degree of bachelor of encineerin" commences 
genenlU (but not alwavs) after the intermediate The ^njali University 
offers only a licentiate obtainable two years after matriculation The Punnli 
Unnersitv has i complete coulee parallel with the arts course in oriental 
studies and maintains an Onenlal College which endeavonrs to earn out 
the dissemination of western knowledge throuch the medium of the local 
lermcuhrs and the encouncenient of the studv of classical and vemaaihr 
languages To these ends ” savs the report of the unwersitv “ the work of 
the college is planned on a double Imis one leading to de'Tees m oriental 
learning and the other preparin'* for the variou'? oriental titles examinations 
and eml racing litenm eonrses m ‘aanskrit \nhic and Perenn and certain 
vernacular lanmiages” Tbe Madras University has also quite recently 
instill ted title evamimtions in oriental classics Bombav offers a decree m 
n^riculture and has recentlv instituted one in commerce These course save 
under certain exceptional oircnnystances or m the hwher det'rees such as that 
of doctor must he studied in colleges affiliated in the subiects offered and to 
111 " de'Tve sought 


124 nonoiM an- oMnnablc at tip tlpnrpp enmmations aavp ,, Mlih 
al 1,1 Onhnarik thp hnnaara tmr«- inpliirtp, ,hp ? 

alon- with It 1 lit inToItpa molt- ailtancpd stncl, in one of thp snbjpcts ebS 
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nnd sticctss 111 idditioml question pipers At Midns lioi\e\or the course 
13 difftrint nnd «ill bi recent regulations bespread o%er tJiree insU ad of two 
\cars displacing the cxniniiiitioii foi the M \ degree whicli will then be 
conferred on pa>nient ot a iurtiiei fee two jeirs alter graduation with 
lionours 

12 > The ickal t\atnination in\ohts an oral or (in science) a practical Examimtions 
teat Uns IS facilitated b} examination at n single centre Such exaniina 
lion however is difliciilt to arrange in affiliating iiniieisities exercising a 
widespread jurisdiction Hence we find that for the lower examinations 
different centres are. permitted Calcutta and Madris do not insist on i 
sin-lo centre for the ordinarj degree examinations and have abandoned the 
oril while retiming the practical test Allahabad though imposing the 
oral test for the 13 A has conceded a centre for that examination at ^agpu^ 

Borabav and the Punjab retain the beadqnaners of the university as the sole 
centre for degri'O examination though the former has no oral teat 

120 Fees are paid for examinations The fee for the I A and I Sc Examination 
ranges from Ps 20 to Rs 2o for the 13 \ from Rs 20 to Rs 35 for the B Sc fees 
from Rs 20 to Rs 40 for the JI A and \f Sc from Rs 20 to Rs 50 For 
examinations in law and medicine fees of Rs 15 to Rs 200 and of Rs 10 to 
Rs 100 respectively are charged The Madras Univer‘'ity requires an 
additional fee of Rs 10 and Rs 50 for the preliminary and final honours 
examination in Fnglish at the B A 

127 Examiners arc appointed b> the syndicates on the advice of ihe Examiners 
Imrds of studies and sometimes subject to the general control of the senates 

Both setters and examiners of paper-* arc paid The problem of maintaining 
1 uniform standard and tempering the mechanical system of marks (whicli 
stiU obtains in nil iinivcr iticv) u one the difficultv of which increases with 
the number of candiditeJ 1 he ngiilations or rules of the Calcutta Punjab 
and Allahabad UnivcrsUiOa deal with the subjects of moderators head 
examiners and re exaniinntion of papers The Calcutta resulations are 
particularly explicit There the members of faculties and the heads of 
colleges first suggest the names of examiners The boards of studies con 
sider these suggestions and make nominations The syndicate finally 
appoints and its appointments are not limited to tlio nominations The 
svTidicate also appoints boards of examiners for the setting of papers For 
the intermediate and degree examinations in arts and science these boards 
may include no one who is actuallv teaching for the examination For the 
M^V and M Sc examinations the Iioards consist of the imiversitv lecturers 
in the subject concerned together with others (who arc not engaged in prepar 
ing candidates) Each board meets in Calcutta to anportion th“ setting of 
papers There is also a meeting of the setters and the examiners of papers 
as soon as the axamination is over to determine the standard and system of 
marking A third meeting is held when the results have been worked out 
and tabulated at tins meeting a report is drawn up The reports are 
received by five members of the syndicate who are appointed moderators and 
are submitted with further reports to tlie syndicate alon" with recommenda 
tions for grace Notwithstanding these precautions complaints as to variation 
of standard are not infreauent The Bengal report treats of the astonishing 
variations which have taken place in standards during th*' quinquennium 
and urges the need of inquiry It appears that the percent ige of passes m 
the first division at the nntnculat on to the total number of passes has risen 
from 12 3 in 1900 07 to 50 9 m 1911 12 and tint at the intermediate in arts 
from 87 to 24 5 The percentage of actual passes in those examinations 
however while it has shown a tendency to rise has remained fairly stesdv 
Bi t the percentage of passes in the B \ evai iination has risen from 23 5 in 
1901 02 to 377 in 1906 07 and to C09 in 1911 12 

128 A tendency is observable towards examination by compartments Examinaiton 
The B A and B Sc examinations at Madras are held in two parts at intervals ly compart 
of one year The Puniab University has introduced reexamination in % metis 
single subject for those who fail at the degree test At Bombay a previous 
examination in tbe iiddle of the intermediate coorse (which disposes of 

Fnglish in the case of science students) has long been a feature this examma 
tton may now be replaced by a certificate from the head of the college The 
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profcssioml cour^e3 ire clnnctcnsed hy anninl oximmitiona doilinj,' wjth 
the subjects prescribe it for cicli Bilge 

129 Ilononrj degrees irc conferred on eminent persons who are reconi 
mended b) the Via Clnncellor and it least two thirds of the other memlx-rs 
of thesyndicitc the i'C‘«imin“ndition is tnide to the «cnatc and iftno-lhirdi 
of those present ire in fniour of it it la referred for confirnntion by the 
Cbincellor 

/ 130 Looking hroidh at the changes eflectcd during the quinquennium 

V.C see that the tendenej is towards concentration of sludi and the crystalhsa 
tion of alternatiies into grou|>s or schools of subjects whicli are more or less 
coirelated with each other llie course for the 11 \ now consists in all unner 
sitic of Fuglibh plu either two snlije ts or one subject or one group of s ih 
jects clioscn from a list (in tl c case of Calcutta vornictihr comrosition forms 
a second compulsory subject) J5oinUi\ his reccntlj rc<luec<l its d"f'rtc course 
from four to two subjects- a change regarding which the principal of the 
Llphinstone College remarks that the danger is that the B A degree will m 
future be gaineil much too rheapl ind tint the graduate will emerge lo 
lon<^cT ith a general smattonn » of ftair subjects 1 ut « itb an cquallj siq er 
ficial Inowlcdge of two onlj Aeiertheless the change is suggcstiie of at 
least a potential improvement in ittainn’cnt Ixwkct! at from the point of 
view of combination the coiinsts at Boabaj and Madras present a strict 
grouping at Calcutta aud \llal aln 1 freer choice of combinations has iity'a 
adopted (and at Allahabad the {lovrcr of selection lias rcccntlj been increased) 

I Jt limited within general groups and in tl c latter case bv a narrov field of 
alternatives tie Putijah offers imrc»tnctc 1 cl oie" Troni the point of vkv 
of specialisation in arts or science subio«'ts Allahal ad is the onlv univcrsitv 
which excludes science wholly from its B A cowrsc Matlras though the 
nomenclature of science courses has not been adoptwl m reality distingui«l es 
rigidly I'ctween arts and semne bj corr..lation between the intermctliate and 
degree courses and bj pre^nbin" fo*- the B \ English with either an arts 
or a science croup at Calcutta both of the elective subjects mar and one must 
b” an arts subject Bombay and tl c Punjab permit the combination of Englisli 
with whollj science subjects— an arrangement which however does not still 
tifj the distinction between arts and science courses for the reasons that at 
the former university English is not studied for the B Sc at both the choice 
of science groups or subjects u more limited than m the B Sc and in tlie 
Punjab It IS restricted to three subjects one of which must be astronomy a 
branch of study which will disappear from the B Sc course in lOH Syanp 
tomatic of th-* same tendeni^ arc the complete removal of science subjects 
from the hi A at Bomba/ and tbe in^ailulion of a M Sc decree and in the 
Punjab University the recognition of hislorv and economics as two separate 
subjects the changes lu ibc curricula to emphasise practical work in science 
the insistence on two laboratory subjects for the B Sc and the atehtion of 
English poetry as a subject for the same examination 

131 The most notable change in the law courses lias been the prolon'»a 
tion of the course at Calcutta to (ordinarily) three years the general stiffenin'' 
up of conditions and the concentration of law classes at large centre^ 
Another is the abolition in tbe Punjab of the lower grade examinations 
qualifying for a certificate and a licentiate in English or vernacular 


132 There have been two great reforms m the fncidtj of medicine One 
IS the continued tendency to do away with the lower grade courses leadiu" to 
the licentiate in medicini. and surgery These are retained onlv at Bond a\ 
and Madras and arc now in process of abolition at Bombay The second i 
tbe specialisation which in^reasinglv marks the courses subsequent to eradua^ 
tion the^e now lead to different degrees such as the MD ilS and (at 
Bombay) bachelor of hv^iene— a degree which is n iw nec-^arv before the 
candidate proceeds to the MD in sanitation (It is to be observed that 
before the comm^nceincut of tl« Quinquennium Calcutta alreadv 
fm.r iieqieea-»tthii,sl.!e-th»MD the ir S tl e iraster of obstetats 
the diploma of public health) 


mmvra IbcBe leading up to the Insnliate are being abolished''aSIJ|jlSd 
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bj courses whicli qualify for bachelorshijs m three distinct depaitments — 
cnil, mechanical and electrical engineenng At Calcutta also the degree 
course has been split into three — for cavil for mechanical and electrical and 
lor mining engineering 

134 Ihe brief description given will suffice to show that there is a steady Allaniniail of 
but cautious working towards specialisation and an arrangement of courses students 
calculated to make for higher etBciency The details of the courses are too 
long for insertion m this chapter and will be found in volume II But even 
the lengthier description there given treats only of the dry bones — of periods 
of study of subjects and of esammations It cannot reproduce the curricula 
contained in the university calendars Still less, can ii clearl)' indic iic ti n. 
which IS the matter of greatest interest — the attainment of the =tud"iits v ho 
have successfully passed the tests lhat is a question in answering which the 
f^roonal equation both of candidate and eaaniiner is of prime importance 
The Indian BA or B Sc has a good knowledge of "oine of Shakeopeaici. 
pla 3 of Jlilton 01 certain prose \ orks on literature and other subjects iii 
addition to this he may have a very fair acquaintance with th'* Sanskrit or 
Arabic classics (though not so deep or so ivid" as that of Latin or trieek 
possessed by the English undergraduate who has just begun reading say for 
nonour moderations) or he has read and remembered 'lill and various tevt 
books on ethics and psychology he has perhaj s studied the diflercntial and 
integral calculus dynamics and hydrostatics cr be has completed a course 
in physics or chemistiy similar to or slightly higher than that offered at a 
good English s condary school — but generally iindei f''r better lalxiritoiy 
conditions and supervision If this amount of acquisition appears ntl cr 
disappointing it must be remembered that 1 e takes his degree at an age when 
the r nglish noy is just entering his college career or has accomplished the fir«t 
year of it and that a foreign languag® is the medium of instruction in the 
course and of expression in the teat It is still moie difrcult to apprai«c the 
jvower earned of reasoning and of applica ion of tin knowledge A frequent 
complaint is that the college student generally comes ill equipped from a s hod 
where method mental discipline and inspiration are lacking The depressing 
effects of inferior school education form i ^.nme facto- in the college career 
The first two years are properly occupied in repairing dcfi'^iencies Given 
that such repair is carefully carried out th“ progress mule b tween tlie inter 
mediate and the B k degree stag-* is remarl able The pity is tint th® period 
IS too short Assiduity and a strong pow«r of nieraor> make rapid acquisi 
tion possible But haste is inevitable and do«» not make for a-vsimilation and 
consolidation Continuation of study to the M A stage rectifiea this diort 
coming and produces many excellent scholars And as regards the average 
graduate vt is Tight to semeTOhet that thv rn'»li«^liiaau wlva judges liitu is 
generally one who has taken honours and hence is apt"to judge the pass man 
B\ an honours standard 


IV — Umrersitif teaching 

135 The earlier Acts specified that the Indian unuerbities were cstah Ojerationof 
lislied for the purpose of ascertaining by means of evamimtion theperons//c Iclof 
who have acquired proficiency m different branches of literature science and JOOJ 

art and of rewarding them by academical degrees as evidence of their respcc 
tue attainments and marks of honour projwrtioned thereunto " The Act of 
1004 included among their duties provision for the instruction of students 
the power of appointing university professors and lecturers the raanigcment 
of educational endowments the equipment and maintenance of university 
libraries laboratories and museums and other things besides The teaching 
activities of universities have developed during the quinquennium The pro- 
gress has been mainly along thre® lines the maintenance of in titutions the 
provision of instruction for the masters degree and the appointment of 
professors with a view to encouraging higher stndv and rc carch 

136 At the beginning of the quinquennium there were two colleges («) Lnnemij 
managed by a university — the Law College and the Oriental College atcoUegej 
Lahore There was alsoa university lawschool at Allahabad Tothescliave 

now been added a university law college at Calcutta which is a portion of t) c 
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has SIS endowed studentships, at Allahabad, the impress Victoria readership 
(with an endowment ot Its 76,U00) was lounded in 1909 for research in 
science and the translation of a science work into the vernacular " 

Besides these, the government have placed at the disposal of the Indian 
universities in rotation two scholarships annually of £200 per annum ten 
able for three years These are awarded by the universities concerned to 
selected Indian candidates with a vietv to the completion of their studies 
either at Oxford or at Cambridge The selected scholars also receive second 
class passage each way 


V — Nu7nerteal progress, buildings, etc 


139 The universities ha\6 jurisdiction over native states as well as o^er Numbers of 
British provinces Hence the general tables do not give a full idea of their institutions 
activities A set of special tables lias been prepared from figures supphed and students 
by the universities, giving the full number of institutions and students 
Ihese will be found in appendix VII They show 179* affiliated colleges, of 
which 56 belong to the Calcutta University, and 36,533 students, of Mhom 
14,807 are in colleges affiliated to Calcutta It is noticeable that, while the 
Madras University is second, the number of its colleges is 49, and that of its 
students only 7,152 That is to say, while the average enrolment of a college 
affiliated to Calcutta is 204, that of a college affiliated to Madras is only 146 
The schools recognised by universities numfer l,385f and their pupils 407,462 
The numbers of schools and pupils under the Calcutta University are 618 and 
143,625 


In this connection mention may be made of a small point, namclv, the 
connection of educational institutions m Ceylon with those of India In the 
last review Mr Orange stated that under the Act of 1904 Ceylon had been 
transferred to the sphere of influence of Uie Madras Universitj, but its nine 
colleges had not yet been affiliated This condition of thincs still exists 
The colleges of Ceylon have never been affiliated to the Madras University , but 
as a temporary measure students who had attended colleges affiliated to the 
University of Calcutta were allowed to appear for the examinations m 
Madras under the old bye laws These examinations have now been supersed 
ed by those prescribed under the new regulations Two colleges in Cejlon 
applied for affiliation to the new examinations, but after a local inquiry the 
applications were withdrawn Six high schools (four of which arc termed 
colleges) in Ceylon are. however, recognised by the Jladras Unncrsity for 
purposes of ipatriculation examination But it is understood that the large 
majority of schools and colleges in that island now prepare their students 
msinly ior tlie Oi/ord and Cambridge locals and the London Unncrsit^j 
examinations Those who wish to study for the Jfadras examinations must 
after matriculation attend some affiliated college in Southern India 

140 As regards examinations, the numbers of those who, in ^^Wy^tumlerof 
appeared and passed at different stages were, at the doctorate stage 5 and 3, cjamxnees 
at the masters stage 587 and 348, at the bachelor’s stage 7,559 and 4 093, and 
at the intermediate stage I3 699 and 7,094 The totals of those who appeared 
and passed in unnersitr examinations were thus 21,99CJ and 11,650 f Of the 
examinees about 10,003 were non Brahman Hindus, about 8 374| were 
Brahmans 1,740 were JIubanunadans 730 were Indian Christians 693 were 
Parsis, 171 wore Europeans or Anglo-Indians, 02 were Buddhists and 
the remainder belonged to other races or religions In the arts courses 
the number of Brahmans is almost equal to that of non-Brabman ITindiis 
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unnersity exchequers It uas also deemed desirable to pay the travellm" 
expenses of fellows and syndicate members (who hai previously defrayed the 
cost therasehes) Still more important was it to enable colleges (particularly 
aided colleges) to meet the new requirements which the Act and the resultant 
regulations threw upon them Aceajrdingly in 1005. the Government of India 
announced a recurring grant of five lakhs of rupees to be continued for five 
years Of the total of 25 lakhs 11^ lakhs were allotted to universities for 
administration, inspection travelling charges the purchase of land and the 
erection of buildings. 13^ lakhs were given to Local Governments for the 
improvement of colleges These grants have enabled universities to pay 
their way and (a desirable result) to accumulate balances for capital evpendi 
tore The grants to Madras and the United Provinces were made perma 
nent before the expiry of the five years They were renewed to other pro 
Vinces for a further year then (with a slight modification) for three years and 
finally made permanent with effect from 1011 12 Furthermore in 1012 
grants of 16 lakhs non recurring and 2 55 lakhs recurring were made to 
universities The total of the recurring grants to each province and 
imiv ersity is shown m tabular form 
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Thus the grants made to universities (exclusive of those made for the 
benefit of their constituent colleges) have anunmted since 1905 to Rs 16 00 000 
wan tecvirrvng and frnvn Ss 1,35,000 to Rs 3,00,000 rccJittvng In addition 
Rs 45,000 recurring was given m 1912 13 towards the proposed university at 
Dacca No grant was given in 1905 to Burma, college education in that 
province being on a small scale But since the close of the quinquennium 
grants have been made for a university at Rangoon, as well as at Patna, and 
further provision has been made for Dacca while new capital grants have al'o 
been given to other existing universities 

143 The subject of the utilisation of these grants will be a matter for the Ulihsahon cf' 
next quinquennial review All that is here necessary is briefly to indicate grants 
the part winch they will play in developing the schemes to which allusion has 
ali-cady been made At Calcutta the capital grant is to utilised for 
examination halls, a law hostel and books and furniture for the university 
library, the recurring grant for the foundation of two university chairs 
termed the ‘ George the Fifth Professorship of Mental and Moral Science ’ 
and the ‘ Ilardinge Professorship of Higher Mathematics ’ for an additional 
allotment to the university law college and (as an experimental inea«ure) for 
the appointment of university lecturers A portion will nl«o be used for the 
maintenance of a laboratory m connection with Sir T Paht's gift of fourteen 
lakhs for science teaching Furthermore theuniverutv out of their own 
funds are founding a professorship of Indian historv and antiquities The 
Bombay Umversitv have proposed improvement of the hbnn and buildings 
for post graduate students, the engaip'ment of eminent professors from abroad 
to lecture during the cold weather and the institution of inter collegiate M A. 
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courses The mo=.t striking proposil from this univereity however is the 
temporary appoiatment of an expert educationalist of wide experience from 
England for a fixed time to visit the affiliated coHegea and advise on higher 
conrses and the selection of professors and lecturers ^o decision has vet been 
arrived at on the utilisation of the grants to Jfadras The most important 
proposals of the Punjab Universitv are the erection of a suitable building for 
the Oriental College and of hostels for th'* students of the Oriental and I^w 
Colleges the establishment of two lecturerships to be held bj specialists of 
Enro^ or of India daring the cold weather and the improvement of the staff 
of the Onental College The grants for Allahabad will be used for the 
establishment of a libr-iT and of a hostel for law students and the creation of 
chavfs va Indian and eoanomics The proposals tad at the time of 

writing been sanctioned for all the nniversities — save those from iladras 
which have not yet been received 

PuWieoiiorw 144 The Calcutta Madras and Punjab Universities issue publications 
intended to be studied as a part of the prescribed course At Calcutta these 
comprise Sanskrit Arabic and Persian selections Sanskrit and 

Arabic grammars (these are selections and grammars for the matriculation 
mtenneaiate and B_A eiammationsl and a number of selections of leading 
law cases In 1910 11, the university appears to have made a substantial 
profit from the publication of these works The Madras University has 
published selections in English, Sanskrit and vernaculars for the matncula 
tion. The Punjab University publishes Arabic and Persian selections for 
the intermediate and BjV Lectures theses etc are also freouentlv pub- 
lished and sold 

ZmorotwiCTU 145 Each univefsitv is gradually acquiring a local habitation worthy of 
its position. Calcutta has long had its impressive Senate House m CkiUege 
Square During the period under renew it has added the ilaharaia of 
Darbhanga buildmg which accommodates the bbrary the law collie offices 
etc., as well as examinatton rooms to «eat about a tbousand candidates Ihe 
building cost nearly six and a half lakhs to which the "Maharaia Bahadur 
contributed two and a half lakhs govemiDent about two lalhs and the 
nniversity the remainder An adioining plot of land has been purchased at 
a cost of a lakh and a half and a buildiug has been erected for a law hostel 
and examination halls The cost wiU be four lakhs to which the Government 
of India has contributed three lakhs Sir T Palit s recent gift of propertv 
worth fourteen lakhs will pennit of the erection of universitv labontones for 
practical examinations and research work 

At Bombay the convocation and the meetin'^ of the isenate are held in 
the Sir Cowasji Jehangir Hall which was made over to the university in 
1675 the library and the Rajabii Tower date from 1664 and were the gift 
of Sir Premchand Bovchand Madras has a fine Senate House the library 
IS located in aportioniff theCoanemara Public Library AtLahore theonlv 
university building wa.s the Convocation Hall till m the last year of the 
quinquennitim a coaTOuent library was built with a reading room above 
Allahabad had no buddings of its own, and utilised those of the Mnir Cen 
tral College but a fine Senate Hall (costing nearly six lakhs of rupees) has 
now been erected and was opened just after the close of the period 

The principal capital requirements of the universitiei are buddings for 
the colleges under their management hosteL. for the residence of the students 
especially those of the law colleges and Lbraiy halls At the end of the 
quinquennium the Government of India distributed a giant of sixteen 
of rupees which will assist in removing some of the«e wants 
Lxbranes 14.0 Another need is that of collections of books Here also the grants 

t«sntly made w\U be of help Thie Galculta Universitv Ubtatj has recently 
been placed in the Darbhanga budding and unproved by the expenditure 
of Rs 70 000 for books A further sum of a lakh of rupees is now to be 
expended from the impenaJ grant Bombay has a library of about eight 
thousand volumes whidi is not verv largely used Madras commenced a 
library fund in 1906 with a sum bequeaths bv Mr Griffith and a grant from 
government twelve thousand books have been purchased and there is still a 
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fair sum in hand The books are at present m the Connemara library It is 
proposed to erect a separate building The Punjab University his not oiil\ 
housed its library, but with the help of the earlier imperial grant, has 
doubled the number of volumes, while 7 500 volumes (including the Percval 
collection — the gift of Mr H M Percival lately a professor m the Presidency 
College) have been presented The University of ALahabad pos»(.ss,es no 
library worthy of the name but is about to spend a considerable sum out of 
the imperial grant on this object 
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I — Progress in the quinquennium 

147 The hulk of the instruction leading up to tlte imiiersits ex-irann ^ um}jcr of 
iions IS conducted in afFUiited colleges A list of the colleges ifTiliatcd to tlit colleges 
unirersities is given in supplemental table no 37 llie distribution hi 
iiiinersities is as follows — 

\nmlcc at a£t «.t*l enlU^a 


Calcutta 


65 

61(a) 

1 

Ilombay 


15 

15 


Madras 


03 

49 

-4 

Funiab 


21 

-’0(/) 
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Allaual ad 
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Total 

iiC 

172 

-4 


riio diminution is duo inninl) to a number of nominil collegntc cIt« c 3 
lor Eiironems and a few others being deprived of afTilmtion or Tmnlginntcd 
Tgainst tlie«e there arc some new affilntions The tlctails art, given in supple 
aicntal table 37 

148 The figures shown m the preceding paragraph arc compiled from 
vhe univcrsit) calendars and differ from those given in provincial reports and 
rtproduced in gcneril table III (volume II) This is duo lo two tauscs 
lir-t the university figures show 2C collcgts in nalne States and one 
III Vjmer Mervvara whi^ are not included m the reports from llritish prch 
Vinces Second tliere arc certain institutions such ns tlio Thomason (Jivil 
Cngiiietring College IJoorkeo the \gricultural Collcots at Cnwnpore anil 
Lv allpur, the \etcrinan College Lahore and a number of oriental coIIc^Ct 
wltvch are not ainUatcd to anj uniscrsitj and do not present candid itcs at 
universitv eanminations I deluding tlie former and uiclmling the latter wo 
find the total m Iljitish provinces is 18G colleges with 3C2S4 sUidoriUi There 
are some other colleges e g the Agricultural CoIl<^ at Tusa the ^ clerinara 
College at Belg vchia Cafcutla and tht Mi;dual College Madras for wlntli 
no stiti&tic have bca n fiirni he«l m tl | rovmcnl rtforls (ri,,ures have U'cn 
collected in the chapter on nrofe tonal colle^e<) the 16(> laille^cs 10 are 
professional — for the stud} of Jaw nwalicinc cn^nircring ttuhing etc 
Ihevc will be dealt with ebevTlicrc Of tie remaining 140 •esenircn an 
oriental arts colleges the treatment of which lielongs to the chapter on oriental 
atmlies I here remain 123 Iiiglidi or ordinarv arts eolleges It is with 
the e that the present chapter is concerned The figures regarding thiin in 
found in supplemental tables »3 and onwards \nd a map is gnen in 
volume 11 show ing their distribution 

149 hile the number of coll ges has fallen from 127 to 123 that of \ ,iiifrr„i 
students has grown to 2S 1*^0 This inenase is quit unparallcli I Twentv tltirie} r, 
vears ago there were 8000 stud nts in colKges Ihtw h n 1902 nnd 1**07 the 
nereae© wis less than 1 OOO In lie prw'nt quinquennium the increase 

has Uvn from ISOOI to 2^100 or hv over 10000 The inrreav*s havt 
Uxo particularlv largi in Ikngal and Fastem Ilcngal and As»am and 
thouA the actual fgurts are much smaller m Biimia and the Central Pro 
Vinces In all the<e provinces save Bengal the niimliers have consideraMv 
mon than ilnulled Of the total increase of 10 195 students no le^s than 


(oV UstlQiaa Uv 

(l) Ttr »l« tchmi. rf 

() lDtIu3<‘i Kins r«orr» • il«>lif»l C«Ca^ lot n tser Uw tU»»et. 
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G SIS are accounted for in Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, This is 
the more remarkable since m the previous quinquennium the number of 
students m Bengal had decreased. Mr Orange attributed this to oscillations 
m the matriculation results The figures regarding the passes under the 
Calcutta University -wbich have already been mention^ in paragraph 127 may 
have considerable bearing on this point tbou^ undoubtedly another factor 
has been the rush into «:eeandai 7 education The sudden expansion has put 
a considerable strain upon institutions In Eastern Bengal and Assam addi 
tional professors bad to be appointed and temporary hostels opened In the 
Presidency College Calcutta certain principles had to be laid down for regu 
lating admissions The first of the^ was preference for pupils who bad 
passed the matricralation in the first division but it was of little use owing to 
the unprecedented number fulfilling this condition Mr Prothero gives 
some remarkable figures as to the number of applicants for a limited number 
of lacancies in the classes but adds It must be remembered however when 
endeavouring to draw conclusions from these figures that a very large number 
of students put their names down for the Presidency College without the 
slightest intention of actnallv taking admission — ^many of them in the vague 
hope of obtaining free studentships 

Jfanagemenl of 15® Twenty three of these colleges are maintained by government five 

colleges (m Madras and Bengal) bj municipalities • three by native States in Bombay 

the remaining ninety tvro are privately managed and sixty two of 
the e are in receipt of aid Of the colleges under private manage- 
ment 40 are connected with missions the rest are maintained by societies 
committees or private individuals A college maintained by an individual 
must however be administer^ by a governing body — the existence of which 
IS DOW a condition of affiliation under the Act The number of students in 
college^ under public management is 7 290 that in privately managed colleges 
13 20 906 

Classificaiton 151 Of the students 279 are ladies— the largest numbers being 81 in 

ol sluienls Bengal and 76 m Bombay As r^ards communities the percentage of the 
members of each to the total is as follows — 


Earop«a&s 7 

In&iaa Chrutiaits 3 1 

ft? 

^obaiaiaadans ^ g S 

Dojdhiste g 

Parais 1 g 

Others (unclassified) 1 3 


These figures represeot the proportions of ictual numbers of students m 
colleges The numbers of those who passed the university examinations in 
1911 12 are shown below — 


The remarkable fMtorc m these tables is the preponderance of Brahman 
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152 Espenditure on arts colleges has risen from Rs 3012 000 to Expenditure 
Rs 47 26 000 The sources from irhjch meome is draim are provincial funds 
whose contribution has increased by Rs 5 25 000 to Rs 18 96 000 fees which 
contribute Rs 18 43 000 (an increase of eight lakhs) and other heads which 
contribute Rs 10 17 000 (an increase of three lakhs) The average cost ol 
maintaining a college IS Rs 38 423 that of edncatmg a student is Rs 175 a 
Year The cost per student varies for provinces mainly with the number of 
students IVhere students are comparatively few the cost is high — Rs 39-iin 
Burma and Rs 387 in the North West Frontier Province where students are 
numerous it sinks — to Rs 141 in Eastern Bengal and Assam and Rs J3 d in 
Bengal Notwithstanding the growth in expenditure so large has been the 
concomitant increase of students that the cost per head has risen by only one 
rupee m the quinquennium The average fee paid annuallv by each student 
has increased by nearly eight rupees and now stands at Rs 68 4 9 (about 
-£i]) The variations are remarkable they are shown below — 
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683 


The low rate in the last two provinces is natural by reason of tbeir back 
wardness but it is remarkable in Eastern Bengal and Assam 

153 There is a striking contrast between publicly and privately managed 
colleges Tf fees be excluded the income m the former is ]ust below 13 lakhs 
that in the latter is 141 lakhs Yet colle^ of the latter type are nearly three 
times as numerous as publicly managed colleges and educate nearly three tunes 
the number of students It follows that privately managed colleges subsist 
largel) on fees (a source of income which totals Rs 12 41 482 in their case and 
Rs 5 61 724 in that of government colleges) endowments and other reienues 
(the income from which is Rs 9 78 000 while in government colleges it is 
almost absent) It seems therefore that privately managed colleges largel) 
depend on the number of fee paying students they ate able to attract And 
as a potent method of attraction is a low fee rate we find that the rate in 
these institutions IS R« 82 a j ear against Rs 83 m government coUe^es with 
the further result that expenses must be carefully kept down m colleges of 
the former tj pe The expenditure per student in a pm ately managed college 
IS Rs 138 a jear in a government it is Rs 290 a year Hence (with the 
exception of certain mission colleges where numbers arc kept purposely Ion 
for purposes of tuition and supervision) colleges fall into two clearly marked 
clas&es according to their expenditure and these classes correspond uith 
managen ent A government college offers for an annual fee of Rs 8S an 
education costing Rs 290 a year a privately manned college offers for an 
annual fee of Rs 62 an education costing fe 138 a year The contrast is 
perhaps most strikingly brought out by a comparison of colleges situated not 
Kr from one another in Calcutta Three important typical colleges nni be 
taken The Presidency College is a government college costing over 2? lakli*? 
a vear and containing 973 students each of whom is educated at an annual 
cost of Rs 304 The Scottish Churches College ts a mission college aided by 
goNernment and costing rather less than 15 lakhs a year which sum however 
does not represent the full pay of a staff liigely composed of missionaries it 
educat'^i 1 110 students at an annual cost of Rs 182 The Metropolitan 
Institution managed bv a committee composed mninlv of the profesiors is 
nio ai led W government it costs Rs 60 000 1 year and educates 1 023 stu 
dents each of u horn costs anninlh just less than Rs 59 the whol» of the cost 
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IS met bj fees (Rs 52000) jvnd gwcramenl grant, onlj Rs 105 a jear comes 
from otfier sources 

Scholarships 154 Expenditure on college scholarships has risen from Rs 2 70 300 to 

Rs 3 45 200 Junior scholarships are those which are awarded on tl e re:»uU 
of the imtricuhtion and are held for two \ears up to the intermediate Senior 
schohr'hips awarded on the mtcrrocdnte, are tenable up to the degree 
Bengal ofTors 109 junior scholardiips sirjmg from Rs 10 to Rs 20 'and 37 
senior scholarships of Rs 20 and Rs 25 Eastern Bengal and Assam has 81 
junioT and 33 senior scholarships of the same aaluc as those in Bengal And 
both these prouncca haic speeial scholarships for Miihiminadans alwriginals 
and those in straitened circumstances and likewise postgraduate scholar 
ships \rrangemcnts in other prounccs are similar 
Grants for 155 Mention has already been made in the preceding chapter of the 

collegiate imperial grant intended to enable umversitics and pnratelv managed colleges 
education to conform v, ith the regulations framed under the Act of 1004 iheanount 
which in 1912 had b«n added to provincial sctticircnts for the improicaient 
of colleges was Rs 2 45 lakhs The amount annualU contrilmtcd from puhhc 
fund^ to aided colleges is now ncarR five lakhs The niirrber of aided 
institutions haa risen from 54 to 62 In Madras onlj has the amount of 
annual subsidy declined — from Rs 109 000 to Rs 64 000, m Bengal the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces it has doubled, in Bunna it has 
trebled (but still remains small since there is onI> one aided college — the 
Baptist Miss on Ci liege in Rangoon) in Eastern Bengal and Assam it has 
increased from mt (no college being on the aided list m IDOTl to Rs 43 000 
Buddings 156 The amount cxi>ended on college buildings cannot be separated from 

that on buildings for other kinds of instilotions But the improvement 
during the quinquenoium has been most marked Vs the account of this 
involves allusion to individual institutions it has been included m appendix 
Vni Special mention however, must be made of the extensive building 
operations in some of the mission colleges in Aladras the erection of well 
MUipped laboratories and hostels in many institutions under the Calcutta 
universjtv cspecnllv the laboratories of the Presidencv College of which 
that for physics is described bv th- principal as deserving recognition among 
the best vn the wotld,, the pwwisvow of complete new huvldvngs for Si 
Columbas College (Efazaribagh Bengal) and the "Vreenit Canning aid 
Christian Colleges in the United Provinces considerable extensions to th" 
large denommatioual colleges of the Punjab, completion of the fine buildings 
and hostels of the Dacca College the almost complete reconstniction of the 
Chittagong College and the erection (with the help of a grant of Rs l B5 000) 
of new buildings for three of the privatelv managed colleges of Fastem 
Bengal and Assam, the housing of the Moms College at Nasrpur in the old 
residency and the commencement of the Islamia College Peshawar Fqiiip- 

ment and libraries are mentioned in the appendix and the latter m chapter 
XXII Great strides have been made in college accommodation and this is 
bv no means confined to government institntions In laboratories particularly 
many of the colleges now leave little to be desired 
Summary o} 157 Such has been the material progress of the period — both pupils and 
progress expenditure have increased bj over 56 per cent and an altogether higher ideal 
has prevailed m the planning and erection of buildings In other dire'’tion> 
too there has been advance The continuance of inspection bv the uniier 
sities has tended to maintain a proper level of staffing and instruction The 
study of science has received increased attention in several provinces Real 
dential arrangements have been improved, and partly as the result of this 
improvenient more of a corporate spirit is beginning to evince itself in 
mdiv idual institutions The weak point in the system remains the <trikin*» 
inequalitv m the efficiency of different colleges — not so mnei m examination 
results but in the conditions of study residence and recreation and all those 
things that go to make up truly collegiate life 
Charactenslics lo8 The progress effected m eadh province is briefly described in apoen 
ol different dix VTII Local conditions have fostered varieties Briefly Madras and 
proiinces Bengal are distinguished by flie laige number of their colleges (each has a2l 
In Madras missions are responsible for the management in nearlv half the 
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eases No less thaix 22 of these institutions ate of the second grade, the num 
her of students per college is small, and the total numbers show little tendency 
to increase Bengal, with an equal number of colleges, has nearly double the 
aumbei ol students, the increase has been enormous, missions play a much 
smaller (though still considerable) part, and a number of comparatively 
eheapij run colleges (some originally proprietary, but all now placed under 
committees) are situated in Calcutta — ^the Metropolitan Institution, the City, 

Eipon Central and Bangabasi Colleges The United Provinces comes next in 
the numbei of the colleges, two of which the Muir Central at Allahabad and 
Queens at Benares, are government institutions, the remainder managed 
partly by missions (conspicuous among these being St John s College Agra, 
and the Isabella Ihoburn College lor women at Lucknow) more oiten by 
committees, such as the well known college at Aligarh supported by the 
Muhammadan community and Canning CoUege, Lucknow, supported by the 
talukdars of Oudh College education m Bombay is concentrated Though 
till number of students exceeds that m the Unit^ Provinces, there are omy 
eleven colleges The two government colleges — the Elphinstone at Bombay 
and the Deccan at Poona — are kept comparatively small The largest college 
IS the Pergusson College at Poona, managed by the Deccan Education Society 
The two mission coDeges — the Wilson and St Xaviers — are also largely 
attended The committee managed colleges at Ahmedabad and Karachi have 
Qot proved altogether satisfactory One has been transformed into a govern 
ment institution, the other is being considerably overhauled The Punjab 
has ten colleges of which only one is managed by government The charao 
tenstics are, first the concentration of institutions at Lahore, where five 
ordinary arts colleges, one oriental and four professional colleges are all 
situated in close proximity to one another, second, the maintenance of large 
colleges by denominational bodies — the Sikhs tbe Muhammadans and the 
Arya Samaj In Eaatern Bengal and Assam, too there are ten colleges 
With the exception of two of the government colleges their condition was 
deplorable The Dacca College is now one of the t^t found institutions in 
India, the Chittagong and Cotton (Assam) Colleges have been raised in 
standard and greatly improved, and all the private colleges save one have 
been brought on to the aided list This is the only province in which not a 
single college is managed by a mission body In tbe remaining provinces, 
the number of colleges and students is small 

ll — CoUege life 

153 A collie is either of the first or second grade A second grade and 
college is affiliated to the intermedtate, admits students of the age of 15 or 1 b second grade 
years and keeps them for two years or until they can pass their examination ig^^g 
Such institutions accordingly resemble schools rather than colleges Thej are 
most nume ons in Madras, where, says Sir A Bourne the college departments 
are little more than two classes attached to the school which in that presi 
dency almost invariably exists alon^ide the coll^ Mr Orange has 
recorded the condemnation passed on second grade colleges by the two inspec 
tion committees appointed V Calcutta Univeioity In 1907 there were 
73 such institutions Now there are 57 The retention of large schools as 
an integril part of colleges is also a questionable arrxngement — sometimes 
m the ca'>e of the weaker privately managed colleges dictated by financial 
considerations In some provinces it has> been discouraged and the schooL 
have been removed to a distance The first grade aillege continues its teach 
mg to the degree — a course of four years from matriculation and sometimes 
on to the M A 

160 The staffing of a college is a matter of vital importance — not merely 
because it affects the standard of instruction hut in its influence upon college ^ 
life discipline and formation of character The total number of teachers m 
colleges iS 1519 A government college ordinarily contains a few English 
professors in tbe Indian educational service There are in all 122 pnncipals 
and professors of this service The Indian professors are graded in the pro 
vineial service and the assistant professors and demonstrator? in the subor 
dmate services The Indian professors are usually M A ’s of Indian univer 
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allies but not a few Ime liken degrees at EogUsli or oUier Eucopcin uniitr 
bitten Occasionalh a large government cxillege is found staffed tntircly with 
Indians «uch is the Rijslnhi CoR«^ in Eastern Ik'ogif As an example of 
btafling the i’rcaidency College Calcutta niav be taken It contains 2a pro 
fe'sors. of iihom nine belong to the Indian educational senice and 32 assist' 
ant profe«iors demonstrators etc In smaller colleges the English professors 
niimher onJr one or two and the total number ot teachers is much less 'Mis 
s on college!, contain on their staffs well qualified t uropcan or American 
teachers gcneralh member^ of the mission but not innriabli so (St Stephens 
College al Delhi iniv be instanced as a stronqk staffed mission instUulioa 
mtb a certain number of lav Engli-'h teachers) Indiin professors are al o 
freeh ciiploied Other privatelv manipd colleges not infrequently nan 
Lam an Lngli«h principal and jerlnps i /er I nglish professors such i» the 
case in no^t of the aided colleges of tlie bnited Provinces notable the 'Muhm 
nadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh and in «one of those of the Punjab 
Often however (and perhaps imiri ibli in the Bengals^ thei utili«e Indians 
^lel% Here as in the case of government colleges the Indian profes!ors are 

s for ih ' mos' jnn of Indian universities though there have been i few 
notable instances of Indians who hue taken dislinguidied degrees in England 
entering «er'in in ihc-o institutions Often the pav is not suflrjent to attract 
as doco government service il A 's of the fir«t ems or to retain the «emfts 
of men who «eek more lucrative emplovmeat at the bar or tn other walks of 
life ant of permanenev in the staff is a defect in some of the pnvatelv 
managed colleges Mr de la FosaC has tome interesting remarks about leach 
eP' in the fjnitcd Provinces though the diDiculties there encountered are not 
«o fuUv shared in all provinces much of the passage is of genera! application 

TL« fiadicc of tie nght la^o in •n&cwot BuiuWn ii a trvblem ewrv 

vhcre bat it i» beMt with «p«cial di0cnUm is the cn»« of ledtaa collnre* aad it ii 
(loubtfal wletl«r tie colle^ bare alvars nieceeOetl la oltaiaiag a sopnlr of teacben 
commeaiunte lo noalitv and <nuatitr with tbeir ever lecmiiag irquirementf The 
flowing Ude of itadeaU tJ e hiebfr eooeeptioas of eff cieacr ibe prowiog eoiaplezitr of 
coUefe hfe the development of bipberetadioe — all line bare eontnbated to inteniifr iLe 
dem-ind Hut endowisenti for profe«om) chain hare not anch appealed to wealtlv 
Indun philaatbrop ftj as a wav in which to Wnefit the coanlrv The n^srees of lie 
aShated coll(>ges nave been aorelv taied to meet tl e cost of aildit ons to their staff an ! 
ihev base aometunes flxed the salaries j>enloti«lT low There can b« no doubt that 
e£c>e 0 c 7 It impaired when in order to make provision for the teaching of extra lubiects 
saianea are kept down Oa the salanw offered colleges are finding «t locrvasinjlv di£5 
cult to retain voung neo of promise It u time that some of tLem realised that a few 
subjects well taught bv a capable und coutented staff are preferable to soveral taught 
icdiffcrentlr 

161 Each college is alEliated according to the merits of its staff in 
certain subjects and up to certain standarda m each subject \\ iih the 
qnicUv risiing numbers of students the different subjects and combinations of 
subjects offered by various colleges and the particularitv uhown bv manv 
matriculates in their choice the commencement of the academical rear is 
generallv a busv penod Some students flock to the government colleges 
because they are better staffed Aot all can obtain admission and these have 
to go on to privately managed colleges Others prefer the private institu 
tion — often becau&e it* fees, are lower But, having taken admission a 
stndent may find something amiss — ^piethap!, he cannot get the precise com 
bination <.1 subjects that he wants in this case he change* and seeks 
admission elsewnere The classes having at length been formed the work 
of instmetion commences Each professor lecture* perhaps for three 
hours a dav Each student attends some four lectures a dav The 
Calcutta L Diversity requites in each college a nunimiim of 140 lectures 
(spread over two rears) on each subject offered for tb6 intermediate (save 
vernacular oimpoaition) 160 for the degree and 150 for the ifA or if Sc 
examination And each student must at'end at least 75 per cent of th^ 
lecture^ The defects of the lecture svstem, which generally results in the 
student transcribing and comung m his leisure time the note* he has made in 
cla«s have be^n desenbed m Mr Oranges review Other Linds of tmti 
are laboratory and tutorial work In the better colleges the former 
probably as well done as m nuKt conntnes The latter \s aUactat vtnpov ible 
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enormous classes The Calcutta TJnixersity permits 150 m a class or a section 
of a class It has, as a special measure, permitted some of tlie pruatclv 
managed colleges to maintain classes each of 200 students Mr Oran"c 
noticed tint in Bengal and at Dacca a begiumug had been made with tiitornl 
work in government colleges and trusted that future reports ^\ould give 
details Ihe increase of staff has permitted ol improvement but not of 
perlection The principal of the Presidency College, Calcutta remarks that 
tliere is still too much lecturing work and too little work of other kinds but 
that the latter is growing and consists of tutorial work, class exercises and 
seminars Mr Prothero continues — 

In the principal al oll'tlied the i>>sleni of tatornl work wliicli then cxistcnl 

l>y vvkicli large clisaes were bioWea up into sectvoas for luloml pUTpo«p« He sub 
stituted nearly individual tuition in ihe case of the intermednite classes The students 
ncre liken in couples, for half an hour at a time once a fortnight A srsteni if class 
exercises was introduced in IhlU 11 for all arts subjects in nil uudcrgrailunte clas.<es 
A form of mark sheet was devised, and on this mirk sheet lectunrs ond tutors enter 
mirks and other notes of the work done These ni-irk sletts provide an npproxitnatelv 
complete record of the work of every student Different memhers of tlie staff are 
assigned ns tutors to c!as»es at each of the Ihnc singes — interniednle, B A , ond M A 
At the intermediate stage composition and precis writing are practised At the D A 
stages most of the classes are too I irge for tutorial assistance to he given with the preset,* 
aviiilal le staff At the AI A stage, there is essay writing nod ifemiuar work 

Seminar work is carried on in philosophy, history and economics The idea of 
the seminars is to encourage indi-|>endci)i work hj stuutnta under the guidance of the 
professor and thus to lead up to original research Lach seminar has a small specialitej 
Iihrarv of its own In pliilosopliv tutoriil assisUnee is veiy eITtetualJy given in eonnec 
tion with tho sctninir The university ius|>ci.lor recc romiiids the cri iticn of a class of 
private tutors like the * Private Docents’ of German universities, who ihoold be 
remunerated iiy the speci il fees which the I ackward students would he required to pay 

The report from Eistern Bengal and Assam stjs nothing of the exjien 
meats which iiavc been made m the Dacca College, and one could wislt for 
fuller iniornntion on the subject in reports generally Mr Godley siys of 
tho Punjnb — 

* In rneitis for mainlaining sv»tcmilic and rvgulir work in the colleges there las 
I cell uoticeahlo ailvanee during ihe past hve rears In luosl i f t) t n ll« g s the J raetiee 
of withholding proimlKn frotii studints who hive done jM«r work lias leen ad jted, 
SLvenl of the rot leges have I egun to stale dihnitily ii> IIh ir { ro«{ ectus the conditions 
under which promotion will he given Individual colleges nre mon and more ndojling 
methids of tiieir own for keeping the students to n high ideal of work As a reviill 
principals and professors tistifv tint there is n very mirkcd ittij rtveiuent among the 
fatst and third veir men The group or liitornl sysiem has leen adojtcd in eigla lul 
of the eleven colleges under review lour seem enthusiastic nlwut its actual working 
hvit there seems to In si me Imitivss os In aim f avh college »v nevrttUelc-s gwlnalU 
nil iptiiig the Msicin to its own nt aiiii needs "I'l e ksoveminenX \ oVieg* 1 oi "i cm t'r e 
distinct loider in tins doTelopnient ” 
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end in 1911, government proposed that the messes should become self support 
ing But a grant of Rs 9 000 and other charges in excess appear to be 
still met from provincial revenues A similar scheme has been set on foot 
for Dacca though on account of the large hostels attached to the Dacca 
College and other mstitutiona and the Oxford Mission hostel the state of 
things in that city is more satisfactory Committees have been formed a. 
proctor appointed and a grant of over Rs 7 000 a year given for the hiring 
of better houses 

The Government of India have given grants in 1911 1912 and 1913 
amounting to about Rs 58i lakhs for hostel construction in Bengal — mamlj 
in the cities of Calcutta and Dacca The money can be used for high school 
as well as college hostels and some portion may be applied to the Dacca 
University How pressing is the neM for these grants and for increased 
vigilance is shown by the following passive taken from the Calcutta Univer 
sity report — 

* Tlie Calcutta colleges in spite ol tl eir best endeaTours have hitherto f iiled to 
provide suitable residence for a large majority of tlieir students and the task has 
naturally devolved on the university The provincial governments have also been 
lending valuable help to tie university in carrying out tie provisions regarding the 
residence of students hut although the results bare leen on the whole beneficial it 
would be idle to deny that considerable work yet remains to be accomplished The 
residences now provided are in manv instances so unsatisfactory the arrangements for 
supervision bo inadequate and the lack of intimate association between teachers and 
students so generally the rule that a continuance of the present system cannot reasonablv 
he expected to foster the conception of true academic life among students 'What is 
imperatively needed is the development of a comprel ensive scheme w} erehy nil the 
affiliated colleges will in course of time he furnished with suitable residences for their 
students hut obviously neither the university nor the colleges with their limited 
TescuTces wiU he in n position to undertake tncb a costly scheme unaided by generous 
contnhiitions from the state It is a matter for congratulation therefore that il e subject 
has Bttncted the attention of Eis Excellency tie Chancellor and that at his instance a 
contribution of Us 6 00 000 has already been made from tl e imperial revenue to some 
nf the deserving colleges for hostel purposes A further sum of Ks T 00 000 has also 
been d sirihuted by government among certain deserving high schools in the mofnssil 
for proviling suitable residence to tleir students nnd a special non recurring grant of 
Its T 00 000 1 as been made 10“ the un versilv to enable it to meet tl e cost of construction 
of a hostel for its law students It is hoped that these generous contributions from the 
state will be repeated and that they snll be supplement^ by private munificence ” 

164 But the mere provision of hostel buildings is totally insufficient Pestdenceof 
Supervision is % matter of vital importance In 1906 the Government of professors 
India decided that avhen a substantial proportion of the students of a govern 

ment college were resident in hostels adjoining or near to the college building 
the principal and a professor might ordinarily be provided with free quarters 
on the condition that definite duties were assigned to such officers in conneo 
tion with the supervision and physical welfare of the students Provision 
of quarters for additional officers or the grant of allowance were also made 
permissible with special sanction An enquiry was made in 1911 into the 
effect of these orders and it was found that arrangements had been made on 
these lines in 29 government colleges (including professional colleges) Some 
of the prmtely managed colleges mthe United Proainces such as the Chris 
tian Canning and St Johns Colleges haae also made accommodation on 
the premises for European and Indian members of the staff Members of 
Mission Societies live in their hostels— which are ordimril> for the accom 
modation of students of the several colleges of a town Residential quarters 
near the government college and also pnvatelv managed colleges have been 
provided in the Punnb In Bengal and m Eastern Bengal and Assam free 
quarters and allowances are ei'en to superintendents free medical attendance 
IS generally afforded to the boarders and at Dacca the college has its own 
dispensarv u ith an assistant surgeon whose sole duty is attendance on the 
hostels of the city In this connection it may be mentioned that systematic 
plu’sical examination of students has been commenced at the Forman College 
Lahore and its introduction is favoured at other Punjab colleges 

165 In order to realise the ideal of a college some community of life is Communilu 
essential between the teachers and the taught The residential arran<»e of i,ff ^ 
pients jnst de^crilicd are a step m this direction Here as also in the ' 
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effi"iencr of work nnd plav evervUimg depends on the personality of the 
<5tafl "Mr Covemton «aT^ of the Bangoon Collie — 

‘ Id «pite of Jf'etUre c^tamodation the t "e pf the Gofemicejt CoMege Las 
leen Terr e^od obJ tie relatioas hetween t«e «t-C -od tie paptls are of the be^t. Th s 
re«c]t has been achieTed to o certain extent W the p»r^onaIitv of tie pnBCipal* but more 
genenllT bf tie large infns on on lie «taS of Pnpltsi professors la tie Indian edcca 
tional «emce Apart irotn the principal in April 190 there were 1 nt one permanent 
and one temporarv profe-«or in the Indian eJncatipnal service now there are fcve Indian 
ednrational •emce professors in adlitioo to tie principal Tie snpplv of temponrv 
profes'O's from EnwtaBd in tl e rtymi of prot«r»sor> absent on leave has proved a verv 
marled improvement on the malwhift arr’iieements o’ taming in the previons qnm 
qoenninm under which pervjn* often incompetent or nndesirable (or loth) were 
recmited as the resnU of advertisement m Is lia It is j ’eating however to be able 
to add that of late ve- ra it ha* been pps^ible to incteate niatetiallv tie Bnim-n e’emeiit 
on the staff and that s Banoan If A las jost succeeded to tie professorship of Pali 
Another promis ng indication noted bv the principal in hi« report is tha* ‘students are 
now reabjing the fntihtv of learning evervikjig off bv heart ’ The ab-ecee of English 
books in matncnlal on and c!o«er acqcaintance with the more recent amvals on the 
staff mav incline them the ptitcipal hope* to telv m re on lectures and other modes of 
itudv and less on meaoriaing In athletics eipeciallv in football and hoefcev the 
college has attained a high «tandard thanks to the English taff Cneket and tennis- 
are becoming ini:rea«in<d^ popular The principal has speciallv cneoaraged the^ 
gptnes since he finds that thron^h them ‘sickness and ‘laeinea ’ are both averted ’ 

Debating and Iiterarv ^ietie» and plating fields form a favourable 
ground for intercourie Another activitv js the production of college 
macaziaej.— and a lar^ college generaUr has its marazme Again there 
are «ocietie3 like the Calcntta Umrersitv Institute tthich is patronised bv 

f avenunent the ‘Nfoslem Institute both in Calcutta and the Bihar Young 
Teas Institute at Bankipore In athletics an enormous adrance has been 
made ilr de la Fo»se savs that the de'-cnptic/ns of the Indian under 
graduate nhich u^ed to pa«s current if they were erer true are certainlv vy 
no longe* Games are plaved with keenne*-3 and not neanouslv bv picked 
teams onlr The principal of St Johno College Agra sav* “A most 
encouraging feature of the Tear» games has be^n the amount of plav outsidt 
the charmed circle of the first eleven He have alwavs felt in this college 
that the mere production of a good first team bv no means exhausts the 
objects of athletics There is real keennes>j» among the begumeis" In the 
Punjab a nniversitv <ports committee has done much bv arranging inter 
collegiate matches, ilr Wnght <avs of the Central Province;> In everv 
college the futilitv of turning oat scholars a* opposed to men is reco^ieed 
and the staffs are doing their best to produce the latter Even m the two 
rears that I have served in the provinces I note distinct advance in this 
respect It is for instance a healtbv «i<ti that in place of collet students 
dawdling aimlesslv along in the evening baud in hand or combining a con 
^titutional with th" cooteots of a text book, one "ees a tired bnt vigoroo-* 
honker t"ari retnmin<' from plav or has to make wav for a s*ream of cra^.-i 
countrv runners training for an inter-collegiate evenL" The report fron 
Eastern Benfml and A^^am savs that lathi and sword plav have now dis 
appeared and the snperfluous energies of the students instead of Tunnin» 
into forbidden channels now find scope in European games 

166 Of the wave of agitation whidi swept over parts of India during the 
previous quinquennium and the earlier vears of that under ren ew for 
tunatelv less i» heard in the present reports The report from the Calcutti 
Pniversitv contains the following passage — 

In th« ennrse cf the «nrTev of ihe eondiUnn. of the *chotU and the nno« 

I a of discipline amon" rtndent* en^aped tbeevrnest attention of the wndicafe Indian 
Indents are r-irelr jruiltv of disorder bnt the Trafortnnafe pohtic-il sgrifation which wa« 
so widclv prevalent in th<«e part* of the conntrv a few vean po and with which onr 
stedent* were be'Tuled to a*»"Cia1e themsetves bv de* iroinv men sneceeded in swemerr 
a cors derablc portioii nf them from their habitonl p^th of order and discipline xhe 
Crowtb tf a teadenev to comm t Iteache* of d scipliae and to indnlp* m di revcecl and 
deSjrce of anthontv was paiofnllv manifest amosa collet and schtysl students and tie 
titmiion seemed to be frvncht with eitrer-e danfrer to the rouse of edurot on and 
d scjpline The nniTersitr felt it to be its paramount dntr tn interfere and to afford 
adeqnate pritcclioa to the innocent and wniWes? and to save them if cecessarv even 
a the vef?e of ruin It wns Ihonght that a svstetnnti'’ extenj on of the residenhaf 
system would arrest the evil and would cveBtcallv succeed in erod rotin"- it IJjt the 
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question of funds was a senous of slide in tie mjr Tie svndicile were convmrpiJ 
tint xntliout a Iilcnl gnut jn aid from tie state continued for many rears ml 
supi lemenfed by private effort on in equilly estensire scile it was impossil le 1 prt 
vide colleges anl scl 1» uitli adequate anil «el! mina^d places of residence for 
students Tie other reniedr tint suggested itself to tie smlirite was to seek the 
help and co operat on of the school ind college authorities in checking the growth of this 
sjiirit of liw le^sness ind want of discipline among stn lents Circulars were occordingU 
issued to the leids of all ifhhated colleges and recof,ni8ed higl scl oo!s witl in tie 
jurisdiction of tl e uni' ersitv mvitii g tl eir prompt and special attention to tl c necpRstu 
of fl eir lulling tlie fullest use of all legitimate means within tl eir jnwer to j revent 
students under tl eir charge from {irticipitinglin or being present nt any deni nstm 
tun or jHvliticil githcTings The livil nnd I eartr e«>-oper\tiou which tie SMidinlc 
receive! from tenders in! pr< lessors m response t tl eir ipjHil had been wortliv of 
tie 1 ighest comn endition In isolatel instances onlv tie svndieato lid to interfere 
with the conduct of teachers and professors who hj their actions and utterances proved 
tiemselves unwortl v of the position of trust whieli lliej occupied In these cases the 
synlicite lal to esereue tl eir diseiplmirr j wer over the schools and colleges con 
cerned nnd lie action taken hi them seemel to lave serve! ns warning and to lue 
produced a wlolcsnme effect for since then tie svndieite hive had no further occision 
to deil with nni serious case of breach of discipline among scl ool leys or college 
stii lents 

The trouble is not altogether at an end The Bengal report speaks of 
bad esimples set by teichers and the dismissal of a professor of the Ilooglilj 
College for seditious teaching We bear of disagreeable incidents which ha'c 
recenth occurred at the Rajshahi College and so late as 1912 it was found 
necessary to place a goternment oflicei m control of the Amnda Mohan 
College Alymensingh m order to restore discipline which had been 
«enouslv impaired both b> otert criminal acts on the part of the students 
and by other serious indications of a di«orderl) spirit ’ 

107 It is not bonever so much indiscipline winch is to be apprehended 
as lack of discipline The Bengal report says ‘ Besides political unrest 
there IS another apenev at \\ork which ts sapping the foundation of disci 
phne this is the gradual roconstrnclion of Indian societi on the basis of 
mdnidiialism as opposed to the loiot family system The Indian student at 
present appeals to the old relation between and pupil when he wants a 
favour from his teacher but is not much inclined to fulfil the reciprocal 
obligations binding on the pupil 

The same report quotes an opinion about the Presidency College Cal 
cutta Students arc not disolicdient nor cxactlv disrespectful hut tlicj arc 
certainly not respectful and there is no rcadv conformity with rules And 
again The prevailing belief appears to be that riilci are made for the sake 
of admitting exceptions to them and every individual student rtsgards his 
own case as exceptional Laws have no efliciencv in a colhge without a 
sense for the spirit of law nnd this is nt present lacking ’ These are 
matters of character training which lie at the verv root of college life and 
'xjmparcd with which the snpplv of lilionforics or improved examination 
results sink into insifmificancc In the lietter institutions (and they are 
many) well manaced hostels the influence of professors in the phving field 
or the club and thi growth of a collegiate spirit have wrought much ndvan 
tT’o during the period But when wc nid opinions of this nature one 
of which has reference to a particularly well found collc^’e we perceive the 
amount of lee wav that has to lx* made up in a svstrm where wron" ideils 
have survived too Ion'’ we rcah'c the responsihilitv tint lies upon the 
professor of students whoso moral and religious opinions are often in a state 
of disinte"ralinT> and we wonder what is the case with those who freouent 
rolleges where hostels and supervision are nonexistent where the pnpiJ 
attends merelv for the sake of fnlfillin*’ his attendances and the teacher 
having d'livered his lecture too often betakes himself to other pursuits till 
the next mornings class hour 

lf>^ No treatment of collegiate evlucation would lie complete without an idmU’ 
allusion to the presonci of from 1 500 to 2000 Indians in Fngland Tlie</ adriwi/eont* 
an studvuig in in>.tituticns of various kinds — niinlv universities 5*o’'v»nir/ee forlhoff 
an the «ons of w til to do parents Some have received the scholarships given tl id /try m 
bv government for tcclinical or oriental subjects or delegated to universities Lny'and 
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or dibbur cd bj private persons oi so leticb Some desire to carry tlieir 
titudies higher Some seek n. Toad into the Cis d Sen ice or to the Bar The 
difficulties encountered by many of these on their arrival can easilj be 
imagined, as also the influences to which those are exposed who have none 
to befiiend them In 1909 the Secretftr} of State after consultation with 
the Government of India established a bureau of information and a com 
nuttee in London to provide information and assistance to supply lists of 
suitable lodging houses and private families and to help students socially 
The coTQimUce presided over by Lord Vmpthill contained the Right 
Ilonble Saiyid Ameer All the late Sir Curzon Wjllie Sir AI M Bhow 
naggree and three other Indians resident in Lnghnd Local committees 
were likewise established in India to furnish information and advice to 
Indians proceeding to England and to communicate on Iiehalf of them with 
the Central Bureau in London both before their departure and in case of 
ail} difficulties arising The •secretaries of these committees are generalh 
Indians V ma]onty of the students take advantage of the bureau and a 
considerable number of parents place their -sons under the ruardnnship of 
th® educational adviser m London The headquarters of the bureau are at 
21 Cromwell Road where the Northlnool Society and the National Indian 
Association are also located Here lodgings arc provided for those who have 
jviat landed The exlension of the scope of opemiions has necessitated the 
•'nlargement of the staff \n Indian assistant has been appointed to the 
adviser and loc"! advisers at the unuersit} centres For Burmese students 
there is a separate organisation called the Burma Society Tn view of the 
large number of Indians wl o now comnlete their edi cation at home often in 
a depressing onviranm'‘nt the scheme is one of extreme importance 

169 English universities recc^nise Indian universities in various ways 
dipfowKwat The rule at Oxford has recently been changed and it vs now necessarv for a 
Oxford and member of an Indian TJuiveisitv to have passed the B K orBSo examination 

Camlndffe before he can be admitted to the status and privileges of an Indian pmior 

student At Cambridge a student of an Indian university who has studied 
for at least two vears at a first grade college or colleges and has passed the 
intermediate in the first di\ ision or the B \ in the first or second division 
(in th“ case of the Punvah vmiversity a pass in the B A in any division as 
well as jn the intermediate is obligatory) and in one or other of the»* exanuna 
tions has passed in Ftench Intin Sanskrit \rahic or Persian is admitted to 
tl e privileges of affiliation 
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SECONDARY ElJCATLO^ 


1 — General 

170 Ihis clnptcr ctjiitama sections and niiy be divided into two Treatment of 
p irib llie first part conl'iins^i dv*'Crij>tion of tin o^-vnisTtion of secondary ;/jc 

aLlio<)!» a r ipid skclcli of llie pio^rt^^ iiiidu iti llie jnbt five jc irs and a brief 
account of b liool life llie ‘a.cond consists ot five spcciil topics each of 
«liich, bj rci'ion of its importance at the present juncture and at the risk 
of some repetition, appears to deserve separate treatment 

171 Secondary education is tint whitli follows the primary course llDefintlton 
!•> citlier 1 n^Iish (more propcriv nnglo veruicuhr) or vernacular The num 

liors of middle vernacular scluxila and llicir ptipila arc included lu the figures 
given in the chnjitcr on piimirj cdutnlion Tlicir description is also 
reserved for that chapter, for, though J nglisli is sometimes taught in them, 
in ihtir proper character of vtriiacuhr inslilutions they belong to the pn 
mar} b}&tejn and tarr} the pupil to the highest stage ordinarily attainable 
(save in llumia) hj those who do not studj Imghsli Anglo vernacular 
schools are divided into high fchools, v hich prep iic the pupil for the main 
culatiouor some form of sciiool leaving examination or eertiucato, and middle 
1 nglish schools, which arc nicr<.l} intomplelc secondarj bchools lacking the 
toji classes Two peculiar forms of school remain to be mentioned Burma 
lias a few vernacular high schcoU IJomba) has Lnglislj teaching schools 
(leaigncd for memlicrs ot the coinmumi} who (not being Luropeans) use 
I nglish IS their mollicr tongue Both arc inthidcd in the figures of this 
chapter The pixsmt cliaptcr dcaU oiilv with Ixavs’ schools Save where 
otherwise speiiiiid, the figures refer to sc))oo}5 for Luropeans as weJJ as for 
Indians 

172 A high Kn glish school then, aims at giving a complete Vtc^OT'iUonOTganmUm 
for cmiilojmcnt or tlie univcrsitj or entry upon tccnnical studies, a middle 

I nghsh school tarries, llie pupil to a stage two, throe or four standards below 
the examination or ccrtificalc which denotes that the pupil has completed 
that prcparition, and, if he desires to finish Ins sccomlary course he must 
pi-ocecd to a high school 'llio organisation of a school however, differs 
from proiince to province The miin {winfs of contrast concern (a) the 
differentiation of the curriculum from that prescribed in a vernacular school, 
ffc) llie means of transfer from the one to the other (c) the inclusion of ele 
mentar} classes in the eccondarj insliiution (<f) the stage at which the study 
■vi 1 nglish IS comnunced As the mrangement of standards touches both 
anglo vernacular and vernacular “tliools the mganisation of both is shown 
111 tlic accoriipanjing diagram 

In lladrai n clear distinction has now been driwn in nomcocKlure and cumculum 
lw(ttpcn the rfementarj and the *«on?ir\ irlool (w appindiv: X) Tlerr is no suc2c 
lerm as midillo vcrnacuhr school A foil elementary scl ool has seren ►t'»u 1 mis ohoxe 
tlip infnnt cliss nnd is tcrinod n liipher cIrmeij 1 or> s;liuoI Similarly Ibo lower second 
iiry or middle rnLlish sel m 1 is no Jongor rccogniwd lho,<o which cannot efficiently 
nnintain all the three higl est standards have lieen fither redneed to elemeiitirv schools 
or de^ngnatcd incoinilolo secondary* sol ools and groa| ed round central institutions — a 
scheme which Ins fallen short of expectations Tie secondary school is supposed to be 
cnnijiletc from the infant class to tl e sixth form 1 nglisli is commenced in the fourth 
standard of the jritnary stage Kut v pupil after completing the fourth primary 
st uid ird in an elementary stl ool i lay take trinsfer to the bottom of the fourth primary 
st in lard of the secondary school tl «s losing only one year The result of this change 
has 1 pen t«o fold first the ntiml er of incomplete secondary schools (i e , those that do 
not contain all the highest tl reo forn s) has 1 ecn reduced to 18S and OTcr two thirds of 
the hoy* in secondary schools arc stii lying in high schools seccnid though the secondary 
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scLool pupil xs expected to prosecute Lxs studies froni start to fiauli m a secondary scln»l 
■wliere tlie icstmction is superior, this has not proved popular, and, by rea^n of the 
luvmcss of fees m elemenUry sebooK, Ite parent generally prefer* lo Jet bis cbild stndi 
m a scbool oSetujg a di«liBct cBmctdnm and tlien talc transfer, losing a ynr, to a 
secondary institution Bombay differs from other i.rovinces (save tbe Central Proviacea 
and to some extent BormaJ in that the secondary «chool contains no primary classes 
Children are educated from the infant class to the fourth primary standard in vema 
cnlar pniuaiy schools, which are swganised id the same manner and teach the 
same cnmeulnm whether their pupils will proceed to an anglo-remacnlar second 
arv school or will discontinue their stndies or will finish tbe three remaining 
standards of the vernacular course Transfer takes place direct from the top 
of the fourth vernacular standard to the bottom of the middle English -itage. 
at which point the study of English comuieaces Another peculiarity of this presidency 
(already mentioned) is the existence of a class of school called English teaching schools 
Ihete are d'J of these with S,09a pupils They are intend^ for Goanese, Ea«t 
Indians, etc , and are insi>ecled by the inspector of European schools Bat their 
figures are not included in the tables for European education The two Bengali, at the 
commencement of the period, resembled Bombay in having a cnmcnlum almost the 
same for the child under primary and middle instmction whether his edneatjon was to 
Le of a purely vernaenlar type, or whether he would proceed to English classes Bat 
they differed from Bomhav and resembled Madras in including (or pTofe«sing to include) 
pniuan clas es in their secondary schools (As*aiB had its own cumcnlnm and organ 
isation, which were afterwards assimilated with tho~e of Eastern Bengal ) The onlv 
difference was that, in the auglo-vernacular secondary <chool, English was commenced 
as a second language after the child had gone through the infant cla>i<es and the first 
lliree standards of the primair stage This orrangeiaenf, emanating from the vema* 
cular or iroebeliaa scheme of 1901, did not commend ji«elf to the Bengali parent in 
whom the idea is strong that the child mast definitely prepare for the matnculation from 
his earliest days The new scheme was accordingly ignored in all save govenunent 
scboola and tho«L dependent on grants £1«ewhere English was tiught from tbe mfjst 
classes upwards The cotise<{ueDce was that the lower cla ses of government schools 
were depleted or ceased to exist, the children ixequestmg either infenot secondary 
schools where the vernacular «chem« was uol lu force, or, if their parents decided to put 
up with the vernacular scheme, vemacutar «cbools where the unwelcome instructiou 
could be Lad more cheaply This state of things was bardir desirable, and both pro* 
iinces hive to «oaie extent differentiated tbe lower stages doneg tbe (juinquenniom 
The detail* of the changes will be shown m the pamgraphs which deil with eour^es 
Meantime, it is to be observed that English has been made an optional subject in the 
middle vemaeular course (and the report tells us, at the primary examination) in Bengal, 
und tbit a boy wlia bis studied it there and desires transfer to a high school has the 
advantage of eutetinc at the l-allom of the high stage, that is, in standi IE, while 
ins les* fortanate fellow papil, who has concentrated on the vemacaUr, has to enter 
ftur standards lower In Eastern Bengal and A**am, a more prenounc^ diJfereafiaiiwi 
of curricula was introduced, so that tbe middle EoglisL now differs radically from the 
middle vernacwlvr school, and tho*« in the latter who leam English have declined from 
4 104 lo 749 A boy who has completed the lower primary standard can come across to 
class I\ of an English school, thus losing onlv one rear, and receives specnl coaching 
if Le can jiass an in ruii test at tbe end of class Vll of a Temaenlar echuol, he has to 
I Bter class V of the Eogli'h school But he does not thereby necessarily lo«e two 
lears, for half yearlr promotion is permitted, special attention being given to his 
instriKlinn in English The existence of the two lowest primary standards is discour* 
ugeil The orgasi*3tion in the United Proemeti is practieaUv identical with that whicn 
wii adopted during tbe quinijDeiuiiDiii in Eastern Bengal and Assam In both pro- 
vimes tlie vernacular aud auglo^mnatular courses are distinct, the total Bumber of 
ktiiiJirds 10 the latter kind of school is tea, they are divided into four primary, feur 
middle and t«o high , the stndv of English commences after the conclusion of the second 
pnniaiy st ind^rd, and transfer from tbe veraacular middle echool is allowed on similarly 
advantageous term*, i e , a loai I* admitted info the next highest class on the 
4 nglisb side, and special cla«se« may be opened in Engli'h for tho*e who have pisiel 
the vcruaculiT final cxamiaalion There arc two differences The vernacular middle 
in the Unifetl rrovincev contains six standards, that m Eastern Bengal and 
\«smi seven And. wliile the lafatits and two lowest staad'irds in an anglo-vemacnlar 
school are nierelv diwoornged in the latter provioco, llev are relegated in tbe form, r 
lo n sejKirate t nilding and sepamle managemeot, since it was deemed that their presume 
wxmU distuib the high claws and Uke ap the headmaster’s time, while continuoua 
tt.^«m*il ilav nas not ae^satr till the study of English had Wn commenced The 
d.ffeis from the rnitnl Pr^re, in having a shorter curse, for. thrmgh the 
num!.ef of standard* apprars to I* the same ,l includes the infant cla*s The cornenix 

"'.I'h' T " "e'”'™"cai.r 1, 11. 
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llie vcrnacuhr liigli scl ol— and h\ permitting tie conimenceinent of English in the 
nnglo vernacular school at the lowest class — though m standards I and II only conversa 
tunal English is permitted Pujils xiho have pas ed standard I\ or any higher 
stand ird of » veruaculir school are tdmifled to standard I^ of an anglo vernacular 
scho )1 (/ e ti ev lo e at least one year) In the Central I rotinces the primary cum 
culum IS sul stantiallv the sime m both kinds of schoob though it is simplified for 
rural schc b A high r a middle £ngln>h school does not contain primary clas'.es 
ordinanU these are 1 eld m branch schools 

173 It his been the dechred polity of gmernment to utilise pupate Management 
effort to the full in the extension ol ssecondin education Here and there 
go^ eminent schools are maintained or founded But the policj has been 
consistently carried out Goiernment schools number only 271* and their 
pupils 74bS9 In the preceding quinquennium the number of government 
high schools remained stationary For xihile 27 municipal schools m the 
Punjab \iere transferred to departmental management the government 
schooU of the Lnited PrOMnees were handed mer to district boards In 
the period under retiew the number of government high schools lia» increased 
from 131 to 105 * This is mainlj due to the retransfer of 46 board high 
s hools in the United Provinces to government control Burma and the Cen 
tial Provinces (backward areas in the matter of sccondarv education) sho-v 
rcspcctivelj five and sis new government schools Eastern Bengal and 
Assam has an incrt.a‘:e of five due to the elevation of the practising school at 
the Training College to the high status and the temporarj establishment or 
provinciahsation of four institutions in places where the pnvatelj managed 
schoolo had either suffered withdrawal of recognition at the hands of the 
universitj or otherwise failed The other two new schools are m Bengal and 
the Punjab The change in the Punjab and the United Provinces deserves 
more than passing mention Though as Mr Orange ob'^rved the Educa 
tion Commission of 1882 abstained from recommending the transfer of schools 
from the departments to municipalities the Government of the Punjab had 
conceived that such a transfer would be in accordance witli the spirit of 
their report Similarlj bj an A.ct of 1906 district boards in the United 
Provinces were made responsible for English as well as for vernacular edu 
cation In both cases the change proved unsatisfactory Complaints were 
made that the Punjab municipalities took scantj interest in their new posses 
Sion nor had they sufficient funds for their proper maintenance The Kami 
Tal conference of 1907 found that the change in the United Provinces was 
working havoc in the schools and recommended their provinciahsation it 
ivas also found that the aided ‘schools wbicli looked no longer to government 
but to the boards for assistance were declining in efllcieticj and thoroughly 
dissatisfied In 1910 the board cchools were retransferred to government 
and government again assumed responsibility for financing the aided school'? 

It Is recorded that the province is only now beginning to recov er from the set 
back caused by the action of 1906 TJic number of high schools now mam 
tuned by local bodies throughout India is only 55 these are situated mainly 
in Kiladras and the Punjab The native States included in this report 
manage 37 high schools The remaining 877 high schools are privately 
managed the) contain nearly three fourths of the pupils In the matter 
of mnldle English schools government takes a still smaller put It man 
ages only 76 schools against 303 managed by local l^idies 124 ly native States 
and 1 893 by private agencies The pre ent position is as follows — 

« lola. P J i. 

Managed by governiueiit 2 1 71 6S9 

Managpil hv local bodies 358 Co 062 

Managed by native States 161 1 o4" 

Mamgvl \t piivale ageuciw o ““(j 406 OOG 

Since 1907 the percentage of publicly managed schools to the total has declined 
from 23 1 to 22 2 per cent Though m that year the Government of Indii 
declared the policy of establishing a govemraent high school in each district, 
this has not been accomplished There are lOo government high schools and 
249 districts A thoroughly good aided school miv serve at district head 
quarters And the requirements of a localitv viewed m the light of condi 
tions and economv are now taken as the factors determining the necessity of 
government effort 

* &;cladias stbcols but og vnaaedar b ^ sdionls m Durma 
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174 In connection a ith the rclr'insfer of lii^b schools from local bodies 
to go\cinmcnt it is apj ositc to quote the opinion oi tlic Ko\al Commi'^ion on 
becenlralisation of lUDS 09 A number of witncs cs Jiold tint the boards 
sliould be concerned with prinnn schools onlj the responsibility for sclio^ls 
of a higher character resting wiUi the local Government "We are of opinion 
tint lutal Ixnrds might ln\e cliar^jO ol nuddh \crn iculir as uell ns of pri 
nurv education provided that their dutie in reaped of the latter are full} 
discnarged Wo consider, however, that high schools, and all institutions in 
which teaching is given in I.ng1ish should m all ca«cs be a direct mvern 
rent charge Aucl again as te,,ar<l->inunic\p vlitics \\c consider tint the 
obli^atorj lundion-. ot nuinicipalitics should ns suggested Iv several wit 
ticJac b'* confined to primary instruction Sccondar} education should be in 
tl e Innda of govtrimient but if i niiinicipahtv is itter the due dnclnrge of 
ita normal duties able and villuig to devote moiioj to middle vernacular 
schoola It might be pei mitted to do so 

17j Tar the major pait of stcondarj educition is thus in the hands of 
private agLnciea le mission boilioa committee^ and individuals So import 
aut arv. tliia subject and tl c kiiidrcil bubjett of grants in aid that they de 
‘•erve to be treated together as a special topic 1 or the present it will siifficc 
to consider the means of control over these privatcK managed institutiona 
which so iargelv monopolise a verj vital pirt of the instructional sjstcn 
Thej are controlled partlv by the departi leiits of public instruction partly bj 
the universities Tt e dcpartni''nts roav aid schooU an 1 bv tbi> means impose 
their regulations uiion them The) al>o ordinanlj permit the pupiU of 
the e schools to compete for government «tholarahips and to admit govern 
ment v.cholarB Two thirds ot the pnvatelj managed schools are aided It 
may be piesumed that the great majoriti po sess scholarship rights the with 
drawal of which is resorted to onlj in cases of gross mismanagement The 
universities have two great means of control Iirst thev recognise schools 
for the purposes of presenting candidates at matriculation Second they 
conduct the matriculation examinations An exception is Madras The 
hladris Universitj has not taken the powers of recognition permitted under 
llu, \ct ot 1904 and the success of the school leaving certificate scheme has 
transferred the control of the courses and the award of diplomas almost whoUv 
to the department or at least to tl e comnuttee of oflicials and non-ollicials vntn 
whom the working of the scleme re^ts A school wishing for recognition bj 
the iUlahabad University must apply through the inspector who sends his 
recomraendations throimh the director five syndicate may accept the report 
or institute enquiry In Bora ay the university may accept the depart- 
mental list ot recogni‘«d school if a school not recognised by the depart 
ipplies to the universily \ A bodv may refer to the department and 
eith-r accept its recommenclation or make further enquiry The Punjab 
University utiU«"3 the government list or mav after enquiry recognise other 
schools A school desiring recognition by the Calcutta University applies 
due t to the syndicate who make their enquiries eitlier through the govern 
iiient inspector or through some other qiuiUfied person The syndicate in all 
cases IS the recognising body in the universitv the government inspector is 
ordinarily utilised as the inspecting agenev Wlide the power of recogmtion 
I thus in practice sh''rcd bv or largely I'^ft to the department the control of 
the matriculation rests wholly in most provinces with the university Hence 
there is a certain dualitv of control The I-oc«l Governments aid and inspect 
schools The univereities ultimately recognise and esmmine (save m Madras) 
It i3 to be remembered that in some provinc s the schools are recognised and 
ovaiumed bv a university situated outside the borders of the province The 
report from the Centnl Provinces says The hic>h chool course which for 
every reason educational political and commercial is the most important is 
not controlled by the •'dmunstration but is dependent on the matriculation 
eva uination as carried out by the Universitv of Ulahabad Even the reco" 
nition and registration of schools is exercised by a university that knows 
nothin" of them save flora the insufficient data supplied on paper This is 
the weak ] omt of -our secondary educational system and until there is a 
separate universi v in these provinces or ti e Tnirersiiv of Mlaha! ad accents 
ilie schools reco-mised by the administration and a school final or leavin" 
tc/tjficate as equivalent to matnculatwo the remedy is not obvious “ 
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II Pr'<!jTess tn the qutnqttenntutn 

176 The chief fe'iture of the quinquennium has been the extnordmary .Sc/;oo?s njid! 
increase in thf* number of pupils {see supplemental table no GO and follow fufxls 
mg) The numbers of high sd ools and their pupils have increased from 1 156 

to 1210 and from 285 020 to 389 482 The answering increases in middle 
schools are from 2129 schools with 188110 pupils in 1907 to 2 464 schools 
with 277 5bb pupils in 1912 The total increase has been from 3 28o schools 
and 473 130 pupils to 3 674 schools and 667 068 pimils These figures exclude 
vernacular secondary schools The increase m schools has been equivalent to 
11 8 per cent that of pupils to 41 0 per cent The pupils in secondarj 
English schools now form 12 7 per cent of the male school population The 
piovinces of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam contain no less than 
1 537 of the middle English schools end many middle vernacular schools m 
those provinces offer English as a sulqect 

177 But secondary schools oidinanly contain primary classes save \nPufxlshy 
Bomb'’> and the Central Provinces The numb-’r« m different stages of stages 

r nghsh schools the percentages to the total and the percentages of increase 
are as follows — 


to total in Percenti^ 

1907 1913 ttco darr of 

E g ifa inrMuo 

•tJo 1» 191® 


Pupils 
Pui lls 
Pup Is 

ta high stage 
in middle stige 
in primary alage 

107 COT 
ISO 120 
200 403 

139 315 
213 SCI 
313 892 

20 8 
821 
4“1 

296 
37 0 
49 9 


Total 

473 130 

ccroGS 

100 0 



Since 1907, the percentages m the high and middle stages have decreased 
bj 2 and 1 per cent rcspe^'livel^ the percentage in the primary stage has 
increased by 3 per cent The disproportionate increase in the lowest stand 
arils 18 slightly disquieting, but it is partlj accounted for by the phenomenal 
rush into spcondar> education which in province where ■^oPd'’Tv clroh 
contain all the classea is bound to show largely to the primary grades 

178 The management of secondary English schools has alread> received Sc/ioo/s ly 
mention It is convenientlj shown as follows — Management 

I 0 t DwrI All L » TnT» 

«« &li>> r 1 gl «1i < U U 7i 3 8 lei US 9 9 Sf 4 

rnpl. nfccnnlaJy * gl li«l»U al’fl f ‘T 17 84 iSIVt teS/’tO rp CC 


The part tal en by government is very small and 78 4 per cent of the 
schools and 7G 3 per cent of the pupils are under private management 
179 The distribution by provinces is as follows — 


Distribution 
by fToxmees 


Engiri 


Madras 
Boml nv 
Bengal 

United ProvincM 

I’liiij I 

Burirn 

r-istern Bengal and Assam 
Cenlnl Provnnees and Dcrar 
Coorg 

Inirtli tVest Frontier ProMUce 


375 KT’StiC 161 3S0 0 

450 CT 574 50 2 393 1 

1191 172 57“ 37 0 1013 

1S9 4I9”3 “'2 7 607 5 

191 “0 9jI 5} 8 501 1 

113 22 320 18 1 2 042-8 

9Ci> 103012 8>0 1167 

lie 15 81> 21 0 80“ 8 

2 306 17 C 7910 

16 G58> 40 1 824 G 


ToTvt- 3 674 CC7 0CS 41 0 300 0 


The enormous increase in pupils in Eastern Bengal and A«<>am and the 
accessibility {os compared with otlier areas) of «!econdary schools in that pro- 
V nice and Bengal are r-arkwl fcitiirr-i 
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Proportion of 180 It is nl'«o uif<‘n*^tin^ to nlivinc tin pro|)ortn ti of piipils m tlie 
secondary 'wxindnn stn^c to tlic nmlc m1h*» 1 { «} wlation ntnl to tin tot il nmlc jvipiiH 
education tion of n school I’omg n^c 


M Ini 
It 111 » 

Unitil 1‘riMncii 
1 unj ill 
ll«ti IT 

E.i<t rn It 1^1 (1*1 1 
Cl rtrnl I'r o it m »i 

N rl? ot 1 r ntur 


V« 1 IM 

I 1) ^ r 


AnkUf Voti 

Ttr r»U{« »( bs^a »f • Mtixt 
tt* « alAri ef «bnv 

&t»r i«iU>«(U 

tA 9ik4^ k k ^1 atar* 


r,r i> 

MO "I 

-tj 

4 i u: 

M ’> r I 

2 $ tii 

:o 

'ir Tt 

:»i -ij 

r hj 


T«»th 




A Inch fi^ftiro in the fiiNt rolumn <loe>i not unless nccotnpnnictl h^ a low 
figure in the second column imhcntond^an<rincnt in secon hrj education It 
would rulur uuUcttc l-wkwartliWTS tn j rinar. ctUtcaiiou In thf* ctn 
neclion tlie following remirks from the I’unjnb report arc of intcrrst 
Ilechoning them (ic \crnaculir middle scliools in tint llir^ tcicli 
chssicnl liiiguit,e3) ns socondir) and excluding all primarj chsscs 
there nro 'IS 070 Imja at the sccondin stage inmllv aged from 12 In 20 or T 
per ihous-itid of the male jxipulatwm In ft review of the progress of second 
ary education in rnghnu piihlishcd in tlio re|>ort of the Hoard of 
rducition for lOOS 00 it was estimited that 4 per thousand of the 
iwpnlnlion were receiving edmalion in aided seconihn sclwls and 
ilxnit C per thousand in secondary whools generally so that numcn 
calls apoal mg the Vimyah w not so far l-ehind the west m this respect 
as might l»o imagined cspecmlh in view of the fact that elementary education 
in rnglaml is umicrcil and comniilsors .nlthougli such a comparison would lie 
misleading if it implied that the scope of secondan education in the two 
countries IS niontical Of the 33 000 pupils m secondary clas-<es 7205 mostly 
aged fifteen and upwards arc in the two high classes so that it may be roughly 
calculated that ten per cent of the total numl cr in the five secondary classes 
finish the sihool conrse annually » e nlKnil half of those who enter on it 
Only a fraction of the vernacular middle school pnpils continue their studies 
in the high classes of nnglo aernaculnr schools which partly accounts for the 
decrease at the top 


Pupils by 181 The extuit to which nicndurs. of different communities participate 

creed and caste m secondary Pnglish education mai lie shown as follows The first column 
of figures gnes the totals at school the second the numlxir of Imys of school 
going af,e among whom ten are nl school the third the percentage of increase 
in the last five years The figures are given for schools not stages since it 
may be assiimecl that a liov reading in the primary classes of a secondary 
school will proceed to the higher stages 
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Furnpc-iuj nn I lomirilel r ramna l\ 
Itih n Cl mil 11)1 
Bnl rmna 

NonBralman Tlinlai 
Mnl mrmilini 
Qu 1 11 ifili 
PjHlS 

OUera 


12 “10 20 117 

22 844 rO 101 

irooni fin sea 

110 4r2 112 T>9 

TOfT’o no 810 

ll ISO f*’; 210 

6 414 n 6 7 

11 622 011 471 J 
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Tho most striking f-ict in this table is the relative preponderance of 
iinhnnns over ill other non Eiiropein commimities save Pirsis The most 
significant chingo is the enormous increase imong lluhammidan pupils 
The increase among others (including animists) is indicative of an awaken 
ing among the louer ranks, of society Though proportionately very large 
this nioiement is still numerically small ® 

182 Direct expenditure on secondaiy Cngltsb schools has risen from 1V7 Expenditure 
lakhs to iCCj lakhs The actual increa«?e has been by 49i lakhs equivalent to 
42 per cent on the expenditure of 1907 which m turn showed an increase of 
only 19 per cent o^er that of 1902 TJie amounts derived from different 


areasfollowa — 

AnoaatroDtr bated n 

to total 


* 1««07 

Wl» ’ 

Mpeodiisre n 

'"I'W 191^ 

Public funds 

lu 

34 52 935 

lU 

45 97 84S 

29 5 

27 C 

Fees 

C21T121 

93 22 588 

531 

661 

Other private funds 

20 35CG5 

27 11 100 

17 4 

163 

Totai, 

1,17 Oo -321 

I CC 31 530 



In addition it may be mentioned that public funds contribute over four 
lakhs anmiall} on scholarships in secondaiy schools This is not shown in 
the direct expenditure Mr Oranges warnin" must be repeated that the 
returns of receipts from public fund» are proliably accurite those of fees 
are less accurate but may be approximately correct while the figures of 
receipts from private sources must be receive with a greit deal of reserve 
The increases under each head are shared hj eieir province save Coorg In 
Madras onlj 12 8 per cent of the cost of secondary etlucation is met from 
public funds in Bengal and in Pastern Bengal and Assam 17 5 per cent In 
the Central Provinces the proportion so met is no less than 58 7 per cent For 
the whole of India the increase m the last fire years has amounted to 33 per 
cent both m public expenditure and in that from private sources and to 60 
per cent in the case of fees 

183 This large increase in the amount of fees collected due partly to the Feeg'^ 
rapid filling of schools partlj to a raising of the rates requires special 
treatment 

184 The peculiarity of the feo niles m India is th'it the rate rises as the (“) *” gntm- 
bo) proceeds through the institution lie generally logins by paying eight went schools 
annas or so in the lowest class of a secondary school and finally pays about 

Rs 3 in the highest It has been recK^ised in Madras that this method is 
defective and is likely to be a frequent cause of ill advised promotions Other 
characteristics of the system are that fees are generally pay able monthly and 
that the practice of prescribing rates for privately manage schools or even 
uniform rates for government schools doe^ not exist in some province-. There 
has been a general tendency toward the enhancement of rates during the 
quinquennium As any increase in the fees payable in secondary schools is 
liable to raise a considerable outcry among a certain class the revision of 
rules has in almost all cases been made through representative committees 
Sucli a committee met in Madras in 1909 10 As a result of its deliberations ilif 
ferential rates have been laid down for tbe two terms (which differ considerably in 
length) The new rules nlso move in tbe d reciion of nnifving the nte thronghout 
classes by prescribing tbe snme terminal fee lor each of the main divisions of the school 
At t1 e same tune the rates have been raised so as to increase the cost of secondary 
edncation bv about 22 per cent The change is heing gra luallr introduced In Bomhot/ 
the rates were raised at the end of 1911 and here also the standards are now grouped 
together As there are no pnmarv classes in secondary schools in Bombay the rate 
commences compamtively high It is Its IJ a month for tl e three lowest standirds 
Its 21 for the nest two and Its 4 for the two highest This permits a boy to go 
throut'h tl c whole secondary course at a cost in fees of Hs 210 distnhnted oVer seven 
yeara" The similar action taken in the Urt ted Prottnees is thus descril ed in the report 
‘ The representalire committee appointed to lunLe the enquiry coni 1 not bnt endorse the 
original diagnosis of the situation that •» higher fee was just and could readily he paid 
and would present no ohsfaele to genuine elncationsl progress It was found that 
managers welcomed the idea and many of them had already begun to levy fees at 
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aided secondary schools are required to charge 75 per cent of the rates im 
posed m government schools There is of course no control over privately 
managed schools which are unaided The fee in these institutions is about 
equal to that in aided schools tliough it has not increased in the same propor 
tion 

186 The result of these changes is that the annual incidence of the fee 
upon each pupil in a secondary sdiool for boys is if we exclude European 
schools Rs 14 1 as against Rs 12 7 in 1907 The incidence in schools of 
different kinds is as follows — 

1907 

Government Eecomlnry English schools Id 2 

Board secondary English schools 13 5 

Aided secondary English schools 11 8 

Unaided secondary English schools 13 0 

Avenge 12 7 


20 2 
119 
13 7 
13 5 


The highest fee incidence is that in Burma (Rs 26 3) the lowest is that 
in the North West Prontier Province (Rs 7 3) Eastern Bengal and Assam is 
also remarkable by the lowness of its rate namely, Rs 10 7 Bengal and 
vhe Punjab vary between Rs 12 and Rs 13 The rate m the United Pro 
Vinces IS Rs 15 5 In Madras Coorg and Bombay it is from Rs to just 
over Rs 18 It should be added that the averi^e annual fee of a pupil in a 
high school is now Rs 18 3 while that in a middle English school is Rs 8 3 

187 The average annual cost of maintaining a secondary English school Average cost of 
for boys has risen from Rs 3 563 to Rs 4 516 fhe variations are consider school and 
able The province which shows tbe cheapest schools is Eastern Bengal andpupii 
Assam where the cost is only Rs 2289 Bengal presses this close with 
R<» 2 977 Schools are most expensive m the United Provinces and Burma 
namely Rs 10 244 in tho former and Rs II 282 m the latter It is note 
v\orthy that the committee which met in Calcutta m 1008 considered that a 
privately managed school could hardly be decently maintained under Rs 6 500 
a vear The average annual cost of educating a pupil in a secondary English 
scnool for boys has risen from Rs 2o 5 to Rs 26 3 of which Rs 6 6 is met 
from public funds Rs 14 7 from fees and Rs 5 0 from subscriptions etc 
Here also the cost is lowest m Eastern Bengal and Assam namely Rs 15 2 
against Rs 38 6 in Bombay Rs 43 9 in tbe United Provinces and Rs 56 8 
in. Burma The variations according to the management of the school are as 
follows — 


Average annual cost of educating a pupil in a gOTcrnment 


secondary EnglisE school 44 8 

Avernge annual cost of educat ng a pupil in a board secondary 

English school 19 6 

Average annual cost of educating a pnjal in an aided secondary 

English school 2G 4 

Average annual cost of educating a pupil in an unaided 

secondary English school 19 4 

Average for all 26 3 


Mr Orange had stated its low cost as one of tbe mam features of second 
ary education It was then Rs 25 5 Though much more is now spent the 
inrush of pupils keeps the average still almost as low 

188 The developments which liave taken place in secondary education G'eneral 
during tbe quinquennium have proceeded on a fixed plan In October 1906 deielopment 
the Government of India addressed Local Governments and suggested the 
lines of a general policy Most of these points with some modifications are 
restated and amplified in the resolution of the 21st February 1913 It will be 
convenient in the first place to consider very briefly the progress in each pro 
Vince along the lines indicated in the letter of October 1906 and in para 
graphs 22 and 23 of the resolution — ^namely as regards government schools 
the establishment of these mstituticms in. places which require them the 
desirability of employing only graduates or trained teachers the introduo- 
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tion of a graded service for anglo \irnaculnr teachers with a niinimum of 
Ils 40 a month and a ina\mmm of 400, the improvement of hostels, and 
the addition of modern sides manual trammg and improved science teaching, 
as regards aidctl schools, the introduction of a eorres|x)iiding degree of im 
provement, the increase of grants in aid, and claslicitv in grant rules, and 
(see paragraphs 27 and GO ol the resolution) the slrengUicning of the buponor 
inspecting stair, particular!} for special subjects ihc mmi points among 
theao, os also other nutters niU likeiM&c treated scparalol} in greater 
detail as special topics 

The GoTerniiienl of Madra* fnineil a schomo for incrcvung the numWr of gorern 
ment high »cl<>oli from four to Miueti-en n|{>oiuling Kinit of the hcadni-intern in the 
Indian, others in tl<- {imvinrnt < InmttoU'il Mnire nil 1 fising tie |vir (f nuistant 
tofichers from Its 40 lo III 120 Ihe erhetue h eliU under ci nstilmtinn ileanliiiie, the 
infroduction of nianu il training is tontetii| latetl *ind the n] imintineDt of tiro initniriors 
m this subject has loen projKcud In Hooihay there are Jo government high »clool« 
The ply of their licadiuavton h is I een rniseil to n scale of Its 600 at an annual cost of 
III 1C 6C0, and a I'irge scheme has been approved, and parti} earned out of srhich prin* 
cipsl items arc the riiving of the niimuiuiu iios tf assistniitv to Its 10 (alrrudr carnet] 
out at n (. )st of Its 12 OHO n yetr) Uu futlher nising of tl c niiiiiniuni f ir graduates 
ruuglih estimated nt Its idUOU a year, tie proTisiiui of n govirniiient high school 
in enru of two distriiU vriiich jnviiusly h-id itne and of n fifth I e-idmnstir in the 
Indiin educniioiml sirvice (K cntertAinuieut tf nddilMusl turlrr* nt a cost of 
Its 80 000 a yesr, increase of aid to the amount of It* C3 000 a year vrith the prospect of 
a still liTgei mctcise in the future, the appoinlivient of three oew inspector* (one for 
science nod one fur drawing) nod the development of secondary nlucation m Sind The 
whole scheme, when fully earned out, is expected to cost over six lakhs a year, in addition 
to which heiry capital cxjendilun. is to !« incurred A committee met id Calcutta in 
IPOS to work out schemes in accordance snth the soggi vlions of the OoTcnimeot of India 
for /Jcn^al and Faticrn Ucngal and da* mi Ily nason of tho large numlrr of schools 
sitnalcd in these provinces and tic dcploralle coodition of nianv ol them the sums 
involreJ, especially for placing privately nnDagod schools uixa a proper footing were 
very large This fact conibinni ailh tie inalilitr of the l/ocal (ji rcmnients to find 
the money, has prevented ihc fioaocinc of the proposals or Ibeir anproral as a whole, 
thou,.h coasiderille iraproveiocnl Las been tffected In the Unitfa Protinttt a renre 
scutatiro commilti'c was summoned at Nairn Tnl an I a echenic was fomulatod in IPOi^OS 
as a result of its dctil erations This scbciue as ultimalch unfolded, was calcnlated to 
coat gorerument orer 10 laVIs Muili has already been tarried out including the 
estahlishnKUt of a truning college nt Lucknow lor under gri luatc* and of three new 
geverument schools tl c nj {HHiilmenl of a fourth headniaster in the Indian eilucntionnl 
service mid of lour inspei-Krs m tie |rovincia( sereico for oruntal languages scienee 
and drawing and manual training ihc tmnsfer of the district high schools, which were 
under 1 mrds and uf tl e expcudilure on granlv'in aid to p veniuieiit nn 1 the improrc 
ment of tho pay of the staff at a cost of Rs 1 20 000 Thc'^s items were carried through 
at the cost of proriDcial revenues and ly resumption of grants to Innrtls Other laige 
items are the unproTement of ecieuce teaching at the annual co*t of over two lakhs and 
reforms to aided schools A nuioher of district high schools in the Vaujab previously 
managed ly uvnivvenat ttwnrovUee* hal leeo transferred to p'vernnvent during Ihe 
preceding quinquennium The reorganisation of the sul ordinate serricc nt an annual 
cost of some Ks 01 000 and the appointment of a epecial instructor in drawing and 
manual training hnee been sanctioned An exhaustive scheme for Burma is under 
consideration and a similar scheme for the CenfraZ 7'rorincej was sanctioned just after 
the close of the quinquennium The latter included the establishment of government 
schools though in some districts only aided schools were to I c maintained, the appoint 
ment of au ludi in educational service leadraaster for ntli rhviiiion and evrntuallv of 
one science inspector the enlargement and improvenieat of the provincial and suhor 
dinate services at a cost of somo 37 lakhs, and the introduction of a new grant in aid 
code and the increase of grants by about a lakh a year The Chief Conimissioiier of the 
'\orth Urst FronUtr 7’ronnre jroposed just after tie end of tho period the provin 
cialisation oi municipal schools (the saving to municipalities to le used lor spreading 
pnnian educationl the appointment of nn Indian educati ml stnue headmaster for 
Peshawar and the increase of grants in aid calcnlated to permit each high school under 
private management nn expenditure of at least Hs 450 a month 

180 A further description of the condition of secondary educntion in 
each province dealing mainly vrith statistical incre'«e and building opera 
tions will be found in appendix "V In the concluding section of tliis°chapter 
certain salient features ire treated It will be convenient here to sununinse 
the main aspects of the subject and to show the progress that has been made 
in the last five year» Secondary education is of prime importance It is 
the pivot on which depend the pw^ress of collegiate and technical instruc 
tion the formation of the character of those who u ill exercise influence in 
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vinous walks of lift, and tlio tone and intcIIigLUcc of i small but growing 
middle cIi^n Mr Online noticed among its leading conditions that bojs 
IcavL school on nliimirij, the age ol silicon or i stand vrd of instruction 
which ortlinirj bo}s tan reach that igt lud tint the total expenditure 
avenged in 1U07 onl) 11s Jo a annuill^ lor nth siJiolar Doubts may be 
entertained as to the ndvisaluUtv of fixing so low a limit to the school leaving 
ago for piipiU who do much of tlitir work in a lorcign tongue* Ihe total 
expenditure his intn iscd {luring tho quiu(]utnnium Irom i.7bl) 000 to nearly 
£1 110 000 The contributions Irom public funds have increased by over 
£70 000 Hut the inca use from 17d 1 JO to 007 00b pupiU still keeps down 
the average cost to Us JO J or about £l 15 0 u jeir llicre arc other symp 
toms In some parts of India the sccomiary stiiool his been almost totally 
uncontrolletl and his lent iistll to exploitation A sjstcm of privately 
roinagcd institutions his iriscn aiming to puss their jiiipils through an 
external examuntiou rciuUrcd ddluult of conduct bj the mere number of 
uindid ites Of these kIiooN Jt a jkt cent still receive no aid from public 
funds and those tint arc aidcxl receive LOO a jiar on the avenge Tho con 
ditiou of things is far more serious tii the Iteii^als than elsewhere There 
the num!«r ot seliools is cnoriiKiis (there are 1074 bchools with 297 0J7 
pupils l>eing 08 b and bb J rcs| 01 * 11 x 011 of the totals for India) and a very 
small average grant is all th it available funds can j>cimit Of some 8SOOO 
pupils who apjM. ir aniiuall} to enter the socoiidar} seliools only 16 Sol pass 
the final cxamiiution and onl) 2 742 graduate In 1907 the Government of 
India took the question lu hand and eonsidcnl le progress has been made in 
some of the provinces Government schools hive Jjccn improved a few 
Lnglish headmasters have l»ocn a()()onitc<l Ihe pa> of teachers lias been 
raised In the Lmted I’rovinccs the State has ri^suincd tho management of 
schools and the r(>]Kinsd ilit) for grants which had iKon handed over to the 
lioard® and m few provinces is sccoudarj cduealion now more carefully 
fostered whether in government or m aided institutions— the latter reccivigg 
a grant more linn ilircc tiiiK-s the average for all India Huildings ana 
equipment hive lx«n greatlj improved in '■cvcril provinces liostel provision 
has kept pace with rising numticrs the amount given is grant-in aid has 
increasctl lij JO 1 per cent Iccrilis have been steadily and judiciously 
raised In tlirex; provinces a rational system of «chool leaving certificate is 
now in working onlor A cominciKciiKiit has liccn made witli inspectors of 
special snlijects and a modest liCr^initing in the introduction of manual tram 
mg Aliovc all schenu’s h ivc t>ccn jircpired winch will admit of the pursu 
ance of steady programmes with tic help of larger funds In the two 
Ilencals owing to the large nundn-rs to Iw dealt with qualitative progress 
has Tx?cn halting But lilwnl grants and a y stem of supervision exercised 
by an increased staff training of teachers and more rational methods of 
instruction and examination have already begun over large areas of India 
to improve the condition of seexmdary cducitiou 

lU —School life 

100 The school boy who enters a secondary school may find himself inGeneral 
any class according to Ills previous attainment If it is a high school he will coTtdtf tons 
be surrounded by school follows of widely varying ages learning letters in the 
infant class or preparing at the age of fifteen and upwards lor entrance to 
the final examination If it is a collegiate si-hool college classes also may be 
housed in the same or a neighl«\iring building The school itself if a gov 
ernment school is jirobably a masonry buildmg fairly commodious situated 
in a compound which permits of playing fields If it is a privately managed 
school It may be as good a building os thit possessed by the government in 
stitution or especially if it is a middle school (the^ exist in their hundreds 
in the Bcngals) it may be a daub and wattle shed If the boy s parents or 
relatives are living in the town he resides with them and goes daily to the 
school or a guardian may be found — a guardian being often interpreted as 
anyone with whom it is convenient for him to lodge or he may be placed in 
the school hostel He attends fhe school some five hours a day and has pre 


* In Bombaj the arertge *£9 matrcnlat oa is said to he 15 
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paration work to do as well His work is more or less directed towards an 
examination which it is the dut> of the school to make him pass The curn 
culum he studies and the methods employed by the teacher are described later 
He has holidays in the hot weather — a month or so a short holiday at 
Christmas time and a good many religious holidays during the year bun 
days are also holiday s And in Bengal there is a long autumn holiday the 
Durga Puja which may extend to another month or six weeks Attendan"^ 
IS SO per cent of the number enrolled varying from 84 per cent in government 
to 75 per cent m unaided schodk 

191 The number of pupils per teacher is less, than 20 as against 21 in 
1902 There are altogether 43 324 teachers and 14 473 of these are trained 
The policy has been laid down that an assistant teacher m a government high 
•school should be either trained or a graduate that his pay should commence 
at Rs 40 and that he should be capable of rising as a headmaster to Rs 400 
Efforts have been made in this direction during the period The conditions 
of service have been improved in Bombay the United Provinces the Punjab 
the Central Prminces and the horth V?est Frontier Province But unless 
a man is a graduate or trained (and there are many teachers who have only 
passed the intermediate or matriculation) be is likely to begin lus career on 
lower pay than Rs 40 If he has good qualifications or if he sticks to his 
work he is placed lu the subordinate service (graded usually from Rs 50 
to Rs 2o0) The school also contains teachers of classical languages who 
are not usually graduates but taught in the old school and often ignorant of 
English There are likewise a few purely vernacular teachers In 1007 it 
was laid down that a few schools in each province should possess a bead 
master in the Indian educational service This pobey is being slowly but 
surely pursued In aided mission schook the missionaries themselves often 
take part m the teaching and are able to maintain a staff on respectable pay 
Elsewhere the pay is often deplorable and the teachers of many privately 
managed schools constitute a discontented and ever changing body Espe 
cially IS this so m the two Bengals The committee which, m 1903 reported 
on the condition of secondary education in those provinces found that in 
a number ef privately managM high schools no Icm than 1 317 teachers out 
\ of 3 223 teachers of Lngbsh had not passed even the intermediate examina 
tion while training was quite unknown. Again out of some 4 700 teachers 
of English and of other subjects in the same kind of high schools some 4 200 
were in receipt of le&s than 50 a month and of these again some 3 300 were 
in receipt of less than Rs 30 The Calcutta Umversity is reported to 
demand no more in a recognised school than that the headmaster should 
receive Rs 60 the second Rs 40 and the others Rs 2o The case of middle 
schools IS even more deplorable The report from Eastern Bengal and A'lsam 
considers that rome improvement has taken place when in one division the 
number of teachers m middle schools who have passed the intermediate has 
risen from 23 to 97 and of those who have passed the matriculation from 
210 to 4S8 many English teachers have not even matriculated 'll ith teachers 
of such qualification and on such salaries little can be hoped for and it is 
not surprising that there arc complaints as to the depreciated standard of 
the high «chooL 


192 The reports slate that Itaming IS having its effect In Bombay it is 
considered that the general level of teaching power in government schools has 
been immensely raised by the institution of the Teachers College Burma 
offers reasonable pay for certificated teachers — a certificated teacher of 
Engbsh in m aidra middle school starts on Rs 80 a month and may rise to 
Rs 140 in an aided high sdiool he starts on Rs 140 a month and may rise to 
Rs 300 while special aQowanees are granted to headmasters In Burma the 
cost of living IS high and these rates are for tramed teachers bnt these 
figures contrast startlingly with the minimum pay prescribed in hi"b schools 
by the Calcutta University The trouble about trained teachers is that the 
supply Is at present limited. This is shown by the general figures given in 
the last paragraph Mr de la Fosse also supphes figures for divisions of 
the United Provinces In the Benares division there are 323 teachers 30 
are trained and nme are graduates •'nd «o forth But it is honefnl that 
appreciation of the tramed teacher is growing It is recorded that recently 
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103 Thm the kind of instruction \Nhicb the school boy finds differ'' great Discipfine 
1} m degree according to the nature of the institution nhich ho enters So 
niso docs the discipline to which he is subjected There arc many well ordered 
schools md mau\ too which arc conducted on fames /lure principles either 
because the tcaclicrs have not had experience or liocuiso tliey do not regard 
the exercise of authoriti as a prime part of their duties or Ix>cause restraint 
and punishment lead to the withdrawal of pupils and a falling off in the 
fee receipts It must be added that the conditions of work often earned on 
in crowuctl and unsuitable rooms and the presence of classes of very small 
Ixjys do not make the task easier In Madras discipline is well maintained 
The introduction of the school loaiing certificate has put into the hands of 
the headmaster the power of making remarks about character In Bombay 
government schools liaie improved in discipline m private schools it is not up 
to the mark Not sajs one of the inspectors that the boys are given to 
active indiscipline, there have in fact been verj few instances of such a thing 
during the past five jears But discipline is generally lax and the bojs are 
to a great extent left to themselves the school has little inlluencc over them 
and is regarded flimplv as a place where instruction in English and other 
subjects inquired for the matriculation examination is gnen^ This reveals 
a basic fact regarding raiicb of secondary instruction ns understood in India 
Another important matter is the slender control which parents often exercise 
over their sons One inspector complains it is the }xas and not the parents 
who frequrnll) choose the school the) shall attend 1.hc Bengal report sajs 
that home influence is too often activclj hostile to the schoolmasters efforts 
“ If a iKiy 13 punished the parent docs not wait to enquire whether the 
putushment has Itccn deserved or not but makes a complaint to the managing 
authoritv against tlio teacher or licgins an intrigue against him by way of 
revenge This want of a wholesome public opinion leads to shekmess in the 
school Thus Me Covernton states that in Burma a fertile source of trouble 
is a propensity to ‘ crib ' in examinations wlncli is too often pandered to by 
the laxiiv (to u<o no harsher term) of individual teachers Mr de la Fosse 
speaks of the difficult} encountered in obtaining the adoption of imperative 
measures ly the authorities of a certain school under private management 
which had fallen into hopeless demoralisation The Government of India 
considered it desirable in 1011 to address I^al Governments on the recogni 
tion h) teachers of the true position of the parent The issue of quarterlv or 
annual reports on pupils and the bolding of parents meetings on social or 
ceremonial occasions show that the point is receiving attention 

lOi The Indian school lioy when in normal surroundings is easj to 
manage and not prone to active indiscipline Mr de la Fosse remarks that 
though no more a paragon than the school boy in other countries there is no 
need to paint lurid pictures of him But trouble arises when e-vternal influ 
enees play on liis somewhat plastic feelings The Burma report speaks of 
strikes in certain schools abetted from outside The action of the political 
agitator m regard to schools has lieen so notorious in some provinces that but 
little allusion to it is required The reports from Bengal and Eastern Bengal 
and Assam speak of demonstrations picl cting the destruction of foreign 
goods and national volunteering rspcciallv regrettable are those instances 
where teachers have jiropagated sedition in tlie schools Such instances are 
mentioned in the Bengal report and that from Bombay relates that several 
teachers were found to have liecn involvctl in the murder of Mr Tackson and 
the attempted murder of Colonel Ferns The resolute attitude taken by 
government writes Mr Prior the disciplinary rules published by them 
tl e suppression of pernicious schools and the wide dissemination of temperate 
views in the Jagad Vritta (a subsidised paper) have brought it about that 
our masters among the first have come to see that nothing but anarchy and 
nun can result from the propagation of such /loctrines Elsewhere he 
adds that all respectable parents have now come out on the side of law and 
order 

195 As to moral and religious instruction games and other such influ Hostels etc 
enees sufficient has already been said in a general way And the question of ’ 
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hostels requires no further treatment These are matters which Air} greatly 
from one scliool to another aeconliii„ to its character and managimcnt. 
Suffice it to saj that 50 481 bojs of secondary schools now live m hostels as 
against 3557o fi\e jcirs ago Owing hnwcxir to the grcat^incnase of 
pupils the pcrcentagL of thoN> so lioiise<l has not ri'Cn It ivas 7 0 |)cr cent, 
in lx)th jears 

Promotj<mj 190 The subject of final examinations in the secondar) course is so im 

portant that a separate section is demoted to it C!n«s promotions arc gene 
rail) made bj tnc tearhing staff Here again the staff of the weaKer 
schools must often seek to please Sir \ Uoiirne mentions common cr>m 
plaints of the laxitj of headmasters in making promotions and of their accos 
sibility to parental picas for mercy Nor are the teachers alw ai s to blame 
School managers too often interfere in promotions in this as in other mat 
ters they shrink from entm ting the school staff with rcsponsihilities that 
legitimately Ixilong to it with the result that headmasters are far from liaMng 
in purelj school matters that position of freedom from outside control that 
experience proves is the Itest guarantee of efficicncv 
Piamirwlions 197 rormal examinations saic for the final 0« it matriculation or some 
anischolar other kind) haie lioen alwlished In some quarters this is bewailed a-s a 

shvi cause of deterioration Mr Godlex says that the alxilition of the anglo- 

xernacular middle school examination has not Iiecn an nnmixed liencfit 
since its discontinuance remoxed a useful check on indiscriminate promotion 
and IS considered to have thcrehj lowered the standard of instruction in the 
high classes frequent requests are consequentlj made for its revival In 
stances have liecn reported m which promotions were not mercU gnen too 
freely hut even sold to pupils • the same time a consideralile liody of 
opinion iiolds that whatever new evils max have been produced hx the diA 
appearance of these tests the general standard of instniction has improveu 
without them In Bengal an examination called the primary examination 
is actually retained at the close of tlie middle stage for those who conclude 
their scliool career at that point Its conduct is entrusted to the school 
teachers and private gentlemen The report says that the large numl>er of 
candidates appearing would lead to the conjecture that it is not limitwl to 
those who are defituteli ending their education the percentage of passes la 
conspicuously large and an opinion is quoted that the abolition of the old 
middle scholarships examination in Bengal was premature and should have 
been deferred till schools could be entrusted with the conduct of an in situ 
t&»t and the controlling stall had been strengthened Tor 'scholarship pur 
poses indeed middle examiaations arc still iisrf But these are not general 
examinations In the Bengals only selected candidates are permitt^ to sit — 
ordinarily two boys nominated by each school Junior college scholarships 
are awarded on the result of the matriculation or other final test Middle 
scholarships carry a pupil through the high stage and are generallx of Rs 4 
or Rs 5 a month Junior college scholarships are held for two years till a 
student passes the intermediate they are ordinarily of the value of Rs 10 to 
Rs 20 a month The total amount spent on scholarships tenable in second 
ary schools has risen from a little over four lakhs to Rs 549 090 of which 
Rs 4 33 435 are defrayed from public funds 
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/I — Tie grant in aid system 

193 In the case of primary schools the grant ifi aid system 1 as generally 
broken down It was initiated and is maintained in the case of secondary 
education not because its results are in any way better than those attained 
in government schools but by reason of its cheapness and the devolution of 
authority it permits to local endeavour which it was expected would super 
vise these institutions The weak point m the system is as pointed out m 
the resolution the fact that its imderlying idea the subvention of local 
organised effort has not alwa^ been kept in mind Tew secondary schooK 
are endowed says Sir A Bourae and the absence of endowment makes them 
too de^dent on the.r fee ooneclion, md oHi^ea them to hire m mind not 
somnchanideal of cdncation as the demands of the pupils md their pirenfs 

.“iluV'"'"';' Msj „ ,1. 
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Again those schools which are not on the aided list are msuflicientlj con 
trolled The control e'cercised b> the department says the report for Eastern 
Bengal and Assam still rests on a very slender basis The entire manage 
ment of many of the schools is in the bands of the proprietor or his agent 
and the so called committees of management evist only in name They are 
not bound to conform to the rules and reflations of the department the 
only hold which the department has over them is derived from the power of 
withdrawal in extreme cases of mismanagement of their right to partici 
pate in the government scholarship system and from the exercise of its discre 
tion in refusing to recommend to the university the continued recognition of 
high schools 

199 Hence while there are many excellent aided schools (especiallj Description of 
among those managed bj missions which generally contribute some private priixiteJy 
funds and still more important some principles and practice of management nzanajed 
and discipline) not a few aided and large numbers of unaided institutions aresclools 

very inferior places The instruction is not up to standard The report 
from the United Provinces notices that in Rohilkhand while 18 out of 35 
candidates from government schools earned scholarships only two out of 34 
were successful from schools of other ^nds In the Eastern Bengal districts 
government high schools passed 80 8 per cent of their candidates at the main 
culation of 1912 aided schools 60 1 per cent and unaided schools 69 5 The 
I leutenant Governor of the Punjab remarks on the tendency of certain 
private institutions to sacrifice quality to quantity and the report from that 
province observes that while in publicly managed schools the cost of education 
per pupil has risen during the quinquennium in aided institutions it has 
fallen by over Rs 3 But the inferiority lies much more m surroundings 
recreation discipline and those other elements that go to the formation of 
character The report from Eastern Bengal and Assam states that the 
schools which have grown up under the system of encouraging private enter 
prise are not such as the founders of secondary education in India ever 
dreamed of the majority have sprung up indiscriminately without adequate 
resources direction or control and the following description js quoted — 

' High schools probably in the whole of Eastern Bengol are generally of tv eah 
organisation owing partly to the want of funds and partly to absence of 
proper departmental control Schools were allowed to be started and recog 
msed in large numbers without due provision having been made for their 
support and efficiency Buildings are generally bad appliances are wanting 
almost everjaviiere Teachers are poorly paid and consequently m many 
cases incompetent Continuity of work is out of the question agreements 
are seldom taken nor are the teachers willing to give them considering the 
small pay they receive There is therefore frequent change of teachers to 
the preiudice of discipline and progress The higher posts arc generally held 
bj candidates for the Bar who quit their posts as soon ns thev pass the law 
examination Apart from the question of inelTiciencv of staff the school® 
suffer from unhealthy rivalry The managers and the teachers alike arc 
anxious to swell the number ot their boys and promotions and admissions are 
as a matter of fact allowed in many cases without any restrictions Great 
leniencv is shown m the selection of candidates for the entrance examination 
The svstem of teaching is also defective There are pncticall} no trained 
teachers and cram is openly encouraged A vividly written monograph b> 
ifr F W Marrs acting educational inspector in Sind is given as appendix 
\III It sheds a flood of lighUiipon secondary education ns too often under 
stood at present in India 

200 The rules m vogue in the different provinces regarding mainten Pules of grants 
ance building and equipment grants have been summarised in appendix \n la-aid 

A few words arc requiretl here about tl c features and working of svstem'* of 
maintenance or recurring grants In nil provinces certain conditions are laid 
down which must be fulfilled before a school can be recognised as eligible for 
grant Tlie principles which underlie the rules aim at making tlie aide<I 
school efficient and at the same time insisting cn a reasonable amount of «eU 
help hv wa> of subscriptions and fees the fixing of the latter at a rate which 
will not jiermit of improper competition and the use of the sulTsidr given in 
the best manner In no province does the svstem now depend upon results — 
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save to a very modified extent in Burma The systems may be grouped 
luto three classes according as the grant depends upon (t) the amount of 
private income, (ti) the class of school, the attendance, the qiialifi 
cations of teachers, etc , (»»i) the difierence between the private income from 
other sources than grants and the amount required to place the institution 
on a basis of reasonable efficiency This classification is not, of course, a 
perfect one, for the considerations specified nnder the second head more oi 
less figure as general conditions to grant in other cases while the actual expen 
diture and pm ate income must always be regarded as factors determining 
the limit of the aid permissible It must also be premised that the rules ded 
n ith maxima and that a school cannot ordinarily demand the maximum grant 
as of right 


(t) To the first class belong Madras and (nominally) Bengal Id Madras the gnnt 
imy equal the income Iroin private sontres exclusive of fees which do not count as 
private income, of such expenditure as is required to mahe up the fee income to what it 
would be at government rates and of expenditure on scholarships This scheme has 
the advantage of insuting on organised tocol effort and proper fee rates In Bengal it 
13 laid dowTi that the grant may nor exceed one-half of the income derived from private 
sources inclusive of fees, save in certain districts, where it mav equal twxi-thirds As 
a matter of fact, the income derived from private sources (and sTiown as spent upon the 
schools) IS Rs 14 01,334 and the grant from provincial, board and municipal funds is 
onlv Rs 3 82 023 From this it is obvious that the rule is in practice ineffective, pre- 
scribing ns it does a mlximum which is not approached (li) The majontj of provinces 
fall within the second class In Bomhag indeed, the maximn ore limited to one half 
the local issets or one thud the expenditure, but the actual grant is assessed upon a 
general coasiderahon of the school — its buildings nnd equipment, attendance of pupils 
qualifications of staff, qualilj- of education discinline and provision for plivsical exer 
cues Recently certain concessions have been made whereby struggling or incipient 
schools can obtain temporary grants In the Umted Province* grants are given (within 
certain maxima) in two wavs There is a fixed grant according to the sections inclnded 
in the school e ^ , m the case of the high seclion, Rs 750 a vear Also, a grant of Rs 3 
0 rear is given for every pupil in attendance in the high and middle sections More- 
over, special grants are made, divided into preliminary and additional In the Punjab 
nl^o the mam grants are of two kinds First, there is the block grant based on the 
average attendance of the p-ist three rears The maximum rates are Rs 2 a year for 
cncli pupil ID the lower pnniarv section, Rs 8 in the upper primarv Rs 16 in the 
muUlc and Rs 24 in the high Bui here the question of effietencv of nnpvls, as tested 
at the annual inspection is taken into consideration, while those classed as generanv 
satisfactorv earn the full grant, those classed only fairly satisfactoir earn 75 per cent 
And while grants at a rate below 75 per cent may be given only when the retention of 
the school a* an aided lostitution is in question, instances of exceptional merit may 
gain grants 2o per cent in excess of the roaximum Secondlv there are staff grants 
equal to one-third the salaries paid to certificated teachers and monitors under Certain 
conditions The report says, ‘‘With a view to offering the managing bodies of aided 
schools more encourageroeat to improve their staffs and equipment, tfe rates of TTunfs 
to these schuols were considered and revised nt the close of the quinquennium*^ The 
rites of attendance grant in the lower clashes were raised, and the scale was made more 
equitable throughout The rale of staff grant was raised from one fifth to one-lhirt, 
contributions to provident funds were allowed to count as expenditure on tuition aod 
the condition limiting the maximum grant was relaxed Under the new rules schools 
will be able to earn considerablv higher grants than before, provided that they increa-^ 
tbeir expenditure and they will have greater inducement to raise teachers’ salaries ” 
The rules in the Central Prortneet are generally the tame as regards both maxima anti 
iiiethotls of assessment, with Iho^ in Domlay (u«) There are various fands of giant* 
in Burma but the svstem is largely of the thud class Grants ore subject to the general 
pfficienry of the school ns shown hr the recalls of annua] promofioa tests (it less than 
nne-third of the average attendance paw the school is liable to be struck off the aidA 
list] hirst Here are what mav lie ealle.1 the special grants salarv grants equal to 
I ne-l alf (tcmjKirarilv reduced to three-eighths) of the pav of each certificated v-ho’e tir-e 
teacher, hut subject to a maximum limit of Rs 150 a month in each ca*e results errants 
f.r technical subjects payable cm the result of annual examinations, and extra craiils 
earnol \ v these who Mtisfs the inspector in dnll and gymnastics Secondly there are 
I nlinara grants calculated on the difference Jietween the expenditure and the income ns 
,a..r .nd .preul (mol. F.o.ll, il„ 
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\ III mil Ifti I iliwii la «! < riinfm iii« if | ms lit* niiDitRUm iii flio cnse of prnntelv 
I inpil B I m 1 « n 11 111* n ii< tl o il tlie mIi h»I mmipeincnl imlmtiJ to raisp l>v 
« nl niirnl fiHB nr nuKirmti ti% iniwju.rtor «f iIm ilifTtniKo Inlwnoji tlio nrtunl rosl <f 
tie mIi I anil tlie stniiciinl lurrj toil while {^irrnnieai found the remaining- three 
fjinrtcrs in mlihliun to nnj pnnt proTiou^Ir pien 


201 1 lio jx-rvciUigc of lulwl Mx-oinlan 6t.lH>ols to tlits toul of pri\ itely At/iounl of aid 
nninsett K-condarj biliools ts Rs4 Jin a\erigc aiimml ninountof aid gutii mten 
from ptilihc funtl-t in tiic lric of c'u.h subaidiAcd institution is Us 900 In 
tlip I mtcil TroMnee^ tlip Piiiijt!) IJurmi and tlic North West Tronlier Pro 
Mm-c the grant attrigfs from Us 2Vi0too\erUs SCOOijeir The lowest 
figure IS tint for the two HcngiK this is c\phinc<l In the large minihcr of 
schools— where the /ugh sthtm/s ntimf>er G22ng'iins(.dSS for tlio rest of Indn 
ami middle I nglnh scliools numlier 1 517 ngainst 927 Apirt from umided 
srhools the percentage of cost in an aided school winch is defrayed from 
puhht fitiKl? amounts to m twinge for all India of 22 C per cent of the total 
cost The statistics do not show the amount gi\cii towards Innldings and 
equipment 1 or no object is moncj more urgently needed tlian to rescue 
sceoiularj education from the backwater into which, too often, it jns floated 


I — Courses 

202 1 lu second ir\ txiur‘>t in Indi i h ls hi the p ist l>ccn niletl hv the con Kinds of 
i hiding cvternal cx niunation There is a tendentj on the part of tlie pirentcourrei 
and of main tcachirs to insist that the whole coiir'C must lie slnped to tins 

end from the Ix^ginnin" The unncrsitics have framed the matriculntion as 
a test of fitness for ntlmission to their courses Considerations of a wider 
training have liocn limited to the primary and middle stages After imnj 
M irs of cxperiniPiit and comfnrituc failure scscral administrations haco 
nmv siicccciled in pr« s^rilung «cheme> of stmh which have wholh or partially 
supers'vlcd the univcrsitj examinations Thus the subject of curricula di 
Miles itself into various head-' (i) There are the unuersit) matriculations 
winch still direct llie txmrso in the highest classes for the majority of pupils 
(if) There arc also the altirn ituc leaving tests which arc of two kinds tliosc 
winch are intended as a test of general training levdingon in Madras and the 
United r’rovjnccs to t/ie univcrsitj or to cmplojmenf and in Bombay to 
emploviiient hut not to the university , and (ii«) those which like the B and C 
finals in Bengal are intcndcil for special purposes Diis. part of the siibiect 
so far ns the queations of a modern side and of examinational metheds are 
coiK-crnod is more fully treated m the concluding portion of the present set 
tion (ir) I inally there is the cour'c devised by various departments for the 
lower classes where a strict attention to the examination goal is not required 

203 TJ« currJtiiliJfn for the high stage comprises the subjects set for the^,j 3Ialrtctih 
matriculation of the universities save where these have been superseded by^jo,j 

other tests The genera! scheme of the matriculations is, shown in 
appendix IX Five or six subjects arc required Ordinarily history and 
grognphy and two sciences (e ^ physics and chemistry or chemistry and 
astronomy) arc grouped together as a single subject Alternatives are always 
oflered between any one of a list of vernacular languages and also between 
anv one of a list of classical languages Beyond this limited choice the 
Boinbav matriculation offers no alternative but a rigid list of six compulsory 
subjects On tlie other hand the Punjab University offers three distinct 
cfvurses — an arts a science and an oriental matriculation in the last of which 
1 nglisii IS now compulsory though at the beginning of the period this was not 
the case In the other three universities the subjects are partly compulsory 
partly optional Calcutta demands four compulsory and two optional sub 
jects Madras four compulsory and one optional Allahabad three compulsory 
and two optional The following points may be noticed ab characteristics 
Calcutta and Bomb ly insist on a classical language, also the Punjab save in 
its science course Madras insists on either a classical or a vernacular Ian 
gtngc Allahabad offers botli but insists on neither All universities require 
mathematics as a compulsory subject All similarly require history and 
geography save Calcutta which admits these two subjects as optionals 
Science is compulsory at Madras and Bombay and is an optional in other 
universities save Calcutta where however elementary mechanics can bo 
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offered Th.e science subjects are physics and chemistry , but Bombay sub 
stitutes astronomy for the former JJo university demands drawing though 
the Punjiib and Allahabad admit it as an optional subject None admits 
hygiene, even as an optional, save the Punjab And manual training does 
not figure in any scheme 

{ti) School fnal 204 The various school final examination or certificate schemes mil be 

courses described later in this chapter Something mu&t be said here of those that 

have attained some measure of popularity — the iladtas certificate which has 
practically ousted the matriculation in that presidency and neighbouring 
btates, and the Bombay and United Provinces final examinations The 
Madras scheme admits of infinite variety There are only three subjects, 
called A subjects, which it is assumed all schools will take — English, vema 
cular composition and translation and elementary mathematics The nest, 
or B group, comprises subjects which it is also expected will be taught in all 
schools, but which are not regarded as examination subjects-rgeography, 
Indian history, science, drawing, physical training domestic economy and 
needlework The C subjects form a list ot specialised optionals on which 
examinations are held Obviously a course thus constructed offers great scope 
for originality in schools, and, since examinations play a secondary part in 
the earning ot the certificate, a general and practical training becomes possi 
hie for the candidate The Bombay school hnal course resembles the course 
for a matriculation in that it reijuires four compulsory subjects (English, 
arithmetic, vernacular and the history of India with general geography) 
and one optional Various changes have been introduced into the examina 
tion during the period Questions in history, geography and the classical 
language may be answered in the vernacular — an option which, says the 
report, is not Iil.ely to be often utilised so long as the matriculation domi 
nates the high school course A combination has been attempted of Indian 
and British history incloding a brief reference to modem conditions m 
England and the empire and also the British administration of India To 
nake room for this, the history prior to the Tudors and the Moguls is ex 
eluded from the examination, its inclusion in the course being assumed A 
geography syllabus has been framed, which includes a portion of physical 
geography, insists less on memoiy map-drawing and centres on the relation 
of cause and effect as the reallv important element in this kind of teaching 
Similarly in the United Provinces the school leaving certificate examinatum 
IS held in four compulsory subjects English, mathematics, the history of 
India (including administration) and geography, and a vernacular and in 
one optional The difference between tbis examination and a university 
matriculation is rather in method of testing than in subject matter The 
effect is thus described in the report — 

" Spoten Eogluk is decidedly better, all wnllen worL is in mucli better form Labits 
of neatneu and carefulness ore Ming formed, tbe year’s work is better organised, and 
exercises ore more conscientionslr corrected Generally, the work done is more svsterj 
ntic and intelligent Some old bad things baTe been put an end to and common sense 
methods arc taking their place The schools aim at something higher and are leaminc' 
to aim better There is always a tendeocy in the human mind to expect too mneh from 
the inTention or modification of machinery, perhaps in India there is a tendency to 
attach too much importance to * schemes ’ as such It is well to remember that the 
value of any cdccational scheme, especially an examination must depend on the agency 
it works with and the spint in which it is worked In this respect the school leaving 
certificate has started well A good deal of Terr strenuous work has gone to its initn 
tion and development and a high slandsrd of examiaing — a matter of the highest im 
portanco— has been set up These Hungs arc ot good aucury for the fntute and those 
who know the schools sav that it hat already begun to tell ' 


(in') Spraaf 
/?nrti counts 


The examinations in Burma and the Central Provinces have appealed to 
but few pupils and will be noticed elsewhere 

205 Part of the Bchcroe of studies for Bengal published in 1901 was tin. 
institution of B and C final classes offer a differentiated course durinc 

tlie hat two years of school life The B classes were attached to ten hich 
srbooh (seven of which were in Eastern Bengal districts) situated in nla^ 
where technical institutions arc also found The literary part of the course 
i, pursued in the high school clemciitar} engineering and manual trainini? in 
the neighbouring technical school The course was designed as a preparation 
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for tcchmcjl studies, and special inducements were held out m the shape of 
reserved scholarships and the privilege to successful candidates nf admission 
to the second jear ot the technical school sub overseer classes The 13 class 
linal examination board sits in Calcutta and controls the examinations Ihe 
scheme has not succeeded In 1912 only mne candidates pieseuted themselves 
in llcngal, ot whom seven passed In Castem Bengal it has proved slightly 
mote popular, 1,195 students attended dunng the quinquenninm and 180 
passed Ihe report from Bengal ascribe the failure to the fact that these 
classes are a refuge for the destitute unsuccessful pupils who have no idea of 
specialisation but merely a hope of securing some qualification which will act 
as a passport to government service The li-astern Bengal and Assam report 
adduces another theory — the dilhculty ol the test as compared with the matnc 
uhtion The examination boird has recently made a recommendation 
(which lias obtained sanction) that engineering be omitted from the course, 
only mensuration and elementary chain surveying being retained, and that 
the privilege of admission to the second year of the sub overseer classes be 
withdrawn Several weight} opinions are in favour of the abolition of the 
classes The C or commercial course was also introduced in ten schools It 
comprised modern Bnglish, geography, practical geometry and manual tram 
mg, the science subjects previously prescribed were recently changed for a 
study of the vcrn<acular The classes have been a complete failure, m 1912 
only two candidates presented themselves, of whom one passed The Eastern 
Bengal and Assam report observes that the course led to no recognised exami 
nation and no certain career The suggestion may also be hazarded that the 
course is not sufTiciently specialised to enable the candidate to secure immediate 
emplojment The private commercial schools which teach only accounts, 
shorthand and typing are much mote successful, but they offer no general 
course of instruction Commercial and clerical classes are held m certain 
schools of the Punjab The examination is conducted by the university and 
includes shorthand, typing, piiicis book keeping and commercial geography 
There were 82 candidates in 1911, of whom 29 passed Perhaps the more 
special nature of the course has saved this scheme from the fate of the C class 
in Bengal 

206 The prescription of the middle and lower course is in the hands of (»«) The 
the departments The course aims at giving a general education up to am lower 
certain stage The most notable change chronicled in the reports is the oreak classes 
’ng away irom the Bengal vernacular scheme of 1901 in the two provinces 
where it formed the curnculiiin of high and middle schools up to the last 
four years The causes of its unpopularity have already been described and 
the general nature of the changes made respectively in Bengal and in Eastern 
Bengal has been briefly indicated The liengal report describes those changes 
as follows — 

“ (i) English should be taught W the direct method for a longer period than 
formerly in iTll classes from Til B to V inclnsire of a high school which correspond to 
standards III to VI of the Temacnlar system 

(ii) The tune required to _p3ss through the infant stages was reduced from three to 
two years ^ 

(titl Books containing easy extracts from general literature were substituted for the 
science readers of the Ternacular system It was con-^idered that children of the age for 
whom the lower primary course was intended were incapable of learning science for 
generalising from facts belongs to a later stage of mental discipline and instruction 
with this aim can only be given if the power of intelligent and accurate observation has 
been first developed ’ 

(lu) Teachers' manuals a junior (for the teachers of the infant sections and stand 
ards I and II) and a senior (for the teachers of the higher standards) written by authors 
who were considered experts in teaching the subjects about which they wrote were pre 
scribed 

(r) Separate books were prescribed for the higher standards in nature study hygiene 
and geography The first two subjects were taught in the science readers of the verna 
cular system A science render on natural phenomena was prescribed for standards HI 
and IT, and another on animal and plant life for standards T and TI 

(uf) The new syllahus of studies for standards V and TT has drawn a line of demat 
cation between middle English and middle Temacnlar schools, and has prescnbin 
separate courses for them ” 
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Ihc new cumcnlum in Eastern Bengal and xistam js a coinprointse 
between the scheme of 1001 and that which was in force before that jear 
The medium of instniction remams almost altogether the \emacular till the 
four top classes (i e , the high classes) are reached But more English instruc 
lion than iormerly is permitted m the lower classes The text-books haac 
bwn altered and book a\ork reduced to a minimum bj the prescription of oral 
teaching in such subjects as histor) and geograplij , object lessons and draw- 
ing find prominent places, and the conier»ational method of teaching Engli*?!* 
has been adopted as the best method of imparting a working knowledge of a 
foreign language witliout |>uttmg an undue strain on the pupil's memorj 
It IS satislactoTN to note,’ says the report, “ that this cUTiicumm has been 
receued faiourablj and that eren the unaided high English schools, winch 
formerly ignored the 'ernacular system of education, hate at least professedly 
adoptcif It But the lack of competent teachers renders the gning of oral 
Icssona dillicult Manuals hate lieen produccil as a temj orarj assistance for 
the teadiers These contain instructions .and a certain number of model 
lessons on which the teacher ma) base hi» methods But so ingrained is the 
habit of cram that, it is reported, the pupils (sate where this is strictly for- 
hiddew) now possess IhtTaseUesof the manwals intended for teachers and team 
them by heart "rhe courses have also been recast in the Punjab and Burma 
Mr Godlej saj's of the Punjab 

" The general &cbeme of studies for sehools id (he PaDjsb tins not l>ecn malennlly 
-iltereil since it was introduced some twenty years ago, although the methods of teaching 
Iho vanona subjects have been improved During the quinq^nenninm ending in IMT 
geometry was sabsiituled for Euclid Otherwise the oIJ*e<tih)ished test books remained 
nrtuallr unclunged, and many of the teachers had become wedded to the idea that all the 
knowledge of a sabject and even of a language which could fairly be expected of them 
wos to be found within the compass of the b<Mk which they had Icon patieoilr teaching 
since t]ie> entered the profession Ile-arraageiiient of curricula, revision of syllabuses 
and substitution of improied text bools seemeil to be urgcntlv reouirrd To attempt to 
recast curricula wholesale without full discussion and coreful e!al>ortttioa would hare 
been a nsh undertihiag, and the policy followed during the j mod under renew has 
been to pruoe away acknowledged defects and to accustom the teachers to a wider choice 
of text books thus preparing the war for the introduction of cour«es of study arranged 
00 sounder and more modem principles Such counts were framed and criticised at 
successive conferences, with the result that bv the close of the qnmnnenninm a com 
plelcly new scheme, which is now heing i«saed, was completed The mam changes 
effected during the period were the abolition of text bools of translation and district 
geographies iue issue of new syllabuses in English nnd geometry, the anthonsation of a 
Targe ttumher of alternative text bools the intrwluction of ‘ supp’ementarr ’ readers 
for rapid reading the extended use of the vernacular as a mcdiam of instruction in the 
lower classes of anglo-vernacular middle schools the substitution of a new history of 
India and other improved text books, the discontinuance of text bools of English history 
IB the higher classes the extension ol science teaching, nnd the adoption of Che direct 
method of teaching English 111 these were intended to be preliminary steps to the issue 
of a new scheme of studies and although il is difficult to wean the more conservative 
teachers from old fashioned methods, there are signs that progress has been made ” 
Burma is the only province where the «tudj of English is permitted from 
the earnest class Mr Covemton says — 

‘During the quinquennium the revised anglo-iernacular curriculum has come 
into general use Its most unportant features are the restriction of English in standvrds 
I II and III to what can be taught bv oral methods onlv, English reading and writing 
being begun in standard TV, the abolition if an infints' standard and the addition of i 
third Tear to the high school stage, standards thus running from I to X instead of from 
infants to IX Other features are the adoption of the ‘ new methods ’ in teaching 
English and the emphasis laid upon the extension of object lessons and the principles 
underlying them The effect of lhe«e changes has been to promote the study of the 
vernacular which was often neglected previou-<lv, especially in the earlier standards, 
to enable children to study other subjects through the medium of the vernacular in a 
more thorough and intelligent fashion and to provide for a longer and deeper study of 
higher English and other advanced subjects than wa^ possible wlien work in the £igh 
school course was compressed into two veats Indirect results have been that children 
have been kept longer in vernacohir schools before proceeding to anglo-vernacular 
education and that the value of the seventh standard certificate has been depreciated 
by the now more obvious necessity of advancing boys to the high stage before withdraw 
ing them from school life — the latter a speci^ly beneficial result ^m an educational 
standpoint At first the new cnmculuni met with much opposition and was franklv 
disapproved by many missionanea who did not appreciate the new ‘direct’ methods 
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and relied on the use of English readers ’ o6 tmtw as a lure to swell the numbers in 
their lower primary standards It was also dtsliied by not a few Burman and Chinese 
parents whose main desire was to ha\e their children tanght a smattering of English 
letters as early as possible Later as the system became better understood opposition 
dimiuisl ed Espejience Jiowerer has shown that the tourth standard is s less con 
veaient point -it whicl to introduce English reading and writing than stmdarfJjIII 
(he loiicr of tl e two upper prinnrv standards Hence at the end of the quinquennium 
permission was granted to managers who so desired to begin the teaching or English 
re-iding and writing m the latter standard at first tliroagb oral methods and the u«e of 
tl c hlick board and later through printed books Thu compromise has given general 
satisfaction and the practice in Burma will now be similar to that adopted in most Bn 
tish territories and possessions where English is not the mother tongue Minor changes 
in tl e way of affording more freedom in the distribution of such subjects as geography 
geometry and grammar over the middle standards have also been allowed ’ 

207 Owing to the literary character of the courses required for final Manual tratn 
examinations manual training has been neglected It has been observed that t« 5 r 
no university insists on drawing as a compulsory subject It is included in 
the courses framed bj the departments but often little or nothing is done in 
institutions where th“ departfnents have no proper control Other forms of 
manual training have been almost non existent But the matter is now en 
gaging the attention of certain Local Governments Sloyd is taught in some 
of the anglo vernacular schools of Burma Madras and the Punjab are 
procuring trained instxuctors from Europe In the United Provinces a 
promising beginning has been made Manual training was introduced 
during the quinquennium and is in full swing already m a few schools 
There are signs that its value is becoming more widely recognized but until 
there is a sufficient supply of qualified teachers and schools can be properly 
equipped it is not advisable to push the subject too vigorously just yet The 
requirements of a standard equipment have been published for general in 
formation lest managers should too lightly undertake to introduce it in their 
schools Manual training at the Allahabad Training College is very popular 
and 18 producing the best results For the way in which he has organized the 
work tne principal Jfr Mackenzie deserves special commendation The 
supplj of competent instructors will not be long delajed for Mr Kempster 
the principal of the Lucknow Training College not to bo outdone is also 
about to open a workshop and with most praiseworth\ zeal has l)een dcioting 
a good deal of the leaie he has recently taken to acquiring up to date method', 
or work The few candidates who have presented themselves in this subject 
at the school leaving certificate examination are reportcil by the examiner 
to have acquitted themselves quite creditably 

I / — Methods 

20S The topic of courses leads to a consideration of the methods employ Delects oj 
cd Teaching method in India (as m some other countries too) suffers tiomteaching 
the lack of suHicient traiuing facilities, and the tyranny of the external ex 
animation Subsidiary causes tint tell against improvement arc the poor pay 
attaching to the post of teacher and the particuhrlj unalluring prosj ects in 
prna*ely managed schools the consequent habit of regarding the profession 
IS a stepping stone to otlicr tilings the necessity ot attracting pupils to 
schools that depend mainlj on fecs^ the adoption of methods purclj designeil 
for examination results the slender control cxcrcise<l bj tlie inspecting staff 
and their total exclusion from anv voice in the final test A deplorable spnp 
tom is the prolific output of kevs Id Eastern Bengal ind ks.>am alone I4-J 
kc)s were produced during the quinquennium ThC'C are not limited to 
1 nglish works but attempt explanations of vernacular text looks as well 
genenlh a string of sjuanjons Their number and their high price indicate 
their popularitv Even more deplorable is the fact that in many schools of 
certain provinces the teachers do not suppress the u«e of the«e works — nav it is 
to be fearctl even cncour-ige them The writer cannot refrain from a per 
soml reminiscence — the shock he iTceiv«l on entering i pnvatclv rmnagcil 
school in Eastern Bengal to find that not only all the pupils of a certain class 
hut the teacher him'.elf were studving the daih lesson from kevs to the text 
look neither teacher nor pupils had ever porcha'cd or prohablj seen the 
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origiml work U was ct»Rsnlcrc<l uilicicnt »f the k<j wn-* imnionwl lhj« 
is nil oxtnmc tnstaiKt* Hut m ixnmtimtHUi of tlip ptijuls Uy>kR LPiicnllj 
discloses (in ill coritroUi'«l wlioots) almost n.s rtnnj Ipvh iw text books Tbe 
pitenl dplnts an. crmniinng a failure cn Ibe part of llip toneber to ask ques 
lions or stimuhti tlnught ll t Inliit of Irtturmg or the iltlilYia of long hoIph 
to !h Irimt hj heart the tnatnunt of subjects like histnr) and peo^rai h\ 
ns onlmarv reading les«»ns th nltimpt to impart knnwlosl^t through I nglisfi 
lefort the pupils t m understand tint langu the Hewlett of practita! ami 
manual work (such as drawiiip) wliitli does not tell in examinations an 1 loo 
often an undesirable alfuenliness m ssrittm exercises In well manages! 
schoids (those which po«M.*ss a leatcning of trained teachers and wlcro the 
inspector is alle to exercise Rome mtluenci) things an lerj dilTtnnt The 
weakness of thcorgaiusation lies m tie fact that tin diploma gninr<I too often 
has equal x due whether the piijnl has fn'qiicnte<l n scl ool where cram is ram 
pant or one w here goocl inetl oil and thoruu^hness are the onler ^vstems of 
school baling ccrlti (ates are calenlate<l j artmlh to mne<h tl ev* defects 

209 It IS a matter for congratulation that rx porta ajicak of markrxl im 
proiement during the quinqiicnnuim Tins has taken place fas was natural) 
when care has Is'cn Is^iowisl on the triimn^ of teichcrs am! xrhtrr rational 
Rciionl kaiing tests liave l»ccn nilontcd In Ma Irat a solid nihnnee is record 
e<l Of course rcstilis diHer in difltniit eirtbs and Rchools and tie usual 
defects still linger One ins|o<lor complains that historj lii-s nowhn 
recenexl local treatment no school has spxcinli'e'l m nn\ short periwl of 
Indian histor> in ans particular feature of gcograpln or in ana one 1 rareh 
of science Anotler sajs that it is insnjTcientK rralis*ai that 1 n„hsh is a 
foreign language and ni«sl Is- taught ns such reformw! metlioils are onh 
adopted in name and the teatlurs preparation is ustialh inadequate’ 
Another olecrves that historj is still inadequate!) trratcsl teachers gue 
notes slaaishh on ever) l>oint some do not trr to prexent the barning of 
looks or notes hj heart the subject gixcs the teachers too manv opportunities 
to spout and to nresupiio-^ too much knowle UaMn the class xxithout troubling 
to elicit tlcir ability I) ouesiioning Anotler remarks that pronunciation 
leaxes much to lie desifcxl thouji attoipts an. I^^ing made to improxt il 
hr the use of phonetic script Hut ^ir \ Bourne saxs of Madras tliat tlie 
conception of the functions of an inspector has greatly dexelojied during 
the quinquennium It is noxx a commonplace that inspection xrork should 
be constructixe the inspectors ppare no pains m improxing methml and 
despite iome inexitable disappointments il is evident that a real reform is in 
progress The direct niethi^ of teaching rnglish is now almost unixcrsalh 
cmployctl and xxith markml success rompositmn is attcndwl to and Ilex's 
arc encouraged to read outside their text Ijooks— a reform to which the uni 
versiti has contributed b) disncnsmg with tJo requirement of a detailcil 
kiowledge of prcscnlxsl works and the inclusion in the matriculation ox 
nmmation of composition subjects taken from those and other books In 
mathematics” he continues “practical methods arc increasingly empIo)*ed 
and the prescription of sjlinbuses in which the artificm] barriers raised l>e 
txTccn arithmetic algel ra and geometr) are broken dnxxn has done much to 
rational?© the Ireatmenl of the sxiliject Science teaching is prohahl) least 
xvell done There are some schools w ith well equipped laboratories for pupils 
work but tlies“ are exceptional and outside them it is not surprising it work 
111 phjsics and chemistr) is still little better than text book study with at 
best a few demonstration experiments Ilistorj and gcographj teaching 
1 uve been greatlj improved The making of relief maps and maps to show 
special features such as climate distribution of population and trade routes 
is common Teachers strive to represent the facts of Iwth history and geo~ 
graphy in their causal relations 

210 The BomVa^ report emphasises the excellent etfect which the open 
mg of the training college has had on teaching but does not give details 
Mr de la Fosse shows that improvement has taken place in the United Pro 
Vances in every subject In English though in the inferior class of school 
the old weary round of reading translation and parsing still continues ns 
meflectual as it is monotonous the introduction of more intelligent methods 
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Inb norled 1 grcit change The director cites the following passage from 
ur Bilgrimis report — o r o 


I * ^ "ould like to mike meution of aa interesting experiment which was carried out 

^st year m the Anglo Vernacular High School Deona In that school class III where 
i^nglish IS begun was dmded into two sections The one section was put in charge of 
a wad er who taught it by the direct method while the other section was taught in the 
ordinary way to read the primer by another teacher Six months after this experiment 
had been in progress I examined both sections of the class The result was very interest 
ing I found that the section Tihich had been taugl t by the direct method could under 
stand simple spoken Engl sh For example if asked in English to get up sit down 
fetch a book or sharpen a pencil the boys would understand and obey and they could 
on their part make up and speak e milar easy sentences They had not been taught the 
regular primer used in class III yet I found that given the primer they could read 
an 1 translate any sentence in it j ust as readily as the boys of the other section who had 
been regularly taught the primer and they had a better pronunciation They could 
also construct sentences with the words of the primer The boys of the second section 
who had been taught in the usual way were up to the average of class III so far 
as iroficiency in the primer was concerned but they could neither make original sen 
tences in English nor understand Engl sh when it was spoken The difference between 
the two sections was very marked These resnils in the use of the direct method were 
obta nod by a toacber who was ne ther ira ned nor in any spec al way qualified to apply 
the method except that he had a nat iral aptitude for teaching I have no doubt that 
a trained teacher specially versed in the direct method would nave obtained even more 
striking results 


Of mathematics it it> said The raising of the average standard of pro- 
fessional qualification and the undoubted improvement in methods produced 
by the ^stem of keeping school records and the insistence on neatness have 
certainly brought about a change for the better in the higher classes The 
advance in neatness appears to be due to the abolition of the rough book in 
schools — a volume in wnich the pupil did all his written work in everj kind 
of subject and the substitution for it of separate c\ercise books Another 
inspector speaks of the improvement m the teaching of modern geometry he 
adds With special reference to graphs I note that in the high 'chool scholar 
ship examination one question i» always set under this bead and though 
formerly the proportion of candidates who got marks for the question was 
very small this year it has risen to about 55 per cent In the case of the 
school leaving certificate esammation the proportion is probably \ery much 
greater 

211 Professor Ward of the Canning College an experienced education 
ist has expressed liis surprise as an examiner at the strides made in the 
sf'hools of the United Provinces in mathematics The teaching of the classi 
cal languages is apparent!} impaired by the obsolete methods of the 'gandits 
’•nd manlcis and their weiiK discipline But the most •onsatisiactOTy subject 
is history The teaser is generally devoid of real historical training and 
as the medium of study is English the lesson is apt to become a mere verbal 
commentary on the text look Mr de la Fosse complains that although the 
knowledge of history required is simple enough the school boy despite the 
nultitude of keys which support the theory of propensitj to cram appears 
incapable of cramming historical facts which will give him an elementary 
groundwork Perhaps he pertinently remarks^ the parrot cry against 
the exercise of the memory has something to do with it The self appointed 
expert never seems to be able to steer a middle course or to carry in his mind 
more than one idea at a time Geographj is another fatal subject but 
its teaching has unproved largely il is thought owing to the introduction 
uf excellent text books in place of a ^llabus whidi led to the use of cram 
books Here also it is observed that good teaching must include the inculca 
tion of facts bj heart The standard of drawing previouslj described as 
hopelessly bad has risen steadilj Science especiallj m its practical aspect 
has been converted from an easy option into a subject that requirfs steady 
aj plication but continues to attract reason of its intrinsic interest This 
Is due to the erection of laboratones and above all to the institution of a 
practical examination in '=itu for the school leaving certificate Object- 
lessons a form of instruction to which the Indian teacher does not take 
kindly are still vitiated bj formalism and the weariness induced by a per 
sistent mcbnation to dwell on the obvious Efforts have not been wanting 
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to introduce rcabsm 'Xhe pupil for instance, drans in colours the animal 
studied and writes bis observations on the opposite side of the page, while 
occasionally animals are introduced into the class room for study 

212 In reports from other proi inccs either less is said or the record is 
less satisfactory The introduction of the direct method in Bengal has been 
irentioned as a part of the change in curriculum Mr Prothero complains of 
the influence of the matriculation as antagonistic to the laying of the ground 
work of a good general education *' It leads to subjects which are not com 
pulsory for that erammation being cvcluded from tho«e courses w hich should 
be common to all high school pupils up to at least the age of 14 In this w aj , 
owing to the vicious system encouraged in many schools of regulating the 
education of their pupils solely with a view to ultimate success in the matn 
culation examination, such subjects as drawing, historj other than Indian, 
and geography (except for those who take it np for the matriculation) haic 
largely fallen into neglect, while science has never been taken at all, except 
in the depreciated B and C c1as:>es A^similar result has followed in the 
two higher classes as well, from the comparative limitation of the subjects, 
compulsory or optional, prescribed for the matriculation, and because the 
inducement to take up a subject which doe» not pay becomes still less at this 
stage, both to the managers and the pupils of a school ” 

213 In the Punjab the direct method of teaching English has been 
successfullj tried, and a monograph pn the subject, by Mr Crosse, inspector 
of schooLj, will be found as appendix XTV Improvements are reported m 
tlio teaching of science and geographj and mathematical training is given on 
right lines But teaching, here as elsewhere, is prejudiced by its divorce 
from observation and experience Mr Wjatt the inspector of JuUundur, 
siys — 

" As the candidate u usually expected to attach dates to events or tice xertd, he 
collects them in pairs mucellaneonsly, ignonsg historical signihcance or perspective, 
and in a similar way he gets up accounts of ‘ acts ’ attributed to vanotu historical per 
sonages ‘ Causes ' be merely memorises, and an inexperienced inspector sometimes 
suspects him of an utelhgeoce of which on further probing he proves himself innocent 
In this division too the map in teaching history is rarely or wrongly used, and much 
dlaminatire local hutory i# overlooled la one town 1 osled the pupils of a third 
middle class to mention important buildings that would not have been &ere a century 
sgo It took minutes of apparently hard tlunkiog for a single boy to suggest a single 
building — the dak bungalow The teacher of history seldom refers to the present in 
dealing with the past, which is neither explained, as it might be, in high, nor describ'>d 
as one might expect, in middle classes This ‘unreality' in the teaching is not, of 
course, confined to history, which I have merely taken as ^n illustration The vice is 
universal In the teaching of mathematics pupils are not taught to weigh or measure, 
to estimate heights, distances or areas, or to deal la actual current prices And f I 
ask a class how far a ship going in torn five miles due north due east, and due south, 
will be from its starting point, boys stare blankly who know all about tbe 
four sides of a siiuare In geography schools situated on hill tops make no use of the 
advantages of their position — bi^s draw maps from the black boards or the wall map of 
the scene that is spread at their feel — abstractness appears to be a deliberate aim in the 
leaching In science, again, the Icachin" is mainly of set experiments with 
specially purchased apparatus, performed and described by teacher ana pupils ITotes 
are dictated, and at home a diagram is drawn showing not the process or the principles 
but the particular bit of apparatus employed This teaching of science does not deal 
with universals, it discourages the pnpils from applpng principles or observing the 
experiments of nature for themsdves It is thought necessary, for instance, for pupils 
who live within hearing of a Persian wheel to have a special mechaniam set before them 
1 osling I am told, Es 3, that they may learn the lesson that water reaches its own level 
Apparatus in schools is indeed both widely abused and ignored I Lave just seen a dis 
Irict middle school in which pictures showing the process of glass making and another 
of an English threshing machine hn section) and a number of ‘ object-lesson ’ pictures 
deabng with natural phenomena, nave been in the school and on the walls for years 
and not one of them has been used m the teaching, and in that same actool 
I efote an upper pnmarv class I saw a teacher begin a lesson on the cow with two models 
of a cow and a horse qnitc unlike the actual animals that could be seen by any pupil any 
day in the village And this is typical of what occurs even in government high schools 
ITuch apparatus in schools weakens the teaching bv accusIomiDg teachers and taught to 
depend on ready made illustrations, and to avoid observing outdoors for themselves, and 
much that might strengthen the t^ching bangs unused on the walls The teacher will 
not vary his syllabus to include it *’ 
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The director of the \ orth U est frontier Province has some remarks 
wliicli 1 car m a verj practical ay on faults of method and are of very general 
application This is the unsatisfactory distribution of work among the 
tLachci-s The class teacher system is almost non existent It is impossible 
for a teacher to attempt any correlation between the subjects he teaches or for 
him to take any real personal interest in his pupils when he takes each class 
for onlj an hour or two a day In the high department specialisation is no 
doubt necessary and in the middle department special teachers may be re 
quired for science drawing and classical languages hut when these subjects 
ha\e been eliminated there is no reason why each class should not be assigned 
to a single teacher indeed if education is not to become mere book learning 
tl ere is e^e^y reason why this system should be adopted 


T II — School leacing eraminations and certificates 


215 As long ago as 1882 the Ldncation Commission of that year recom Ofimons on 
n ended a school course of a modern and practical character freed from thei/emaincuJo 
domination of a matriculation examination The Indian Universities Com tionasa 
mis. ion of 1002 laid it down that the conduct of a school final or other school stamWe 
c-x-'mination should be entirely outside the functions of a university that 
iinnersities would benefit if the matriculation were no longer accepted as a 

test for service under government and if a school final examination were sub 
stitutcd as qualifying for admission to professional examinations and that 
It would l)c advantageous if the school final could be made a complete or at 
least a partial test of fitness to enter upon a university career A toore recent 
commission — the Royal Commission on University Education in London — 
has referred to the question as one explored by the Consultative Committef 
of the Board of Education and now under consideration by the Board them 
selves The commissioners did not feel it within the terms of their reference 
to make recommendations as to the best means of attaining the ends which a 
ginwino body of opinion desires We are however runs their report 
directly concerned to see a solution of the problem reached which will ensure 
a proper standard of entry and which as regards finance will relieve the 
iiniver&ity from the necessity of depending upon the fees of its matriculation 
examination for the support of its own proper work Until this necessity is 
removed the establishment of a school examination in the true sense will be 
difficult In any circumstances the influence of the university will ultimately 
1)6 paramount in regulating the standard of proficiency in special subjects to 
be required of students for admission to the d^ree courses in each faculty 
but the secondary schools are similarly entitled to arrange their curricula in 
the interests of all classes of their pupils and the school examinations must 
be based on these curricula The central education authority on the other 
hand is concerned to see that its grants to the scl ools and to the universities 
are effectively used and in the ultimate issue it is that authority which must 
provide for the co ordination of secondary schools and universities and must 
give the necessary assurance to the universities that the pupils seeking admis 
Sion to their degree courses have reached the required standard of education 
The commissioners concluded that as a first step in the direction indi 
cated the university should cease to admit pupils in schools to its own exami 
nations including that for matriculation Uiough some form of matriculation 
examination must be retained for those who are unable to approach the 
university through the normal avenue of the secondary school * 

216 The earlier history of the movement is instructive In 1888 the 
Government of Madras instituted an upper secondary course with modem atlempts 
and technical subjects the candidates beu^ tested by the commissioner for 
government examinations In twenty years only 210 candidates had fully 
passed the test A school final course and examination were introduced in 

Boml ay in 1897 The course offered optionals among which occur natural 
science political economy af^rjculture and manual training The examina 
tion was conducted by the iniversity though it did not admit to university 
courses It was adopted as tl e test for goyenun^nt service of certain grades 
and to tins doubtless owes a limited popularity 1 162 candidates having 
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prei>cntcd thcmseUcs for Jl m 1001 02 It npparciith attracted joutlis of 
inferior nttainmcnt i\lio felt thp> Ind reached the tether of their (.apahiliiies, 
m the \car mentioned onlj 20 per cent pas^ctl In 1001 the dcjiartment 
assumeci the conduct of tin, examination nnd rerncMltllcd it It can now l>t 
taken ns a modern side test or with a classic al Ian"iia^o according to the 
optional selected Ihe LniicrbiU of Allalinbad held school final exainina 
tions commencing from 1804 Tl esc latterh attracted wme 400 candidates 
a jear, smeo ihcj ndmitteil pupils (cqiiall> with the matriculation) to the 
imnersitj courses Most of the students took science the other nnd more 
practical subjects were hut little taken prolahlv liecaii'sc thev promised no 
assistance in the course for the intermediate and the degrt'c ith tlie in 
stitution of the matriculation this examination ceased The I’linjnh Uni 
aersitj instituted science and clerical examinations the fonner as an alter 
nati\e to matriculation The mimlH-is that competed were icrj small 1 1 
nallj in 1001 the Hengal Goaemment promulgated two modern side courses 
and examinations — the 11 course letding to the teclintinl sclool (mx para 
graphs 205 350 413 nnd 140) and the C course leadin" to cltric.il and com 
mcrcial cmploj The former was taken l> some of tic comparatiNeK few 
who desired a technical education and the curtailment of the sub-oicrsccr 
course bv a year the latter failed because jt appeared to ensure no certain 
career which could not l»c equally altaincil through the matriculation 
Dejects oj 217 This history shows three distinct stages The first idea was to 

inatric«?ationj produce a modern side course and examination which slioulil sene as entry 
to immediate emplojancnt and not nece>sarili to the iinncrsit) Tlio secon I 
was to frame a cour'C with similar aims but not confined to modem side 
characteristics The third phase is the recognition of defects not merely m 
the matter but also in the manner of examination resulting in nn attempt to 
substitute records and broad practical tests for a pureK written investiga 
tion of the pupils knovN ledge earned out h\ nn external nuthonlt Prorin 
cial reports speak of the sliortcomings of the inatriculation Tlie standard 
Is capricious Sometimes it results in enormou> numl^ers of failures Tie 
syndicate of the JIadras University appointed a committee m 1003 to investi 
gate the causes of this, and their report while attributing the result mamh 
to defective staffing management and equipment al»o threw considerable 
discredit on the examination In some ca^ the standard appears to Ixj 
undergoing n lowering process The authorities of the Wilson and iJaya 
ram Jethmal Sind Colleges in Bombay mention undue leniency anil the 
passing of unfit candidates The startling results m the placing of candidates 
in divisions at the Calcutta matriculation have already l)cen mentioned 
One of the inspectors says of them — 

If tl e nntnculatioD evnimRitioii i< v surer tciit of ttbililv an 1 intcll franco U 'll! 
ihe old entrance esamioatios eucli an invenioa of the natonl order of success is in 
esplical le I invite attention to this feature of t! e matriculation esui iiintion for I fim 
painfully conscious of the tendency of the qualitv of tcicl in» in our 1 iffh schools to 
deteriorate under such an unhealthy influence TI o questions set at the last two 
examinations in English particularly were euch as an nverage boy of the tl ird class 
could have fairly secured pa«s marks in If Ibcro were some assurance that the candi 
dates had really intelligently gone through even a fair proportion of the formidable 
number of boobs recommend^ to them the easy nature of the questions set in rnflish 
would not matter for real knowledm of English is belter tested by the extent of one s 
reading than by the chance result of onv esaaunation howe%er skilfully devised lint 
the questions set have been such that any boy ivho has been properly taught up to the 
third class of a high Engluh school could pas* in them, fof course not in the hxst division) 
without having read a single book of those recommended to him nnd the result is that 
students in the first two classes have ceased to work 1 nrd in order to add to their know 
ledge of the subject 

Another inspector, m Eastern Bengal remarks — 

^o satisfactory explanation of this unexpected phenomenon can be furnished 
unless the matriculation is accepted as being a niucb easier test than the old entrance 
examiuat on for it is immssible and absurd to argue that & large proportion of the 
candidates have suddenly developed higher efficiency than before That the matncula 
tion IS a very easy test is certainlv the opinion of the majdnty of headmasters with whom 
I haa e discussed the matter And except for v better knowledge of English I repret to 
have to add that very few consider the candidates for the matnculalion any better in 
general knowledge than the bi^ who were formerly sent up for the entrance examun 
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Mr Uo\Drn(on stites th'it boja who piss high 10 tlie matnculatioo fail in 
tlic high school final for Burma which the university Ins grudgingly and 
under hard conditions recognised os the equivalent of matriculation'^ Mr 
Wright complains of the startling eanations in the matriculation results both 
in the Central Provinces and over the whole area of the Allahabad University 
Apart from tins consideration Mi Prothero says that the influence of the 
matriculation extends thiough too nany classes of the school that the limited 
number of subjects prescribed deters schooU from offering a sufficient variety 
of courses and tint no provision is made for rtrd coce or conversational tests 
It may lie added that tne exlcrnal examination takes no adequate cognisance 
of tlie school record and docs not utilise the experience of the teaching or the 
inspecting Stan ' The opinion savsMr Prothero has been steadily gam 
ing ground that a mere school final examination affords no satisfactory solu 
tion of the problem ^\hat is really wanted is the institution of a school 
leav ing certificate which w ill contain a record not onlj of one single examina 
tion but of the whole work of a boy during at least the last three years of his 
school career It is only by some such agenCj that the domination of a school 
final or of a matriculation examination over the work of our high schools can 
be avoided but unfortunatelv it presupposes a co operation between teachers 
and inspectors which is hardly possible so long as the bulk of the secondary 
schools in Bengal are <=0 ipefficienllj staffed as they are at present 

218 This is not the place to enter into a general discussion of the merits Recent schemes 
and defects of external examinations or the extent to which their retention is of school 
necessar) The question has recentlj attracted much attention in England leaving certi 
The following is a description of the attempts made m India during the 

few years to combat the practical difficulties 

219 In view of the failure of the upper secondarj examination in (e) Madras 
Madras a committee was constituted consisting of the director and four ofB school Uavxnj 
cial and four non official rnembers to draw up a scheme which should serve ccrli/fcaJe 

as an entrance test to public service to technical institutions and to univer 
sitj courses, and as evidence of the satisfactory completion of a secondary 
course The committee went further than their instructions and decided 
that what was required was the award of a school leaving certificate giving 
complete information as to the character and career of the pupil without any 
statement of his having attained a fixed standard or passed any examination 
Any pupil who had gone through the secondary course to the satisfaction of 
his headmaster could under this scheme receive a certificate the value of 
which for any particular purpose could be estimated by any person of the 
necessary competence such as an officer of government or tl e principal of a 
coUegc Sir A Bourne thus describes it — 

Tbe list of subjects incluiles all tl ose now stud ed in schools as well as others 
which it 19 thought ought to be provided for and may be enlvi^^d by any that the 
department maj hereafter approve Tl e sohjeds arc grouped in three divisions tnowa 
os A B and 0 The A subjects English vernacular composition and translation and 
elementary mathematics will it is assumed not ordinarily be omitted in any school 
and on nnnunl public esamin-ition »s heW »« them Tl e B subjects geograpl y Indian 
history elementary science drawing phvs cal training and for girls don estic economy 
and needlework si ould similarl} find a place in every school course Esj erience shows 
however that tl e sul lectitm of pupils to a public eiaminxUon in these subjects prevents 
variety and orig nahty of treatment induces cramming and impairs their value as 
mental training It is impossible to say moreover what it any fixed fjuantity of 
I n< wledge in them is necessary for entrance on any career Tl ere is therefore no 
public examination in them The C subjects are indefinitely numerous They include 
all tl ose subjects proficiency in one or more of which is plainly necessary for entering the 
university a technical institution or business or is recognized as forming part of a 
good school education Among them are tl e more specialized parts of elementary 
iQ.a.thema.ti.cs and science algebra geometry physics chemistry and botany English 
history class cal foreign and vernacular languages commercial subjects shorthand 
typewriting Look keeping comuiercial arithmetic practice and geography agriculture 
music needlework dressmaking and lace making Since heads of colleges officers of 
government and others require precise information as to the progress made by a pupil 
who claims to have to some extent specialized in any of these subjects a public examina 
tl n 19 held in them 

It IS to he observed tl at the scheme makes no subject compulsory The depart 
jnent expects scl ools to tal e up tl e A and B subjects an I a school will not he allowel 
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to omit anj ol them vithout pood rcaion but will on the other hand admit inch reason 
In schools for girls for instance it inipbt he drsiralile to omit Fnglisli or mathematics 
It IS also intended that each school shall take more than one of the C snbjccts and it is 
hoped that schools will increasingly nroride specialixeil instruction so that a 1 ifcrcalion 
of courses rcscmhling U at of the modern and elassieal sides of il e Lnglisb public school 
mav become common Tlcre is ample sco^>e motwirer, for the framing of exceptional 
courses for exceptional schools Tie scleme can l>« apjlml for instance witli no dilli 
culty to European scl ools, to girls' schools, or to schools in which Fnglish is not taken 
With a view to correcting the prevalent view of school work ns a mere preparation 
for examinations and to securing continuity of effort throughout tl e school course tl c 
scheme provides for tl e entrv in the certificate of marks prantcil in scl ool in all subjects 
taken up for not less than two tenns in each of tie higher fonns and tjis is the only 
eviletce of a pupils progress in the 'B' subjects The certificates are completed by 
the entry of Inc marks o\ tamed tn the A. and C subjects m the pul lie esaniinatvon for 
which pupils can only appear if considered fit when their certificates slow attendance 
for a minimum numlicr of Java for a aear in each of il e higher forms The certifcates 
do not contain any statement tl at a pnpit has or has not ‘ passed ' the pnhlic examina 
tion They contain entries of the average marks gained in the various subjects in the 
presidcncv and in the particular school and a comparison of the marks of anv pupil with 
these should afford necessary ififormation as to 1 is proficiency ’ 

Proa ision ts aUo mide for pupils who obtun certificates of a low standard 
to return to school for a year or more and to improae their marks in any aub 
]ect they have taken or to take up new subjects 

220 The scheme was introduced in 1911 It proicd so popular that in 
1912 the entries for matriculation had fallen from 8 000 or 10 000 to 5S0 
It has been adopted in Hyderabad Travancorc Cochin and Mjsoro, and 
the certificate is accepted bj the Madras Unnersity The public eaamina 
tiona are controlled m a comrailtcc constituted precisely as was the com 
mittee which drew up the scheme The adiantages of the system are that it 
permits of considerable choice of subjects and varietj of svllabuscs that it 
checks cramming and the comparative indifference of schools to moral pht 1 
cal and manual training and other subjects that have no definite examination 
value that it improves organisation '«nd that it prevents frequent transfer 
from school to school All the inspectors speak favourablv of the way m 
which the system has been taken up As to non-official opinions from cduca 
tionists the Rev H Sebaffterof Tinncvelly describes the scheme as a blessing 
' The manners and conduct and the progress of the students have grea*ij 
improved and there is less difficuUv in maintaining discipline. The number 
on the rolls shows an increase this vear The choice of subjects given to 
students is an attraction causing the increase in number TTie report of 
the Madras Christian College for 1011 contains the following passage — 

" The general effect of the changes made in the higher classes is felt throughout the 
school Work is being tested without the overburdening of examinations Boys are 
becoming more practically acquainted with their vernaculars Interest in study js as 
marked as regnlantv of attendance and daily preparation itbout what is often 
spoken of ns speciahsatiou courses are being more definitely fitted to suit individual 
capacity The thoughts of bovs are I eiog turned away from n pass in the matricuH 
tion examination to a certificate of which they will be proud in after days And the 
wholesome recognition of the fact that a university course is not for all is giving to 
other bnes of life the position which they ought to occupy in the minds of school boys 
An atmosphere ol freedom from a too heaw course of study his pervaded the school 
The feeling has been good a healthy moral tone has prevailed respect for discipline 
his been steadily miintained and the spirit of lovaltv to the school has been marled ' 
One passage in the report however demands attention Principals can 
now admit to college courses those whose school leaving certificates show th“v 
are fit for it ‘ The immediate result of the change was the admis 
Sion into the first rear college class of nearlv twice the number of students 
that has usually in any year joined it This seemed to indicate that admis 
sions had been made with insufficient care and enquiry by the syndicate 
showed that in the case of some colleges this had been so Measures were 
accordingly taken which it is anticipated will ensure better grounded and 
consequently less numerous admissions in future ” The report of the Madras 
Christian College for 1912 also contains the following — 

W1 it was said in last vear s report about the effect of tbe school leaving ceTtiScate 
— the stimulus which it has imparted and the distribution of energy in steidy ippliration 
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ratlier than \ta concentiation to a ierensh degree pnor to the matriculation esanunation 
of the old days — these features remain true of 1912, bat in common with many other 
schools wfi taJie the opportunity of TOicing the request ruing in chorus from school 
masters throughout the presidency, that the principals of colleges and those who 
e%amiue these certificates when appointments depend on the lesnlt of the scrutiny, give 
full weight to the school record and that the public examination result on the last page 
be not allowed to monopolise their attention The school record is the result of a much 
more prolonged and thorough elimination of the pupil, and if the school work is done 
carefully by competent masters and headmasters the estimite should b® more reliable 
than that of the examining board That such i statement should seem extravagant 
indicates a regrettable state of aQairs 

Some may think that the examinational element has been too fully eh 
minated , 

221 In the course of framing new regulations the University of Allah (^) Vmted Pro 
abaci abolished the school final examination which (as stated above) it had held ttJiCfs school 
as an alternative to the entrance, both examinations were absorbed into the ccrh/i 

matriculation In connection with the Nairn Tal conference of 1907, a scheme examnia 
of study was framed, the examination concluding which is conducted by 
department of instruction in the United Provinces and accepted as qualify 
mg for employment and by the uoiierbity as admitting to its courses It is 
thus described by Mr Burrell the first B^istrar of the examination — 

' Ihe plan of tbe examination consists of four compulsory subjects and eleven 
optioml subjects, and in order to obtain a certificate candidates must pass in the four 
compulsory subjects, and one optional snbiect The compulsory subjects are English, 
mathematics the history of India with the outline of the system of administration 
geography, and a vernacular The optional subjects are (1) one of the classical languages 
—Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian with Arabic, and Latin, (2) commerce, (3) physics and 
chemistry (4) physiography, (5) a further course in mathematics including mechanics 
and trigonometry, (6) botany, (7) agriculture, (8) drawing (9) manual training (10) a 
modern European language and (II) domestic science The courses are in principle 
on^ model courses and schools are at liberty to propose altersatiTe courses of equal 
dimculty to suit their requirements But in practice this liberty has not been exercised 
and the courses drawn up by the board have, except in one instance, been universally 
adopted 

New inipoitant features of the examination are the following — First, no patiiculax 
text bonk is prescribed for English, headmasters being allowed to use Tvith the sanction 
of tbo department books selected by tbemselves The same is the case for the vernacular 
But it IS the duty of the Text Book Committee to recommend books suitable for study, 
and a separate list of such books is published annually for the guidance of headmasters 
m making their selection Secondly, number and lengib of the written papers are 
reduced to a minimum Thirdly, to make up for this, the written examination is supple 
1 lented by an oral test in English and a modem European language and by practical 
tests lu physics and chemistry, commerce further niatbeniatics and manual training 
lu tbe first year there were also oral tests in classical languages and the vernacular, but 
they were cfiscontinued partly because they were considered less necessary, and partly 
because it was difficult to make satisfactory arrangements for them Fourthly, the records 
of the worl done during the course of preparation by the masters and bojs are inspected 
at the school tn situ by the oral and practical examiners and the headmasters’ recom 
nieadatioDS are also considered The object is to make the examination as thorough and 
searching as possible and extend its influence over the regular work done in school It 
will be observed that although the co operation of teachers is sought by taking their 
opinions of their pupils and the records of their work into consideration the examination 
oral and written occupies a primary position as the criterion for determining the merits 
of the candidates In introducing a scheme of this kind from elsewhere, it was necessary 
to adipt It carefully to different conditions and there can be no doubt that tbe circuia 
stances of education in this country require that tie centre of gravity shall reside in the 
Examination 

Central Examination Board — The conduct of the examimtion is entrusted to a 
board of ten members, presided over by tic director and including two representatives 
of the university, one of the Thomason College Soorkee, one of the Chamber of Com 
nierce two officers of the department and two non-official members appointed by govern 
ment and the assistant director as secretary The board meets ordinarily twice a 
year and brings out the examination results Its first meeting was held in April 1903 
and from that time rt has been busily engaged in amending the provisional courses and 
building up the arrangements of the examination Its proceedings require the con 
firmation of government 

The machinery of emmination — The actual arrangements for the examination, 
which are in the hands of the assistant director who is ex officio registrar, are some- 
wliat complicated and have Lad to be built up slowly m the light of experience In the 
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first year 1910 the written esiBunation was Iicid in January before the oral and practical 
teats 80 that tbe esamineTS miglit loot ©ret the •wiiUen papers first It was found 
howeTer that this arrangement xmduly curtailed the period of preparation and would be 
unworLable when the numbers increased Ifext year therefore the oral examination was 
held between December and March and the written examination postponed till February 
List yenr the arrangements may be said to hare reached their final form It was decided 
to hold the oral examination lietween January and March and the written examination 
early in April A head examiner is appointed for each subject and he is helped by 
assistant examiners In order to produce uniformity of standard careful instructions 
hare been drawn up for iheit guidance The machinery of the examination is now 
complete at least m outline and will probably only reiuire adjustment in detail 

Records of work —Great importance is attached to the maintenance of records of 
school work as eridence of steaoy and continnous preparation Oue of the greatest 
difficulties has been to put this matter on a sound basis Tbe old tradition is to hare two 
standards a daily routine of Jvtcha and an occasional incursion into pucca work 
^or the purposes of display at inspection time and the results were inaccuracy and 
sloTenhness Again the teachers tad a constitutional objection to correct work, and a 
singular lack ot judgment in assigning marks The order of the day was to scratch 
along anyhow during the term and trust to cramming of the worst description just before 
the examination to pull the bays through The problem was to break an. old tradition 
and start a new one At first the schools were left more or less at liberty to systematise 
their work on their own lines But experience showed that they required more direct 
guidance Certain rules and forms have therefore been prescribed by the department 
requiring masters to draw up syllabuses of their work to keep a diary of the work done 
in class and to maintain a mark book showing tbe progress of their pupils They are 
also required to exact neat and carefully written work from tbe boys, to correct it 
] unctually and preserve it for inspection 


The initiation of the scheme was attended with much difficulty ind 
opposition The recognition of the etammation by the imiversity led to the 
closing of some matncidition classes and an outer} that a blow was being 
aimed at higher education To allay suspicion matriculatJon classes wher 
over there was a demand were re opened— to the detriment of school work, 
since provision had to be made for two separate courses But this anange- 
ment ceased when opposition gate wav to embarrassing popularity Eecog 
mtion for the examinatton was sparingly granted m 1910 eighteen sebooTs 
were recognised and 325 candidates admitted in 1011, the numbers were SO 
and 940 in 1912 forty five and 1 196 A. dilemma was produced m 1909 by 
the issue of an order closing the lower rani s of government service to ill ‘aic 
holders of the leaving certim:atc the choice lay between recognising all sc 1 ools 
or inflicting hardship on pupils of the less efficient The operation, of the 
» oraer was postpoa<»d 

(c) liotnbay 222 The school final examination in Bombay is a direct descendant of 

school final that instituted in 1889 As already stated its conduct was handed over to 
examinalion the department in 1901 and certain changes haie b^en made But it re 
mama a written exainination with oral tests in English and the aernacular 
differing from the matriculation less in its method of test than in the sub 
jects of its course tbe sole passport to goicrnment senice at that stage of a 
candidates career but not recognis“d bj the university as the equivalent of 
matriculation The changes lO the curriculum haic alreadj been noticed 
Two remarks in tbe report are significant The director is trying to arrange 
a scheme of science stiidj with the umiersity which will serve for both matn 
dilation and school final otherwise headmasters will liave to make doub’c 
arrangements if they wish to prepare boys for both Tins is a warning 
against troubles that have been felt elsewhere and are always apt to occur 
with a multiplicity of tests Again I think sa\s Mr Prior the school 
final leaving certificate would be much, more aaluable if it contained a refer 
CDCC to the ooys conduct for the last two years and if the examiners had 
before them a record of hts proErress in each subject durinf» that period ' la 
1912 077 pupils passed this test against 2 02o who matriculated ^ 


id) Attempts t» 223 The only province situated within the jurisdiction of the CalciUti 
Burma and the University which has attempted to establish a general school final preDarin" 
Cciifrol Pro both for employment and for the university is Burma And the scheme has 

fared ill Mr Covernton writes 


The intnxlactioa in 1110 of a h gK srl ool 
ineni for onglo-vernaeuUr higli Mbool pnpih is 


final examinafioa held fv the dernri 
an event of very cnnsidenble e gnifi 
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rinc(> Fspiitnlh it roi>rp«(‘nts an effort t) 1 re>k owaj from li o literary “ind academic 
In \ikions ol U o mitrinihlion ci urso and I » substitute i test mote c nsonant to t! e needs 
of ordinarv scl ool eilucation and tl e requirements of practical life Candidates arc 
require! to { iss in four comniilsorj (Lnglish antbmetic renncuhr and geography} 
and two optional sul iccta The optionala may be selected from a list including literary 
scientific coninicrcial and practical suljccta onl and practical as nell as written tests 
arc require 1 The new oxaminitioa in Burma las been severelv 1 an licapped m com 
j>etiti<n aiith its old-cstatlishcd riral the matriculation by tie terms exacted by the 
Calcutta University os a condition of its recoguition {a 1 igli sclo I final candidate for 
rntrv to tie university lasing to take not onlv baiter but more jajers t! an those 
required of a matriciilalo) bj the requisition of a bigber fee from c indidates and by the 
unwilliiignevs of some schools and teichers to brace tlemseim for the higher standard 
of test which it imposes Schools and candidates moreorer I ave been reluctant to 
s]>ocia1izo on ono or other of these two examinations and in many cises headmasters 
I avo sent in the same candidates for the two tests in one year Tl e net result has beeu 
so far as subjects arc concerned to drag the bigb school final into the same grooves as the 
n africnlation On the other band since January 1912 the high scl ool final supersedes 
matriculation ns o pas«j»Qrt to government service nod negotiations I avo been entered 
into With tl 0 univcrsita In jrocurc a molific-ition of tl o terms of recognition Confidence 
too IS slowly growing In JIarch 1912 104 candidates entered (of whom forty seven 
p.i«?ed) from sixteen scl ools ns against ciglity-one entries with tl irtv two passes from 
ten scl Ol Is in ilarch 1910 The percentage of passes compared with that of matricula 
111 n in wl icli in 1912 134 can lidatcs tassel {luanv in class I) out of 1C4 entries bears 
eloquent testimonj to the difference of fbo two tests m respect of standard testimony 
wl leh is enl aneed by the fa^t that pupils wl o passed high in matriculation failed in the 
I igh school final 1 roni an eduoitional slaodpoint the competition Ictweeu tie two 
cxaninations is most undesirable Uhat is now wanted is the alilitioa of the main 
culation anl the creation of o. general school leaviog test of on clastic character adapt 
able to tl e reqmrcmcuts of emplojirs generally jet such as the university could accept 
vs suitable for its own purposes ’ 

224 The Central Procinces Ins t school 6nal exaratnation It has n t 
proaed a success and is to be reconstructed So long says Mr Wright 
fts OUT cutncvilnm is fettered bj iiniactsity tcqmrcmeoU there is no hope of 
an CNimination that depends on these avhntevcr title is gnen to it effecting 
anj change or deiclopment in education 

223 Tho position maj bo summarised \\ Inic the inadequacy of a liter Conclusion 
arj and purelj external examination has long been recognised early attempt^ 
to establish other hinds of tests were not sitceessful — save in Bombay whei-p 
matriculation ceased to qualify for goaemment employ Within the last 
quinquennium new sjstcms haie been framed in Madras and the United Pro 
tiiiccs Both lay stress on school records The former while it involves 
examination does not make the grant of a eertificalo conditional on the attain 
ment of -anj standard in the examination The latter depends partially on 
written and oral tests Botii are recognised by the local university as an 
equivalent to matriculation but the one is while the other is not the sole 
qualification for government service of certain grades The one appears to be 
open to pupils of all schools and has practicallj superseded the matriculation 
the other is open only to those of certain recognised schools and is making 
rapid headway The onlj other province that has an effective system of 
■school leaving tests is Bombaj where tho scheme though <5omewhat reorgan 
*ised IS generally that which has been long in force It vs examinational is 
not recognised by the university and js regarded as the sole qualification for 
government employ at that stage The practical difficulties of working an 
examination over a large area w ith a small amney are exhibited in the United 
Provinces scheme where the oral precedes the written part of the test In 
Burma and the Central Provinces the schemes have been a comparative failure 
Save for special examinations such as the B and C finals in Bengal other 
provin-es Inve not attempted any scheme The matriculation is for the mo«t 
part still the goal of the high school course though its defects are realised 
^ The only remedy says the report from Fastem Bengal and Assam is the 
institution of school final examinations and the abolition of the practice of 
making the matriculation examination the gateway to the public services The 
liomination of the latter examination has nrercised a most unwholesome effect 
on the cliaracter of the education imparted m high schools and no greit 
improvement m their work can be expected until that domination has been 
removed 
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1 III — H astagc in schools 


Success and 22Q In % notaWe passage of last review Mr Orange observed that a 

jaihtretn return of 1903 showed that more than 1C 000 Indians were emploved in the 
cramiaaticms public service on pay exceeding Rs 7o a month and that the annual output of 
graduafes had only once excewed 2000 many of whom entered private cm 
ploy In 1911 12 the outturn of graduates was 2 742 — a large adv ance But 
in the past nine years the demand has undoubtedlj increased A point for 
consideration is the inequalitv of output in different parts of India As a 
result there is a lack of qualified Indians m «orae provinces and there is 
probably — at least in some walks of life — an excess in others Owing how 
ever to the comparatively restricted production the increased demand and 
the great rise in the standard of living in no part of India can Indians In' 
readily found to take service on terms which w ere accepted bj men of like 
qualificationa’fewjearsago The most striking feature saidilr Orange 
about the numbers of graduates at the Indian universities is not the magni 
tude of their total or any increase in it but the very high proportion of wast 
age It takes 24 000 candidates at matriculation to secure 11 000 passes it 
takes 7 000 candidates at the intermediate exammation to secure 2 800 passes 
and It takes 4 750 candidates for the B A degree to secure 1 900 passes ' The 
disparity between candidates and passes is now less marked At matricula 
tion or equivalent tests 28 000 candidates produce over 16 000 passes at the 
intermediate out of 9 COO candidates over 4 700 are successful at the degree 
ei-amination over 2 700 pass out of less than 5 000 That is to say whereas 
formerly out of 100 candidates for matriculation 8 obtained the degree now 
9^ become BA s or B Sc s 

CoJihnuaHce of 227 Some of the reports suggest that the standard of matriculation has 
pupils been lowered And it must be remembered that the school leaving certificate 

tnstruclien m Madras does not definitely depend on attaining an examination standard 

Unless however the decree standard has also been lowered (a supposition 
which IS not put forward in the reports — though it appears to be prophesied 
in the Bombay report) the figures last quoted would indicate an improvement 
in the candidates throughout the university career But there are two oth“r 
ways of regarding the wastage problem — the percentages of pupils in all dif 
ferent kinds of schools and the percentages of those in different stages of 
secondary and collegiate education 

{a) from school 228 As regards the first of the^ considerations the following compan 
to scl ool son between Japan and India is of interest — 

TwetnUg? of rn[!l« to totilol 

K sal of ntt otMo pgj I r, 


JlptA. iDilli. 

TTniTereities 01 0 7 

Hig] eckools 0 8 G 8 

Uiddle English eel ooU 17 4 9 

Pnmaty (including middle ternaculat) schools 92 5 87 1 

formal echools 0 4 0 3 

Special schools Q 4 0*1 

Icchoical schools 41 0 2 


(6) /roi t sta<}c 
to stage 


The figures must be regarded with caution — first because the wide exten 
Sion of elementarv education in Japan reduces the percentages m other kinds 
of institutions second because the middle and higli school m India contains 
a large number of pupils in the primary stages But these two conditions do 
not aflect the principal point of contrast in Japan only 2 6 per cent of the 
chool population proceed to a literary course while nearly 5 per cent proceed 
to technical or specialised courses in India the answering percentaf^es are 12 4 
and 0 5 The conclusions are that the percentage of those in India who study 
bejond the pnmar) stamj is comp-iratud) high md that these seel almost 
exclusively a literary education and professional employment Japan with 
a population of 61 591 361 has 7 5o9 students in its universities and 289 90'’ 
pupils m il3 technical sdiools Bnti h India with a population of 
2o5 303 553 has 30 2&4 studenU m lU universities and only 12 064 nunils in 

its technical schools ‘ ‘ 

229 Sreondh if we regard stages it is a most remark il Ic tact th it out 

(fever) five pupil, m India, who complete the iij j er prim irj stage no le^ 
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tinn four proceed to a sccondirj school V recent report has shown that in 
I u’hnd one pupil m twenU tuo who leave a public elerrentary school pro 
CL-ds to a public s^'centhn school • The comptiison is defectne be aiise m 
India tlie fijurts include tho e who read in pnma-y stages of <!econdarj schools 
am! al«o lecau e a ^ast number ot pupils neier rise above the lower primary 
stage NcACrtheless the figures are impressne and show the ease with which 
in India the primar\ pupil transfers himself to higher courses But when 
ue CO ae tc regard the numbers reading m secondary stages the comparisons 
tbei offer ami tlie paucita of those who come through to a successful is J" 
the tale unfolded i& len different There are 2C3 340t pupils in the middle 
stage 130 151 m the high The full secondary course occupies some sue years 
If we dnide each number by three we And that about 88 000 is tl e probable* 
number m each middle class 40 000 in each high class There are also 36 000 
Students m the imuersities that is since the collie course is of four years 
each class averages 0 000 students The numbers in the lower classes m each 
Mage '^omeUmes (especially in the collegiate stage) exceed those in the higher 
This IS not alwavs the case however and as a rough calculation we may 
regard the numbers just given as indicating the annual admissions to various 
standards In other words about one tenth of those who enter a sccondair 
school go on to college The number of those who matriculated (or passed 
equivalent tests) in 191112 was 16351, the number of those who 
graduated was 2 742 Accordingly less than one-fifth of those admitted to 
s~'ondar\ cout^es pa’»s''t.l the examination that concludes the school course 
while about one in every thirty two succeeded in obtaining a degree Even 
were the examination tests of extreme difiicoUv so large a wastage could not 
1) so explained And the figures show that the percenta'^e of those who pass 
examinations to candidates is on the increase The inference is inevitable 
that largo numbers of pupils enter the secondary clas«es especially those of 
the middle stage who haie no intention of persevering to the conclusion of the 
course or the attainment of a standard in English which will be of practical 
T^'liie to them The loss of energy entailed upon surh punils and their 
teachers is considerable It nia\ be urged against this calculation that it con 
fii e? the school with the college course This argument would be cogent if 
the school course led in any substantial degree to other avenues ol life or 
education than the university But the majority of those who matriculate 
enter college — even if the conventional figure of 9 000 such entrants be 
regarded as correct As a matter of fact the number of students in the first 
year class of colleges is probablv much greater the number of those who com 
pleted the •lecond year and appeared in the intermediate of 1912 was 9 600 
Thus for those who complete the school cour^* the iinnersity offers the natu 
rai continuation and of tbo^e who enter the university not one in three 
manages to graduate 

230 The whole subject is one which demands close consideration In ibe Coticluston 
first place it is obvious that large numbero of pupils are entering English 
schools (often of a very inferior tvpe) whose pecuniary conditions or mental 
calibre will not carry them on to the conclusion even of the school cours® 

Tlieir time is mainly occupied m learning a foreign language up to a standard 
which can be of httle or no value to tliewv while mental development and the 
gathering in of information which would be possible for them in a place if 
vernacular instruction are checl ed and superseded by a short lived attempt 
to master a difficult tongue Secondlv fh* avenue of education which is 
^elected is narrow and monotonous The great majority of pupils crowd into 
the literary courses with a view to entering professions The number of those 
who bifurcate into technical or other specialised studies is small The result is 
that theic is little or no free play for those whose intellectual characteristics 
ar“ not fitted for the high school or university course The institutions which 
impart this kind of education suffer from overcrowding' and the admission of 
pupils whose slender capacity is bound to react adversely upon others while 
the rush into examinations necessitatea wooden (and lifeless) t^vstems of 
testing 
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OH^TER Tin 

PKmARY EDUCATION. 


/ — General. 

231. Primary education, as defined by the Indian Education Commission Definition. 
of 1882, IS the instruction of the nia.sscs throu"h the vernacular in such sub 

jc-cts ns will best fit them for their |K>sition in life It is mainl} carried out 
in vernacular pnmarj schools In Uomha> and generally in the Central Pro 
Vinces the same kind of school that educates the boy whose instruction will 
cease with the primary stage educates tho-^ also who will procccil to second- 
ary schools In liurma, too, the primary departments of secondary sthool- 
arc sometimes held in separate building:» and ranked as primiry schools, 

English is taught in them There arc a few other e’cceptional cases where 
l^nglish IS taught in primary schools, as for instance in Madras where it is 
an optional subject In the main, however, the definition holds good , and all 
these institutions are included m the ficures of this chapter Where i’cc'*s; 
sary for purposes of calculation, primary sections of secondary schooU arc 
aUo included In the section on hteraci, the figures of girls’ schools are taken 
into consideration i'or the rest, the chapter deals with primary schools for 
Iwyg, Indian and European 

232. The general organisation of schools has already l)ccn dcscnlicd andOrjanisufieii. 
shown in diagram form in the preceding chapter Ordinarily speaking, tlicrc 

arc two infant classes, follows by two or three standards, these con^tiluto 
what IS called, in some provinces, a'lowcr primary school or tlie lower primary' 
section Some schools have two higher classes and are generally known ns 
upper primary bchools The nd<!ition of yet a further two chases consti- 
tutes n vcinacul.'ir middle school As this kind of school is mlly the last link 
in the chain of vernacular education, it is cinsswl for purposes of description 
and filatUtic* as primary and is dealt with m the present eliaptcr Middle 
vernacular school* nrc unknown — or rather not so named— in Madras ard 
Bombay, they are classed nsclomentary or primary schools in those provinces 

233 Trimaiy schools arc managed cither by local bodies or by private .Vaw/iyr/noU. 
agency". In cither case, howerer, the local authority' (for the moat part the 
dv^ttlci asvd local lioaedA \a ofUiw cwtrustcvl with thii coatcol and the fmance 
of this most important branch of educ.ation Here the grant in aid svatein 
has admitlcdlv disappointevl anticipation But it is largely rctaineil— for 
the most part in the Bengals, Madras and Burma, and to some c\tont in Bom- 
bay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and tbe Certral Pm.inces, where, 
however, the baard scliool system prevails The reasons for this diffcrcuec 
are partly financial, partly liistorical B'bcrc the tradition of education 
existcvl and schools were numerous, the state or the local niithoritv tYuild not 
undertake the support of all institutions and contentcil itself with the grant 
of a small sulwldy to persons who cstabli»hcil or maintainetl scliools Where 
these conditions did not exist, the local lilies tlwinschis foiinde<l sil ools— 
generallv of a markevUy superior type to the privately maua'gi-d institution 
Secondlv, the system of grant-in aid has taken root vvhere the indigenniis 
school aliounde<l or w.as discovered capable of development This statement 
however, must lie receivetl with snnae ravition On the ore hand, we have the 
successful utili-ation of the mi Ila school in Sird on the other, many of the 
s<v calle<l path^haldf of Bengal are not of the indigvnoas tvTV? at all or of any 
antiquitv, but simply v enture schools set up by men who w i,h to deriv e a com’ 
fx'tcnce from teaching Aceerdinglv some areas are covercfl with .a network 
of small aidcil schools, often ill-found and poorir staffetl. otlicrs {os-scvs Ijoard 
schools in central villages with their own buildings and tc.achers on a.ssure<l 
pav, others again exhibit a nuxlure of both Fv-tems Btinua is. .as co often, 
exceptional There are no district boarvU in that province Cess sel'cols 
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however are mamtaincd aud miisiderable u^e is made of the trulv indigen 
ous ponffji kyaunt] The subject of management js treated in detail in a 
s'-parat** "^tion 


II — Profjress i» the quinquennium 

234 In the quinquennium 1897 — 1902 there was an actual decrease in 
prunary schools, and pupils In the qmnqueimiuiQ 1902 1907 tVre was an 
increa e of 10 731 public cchooU and of 621 o39 pupil in them This in 
crease was de cnbed b Mr Orange as the largest both as reg'’rd3 schooL, 
and pupils w’ ich was recorded as having taken place in a similar period 
During the period und'“r reviev the mcreas in &chooL was teso rapid than 
in that precrfing an^ amounted to 7 743 But the incre3«“ of 9'^0 pupils 
far evceed'=d previous record* 

Jusrt as in the case of «“Condary education it is necessary to escliidt. 
thos" studying in primary departments of «econdary institutions so in th“ 
005“ of pnmarj education the full numlier of pupils must lx; calculated on 
tl c number in primary *el ools and in primary departments of schools of 
higher status The reauft is shown as folfoua — 

T«fi) nusVer bI a 
'i <r ' 

Pup Is in pnmarv v^I oftls T G30 CCS 4 a22 C4S 24 G 

r q Is m {niuarv departments of 

seconJa^ cl ooU So6 OCl 4 9 3Cl S'* o 


T«tai. 5 9«6 29 4 993 009 2o4 ^ 
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23b A feature of the quinquennium is the mcrea'se in the average size Ai-erage enrol 
of a school In 1907 the a\erage number of pupils was 36 it is now 41— i icnt in a 
m increase of 13 9 per cent The following figuies are significant showing •school 
the number of pupils per school in 1907 and in 1912 the peicentage of in 
crease m the average enrolment and the percentage of increase and decrease’ 
in the actual number of schools — 


Pro\ nee 

A.teng» 

pop 

nom Mof 


I erc«nt gf 

of ncroa^o 

irnui 

1907 

1912 

£ 

nu ober of 

Madras 

32 

39 

219 

+ 12 5 

Bombay 

54 

58 

74 

+ 234 

Bengal 

28 

31 

10 7 

+ 70 

United Provinces 

44 

52 

182 

30 

Punjab 

45 

53 

17 8 

+ 84 

Burma 

31 

34 

97 

38 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

32 

40 

2j 0 

+ 11 

Central Provinces and Berar 

G7 

75 

119 

+20 8 

Coorg 

44 

64 

45 4 

24 

IvortliWest Eroatier Province 

46 

54 

17 4 

+ 19 8 

AvoioE 

36 

41 

139 

+ 75 


It will be observed that the average enrolment is generally less m those 
provinces where the aided school system prevails and where schools are 
thickly scattered , aloO that a small increase or even a decrease in the number 
of Bchcxila by no means involves an answering stagnation or dimmutioo in 
pupils 

237 The number of pupils reading in boys primary schools has increased 2\ ur\her of 
from 3 630 66S to 4 522 64S— that is by 891 9S0 or 24 6 per cent If to these imptls m 
be added the pupils reading in primary departments of secondary schools the different 
increase is from 3 986 729 to 4 998 009 or 2o 4 per cent The details for "provinces 
provinces hs regards primary schools are •shown below — 


rrurfn<e 


ALadras 

Seagal 

TTnitcd PrOTinces 
Punj ib 
Bimua 

Ea’stern Bengal and Assam 
Central ProTinces and Berar 
Coorg 

hortbtVest Brontier Province 
Total 


'~1907 

19U ' 

deemso 

693 409 

040 689 

+ 35 9 

AJ/s 


+2X1 J 

9»4 037 

1 124 8o4 

+ 180 

418 480 

480 544 

+ 148 

141 659 

li9n8S 

+2G9 

la5 SS4 

161 236 

+34 

560 711 

T0I353 

+2uC 

J~7 34i 

^711 

+ 352 

3 601 

6 153 

+ 43 0 

99^ 

14 129 

+ 423 

3 6-30 66$ 

4 522 61S 

+24 0 


The record is one of marked progrras Two provinces require special 
mention In the United I’rovinces there was a set back in primary ^uca 
tion in the jears 1903 — 1911 In the last jear of the period there was a 

rtcoverj Despite exhaustive enquiries the cause is not yet altogether clear 
Contraction of expenditure in certain jears and the aisitations of plague 
were partial!) responsible But runs the resolution of the Local Govern 
irtnt the irost generall) operative cause is to be found neither in contraction 
of txpcriditurenor in the vi<?itations of epidemic diseases The period 1905 06 
in 1907 OS was one of rapid expansion and the lines on which tlq,s exjiansion 
vv \s ciriicd owl vNCTi/ not in -U tA*«s sound In non. then cnc diMnct 
schools in partiLulai aided eclioiU wen. und iibtedi) oj cned which did not 
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justii\ their existence and when the boird* came to scrutinize the results 
obtained, it was inevitable that manj' of the^ should be closed Moreover in 
many case^ the eagerness for expansion bad thrust a®ide financial foresight 
and when boards came to review their commitments thev found themselves 
faced with the necessity of neglecting other services in their charge if thej 
attempted to maintain efFciently their new educational enterpn«^ His 
Honour has no wish to prejudge an enquiry which has not vet concluded but 
he finds in the recent tustoiy of primary education a strong prtma faci<' 
conroDoration of h»s belief that unless the enthusiasm for rancation is 
balanced by the clearest provision for its financial requirements the result 
Is bound to b“ ineffective and disappointing Ha«ste m spending our grants 
is not necessarily true cemce to the cans** ” 

The other province whose figures demand comment is "BuTma where the 
increase is small Mr Covemton remarks that redactions in grants and bad 
•in-i ous have weeded out the weakest public •schools and lie 'surmises that some 
of the pupils have been relegated to unregistered institntions It is to be re 
inembered that in Burma the unregistered mona<5tic “schools edncate consider 
•(blj more than half the pnpiL that their figures (which probablj do not 
rcpre'w'nt ihe full number ot pupils) are not shown in the tab’e above that 
the perceniage of literacy is higher than in other provinces and that the 
margin for increa e is con«eqnentlj smaller 

23S The percentages to those of a school going age who are reading 
first, in primary schools second in the«c and the primarv classes of eecondarv 
schools are shown below — 




ilndres 

fiombay 

Bonpal 

tTnilod Provincos 

I’ttajab 

Burma 

Bastern Bcsgal and As^ain 
Central Prorinccs and Berar 
Cwrg 

2«ortb rrontier Province 

Avckjicc 


of 

S<S!m« 

fO Of 

»e» 

27 1 
GOO 
Go b 
12-T 

13 S 


r(nea.aec of 
Vnt la 
pnamjr 
itafc Co M r 
pi p tebcel 

scone *(«• 
234 
30-3 
2SI 
138 
14 5 
191 


22-3 

2X3 


Ikmiliav BaMcni Benipil and am Madras •‘nd Bengal «!how the largest 
mimbcn under clementarj lustniction In Burma where education is \side 
pread the number of nnrcoogni'scd schools marks the tnic condition of 
thing'* In Bomljav where «»ccoiidaij 'ehools have no primary classes the 
diflimicc between the columns is insignificant 

239 A special section will be devoted to management. And it is onh 
necessary to give here the classification of schools and pupils for India 


Pnmarr »cl m la for 


2C IW 2 NS3 e.j c.,0 533 110 C02 


I upila m primarv 

M-bcvJa for Ikts 2.j ~3 1 o<74 30G 1 6 iXO 2 3 j2,2I3 103 5-jG 

T1 e pn^npal inrrea c ha-, liccn in loard sebooB the reasons for this 
will Iv cNpUinnl hlcr 
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210 The di'tribiition hj race nnd crecil is shown 
forUnx sccoiularj schools 

in (he same manner tm Di«tn6u£M>n 
by race and 



Numtef cf 


creed 

I an «r m«<l 

ToaI 
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arlff 1 pIl^g 

IVrfmlapa 
ot Inmaw o 



in tslDiarj 

U) an a a 
trmar tctionl 








1 iiroprins nn 1 <1 mirilnl cc mniunitv 

i 7Mi 

218 

+ 50 


In hvn LI ristians 

1)4 (KJ 

lU 

+ 2j 7 


Hnhnnni 

171 120 

{i 

+ ll» 1 


N n Hrtlimans 

2 721 10) 

111 

+ 2)C 


Mul siji Ilians 

921 711 

Jl 



IbiJIfoili 

1 13 770 

109 

V2I 


Pimis 

4 lie 

10 

99 


Oil ers 

138 171 

D9 

+ 7Q1 


Total 

4 522 MS 

85 

+ 21C 



The smnll rmtiiU r of 1 iiroptiua rca«lin^ in prinurj schrmU I'l accountctl 
for lt\ the fact that thi'^ comtniinttj ^cnerallj tfw^ueat secondary schools ^vlth 
nnmir) ««tion^ nttnclic»l 1 he increase in the nnmher of non IJnhmans nnd 
\rtilninriin*l itis i<! noticeable 

211 It IS imjiortant to consider the relative number of pupils in the three Dtslnliihon 
divi'ions of tia prirnarj staj’o This is hlionn for provinces in the supple slaves 
mental table no 103 nnd la calculated on the mimlters both in pnraarj 
schools nnd in the primarj RtinCs of sceondar) schools Thej arc given 
l<elo\v m brief form 
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125 
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2 89! 807 
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Suin' or < f 1 < V4 in It <• 1 nrr { riiiin Mice 

n t m lin" ] nnu 1 1 r Li 

1 181 nt 

2o4 

T»>tal 

4 CLI Iftl 
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®inct 1007 the niimlier in the highest sta^« has increased by 23 2 per 
cent that in the second stage by 19 i^r cent nnd that in the lowest bj 35 2 
per ctnl The large increase unions the infants is inevitable whore there is a 
Iir^i tnereas" in the total of pufiils Jliit it is satisfactory to find tliat the 
increases in the two higher stages taken together have been proportionately 
greater 

242 The subject of tbc last paragraph has to bo regarded m another fupdi m t/ie 
light— tie length of time for wliich cliildren remain at school This has upper pnmflry 
considerable liearing upon tlic question ns to how far the population of anyafaje 
province is touchetl by education for the mimljcrs actually at school are 
nITected h) the duration of school life A very rough guide to the length of 
school life in different provinces is shown by the proportion of pupils in the 
upper primary stage to the total in primary stages. 
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Expenditure 


The question of the duration of school life is so important that it will 
receive special treatment m section XII The figures here shown bear out 
(save in the case of Burma) what will be indicated there — that children 
remain longest at school where the board sjstem prevails and where in conse 
quence the education available is of a higher order 

243 Direct expenditure on primary boys schools is now Es 179 62 453 
Between 1902 and 1907 the increase was by Rs 31 26 243 between 1007 and 
1912 it was by Rs 42 91 550 The amounts derived from different sources 
are as follows — 


Public funds 
Fees 

Oilier private funds 


Ad OAot 1 

ron nb U3 In 

PercentJee 

to (oUI 





ia«7 

191S 





1007 

1913 

Bs 

lU 



69 SO 433 

1 17 91 788 

Co 5 

C5G 

32 03 786 

40 87 OjI 

234 

228 

15 1C CS4 

20 82 “14 

111 

116 


Totai. 


1 3C 70 903 


1 -9 C2 453 100 0 100 0 


Public funds also contribute Rs 1 19 902 a year in scholarships— a sum 
which is not shown m the figures above 

Public funds aremade up of the amounts contributed by government and 
by boards The financing of primary schools and the part plajed by govern 
mcnt (the full contribution made by which is concealed in the figures of board 
expenditure) are coraphcated questions which will be dealt with presently 
Here it will suffice to observe that public funds find nearly two thirds of the 
exMnditurc The variations among provinces are large The fee income 
in Bengal is double that in any other province Madras is far ahead in income 
from private sources other than fees while the proportion of expenditure from 

? ubUc funds is far the greatest \n the Central Provinces In. Bengal public 
ends contribute rather over nine lakhs against over 16| lakhs of fees in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam the amount of public funds just exceeds the 
amount of fees (the one is over 8^ lakhs the other 8^ lakhs; in jladras tlie 
former exceeds the latter more than three tunes in Bombay and the United 
Provinces some ten times in the North West Frontier Province fifteen times 
and in the Central Provinces nearly thirlj nine times The percentage of 
public to total expenditure for each province will be found in supplemental 
table no 112 


Aierage 
expenditure 
5>eT scliotAand 
pupil 


Sources of 
income 


244 The average expenditure on a boys primary school is Es 162a}ear 
varying from Rs 431 in Bombay to Rs 83 in Bengal In 1907 the average 
was Rs. ViZ tba cost has tweu. dntvcig the qu.iuq\i«Q3\iusu 
Es 64inCoorg Rs 57 in the Punjab Rs 42 m Bombay Rs 40 m the Central 
and the North West Frontier Provinces Rs 38 in hfadras and the United 
Provinces Rs 21 and Rs 20 in Eastern Bengal and Assam and Burma and 
Rs 7 in Bengal The cost of a school under public management is Rs 320 
of an aided school Rs 116 and of an unaided school Rs 56 Two considera 
tions however modify these figures In some cases the fees in board schools 
are credited to the board and should not be shown as an item of expenditure 
in the case of privately managed schools the teachers sometimes receive per 
quisites which are not shown in the returns ' The average annual cost of 
Mucating a pupil in a boys primary school is Rs 4 2 varying from Rs 7 6 
in Bombay to Rs 2 9 in Bengal 

245 The ratios borne by public funds fees and subscriptions to the total 
expenditure on primary schools are 65 6 22 8 and 11 6 per cent respectively 
The figures for fees and subscriptions cannot be regarded as thoroughly 

accurate The average fee annually paid by a pupil is Re 0 14 6 that is 

one shilling and two pence halfpenny Details regarding fee income will be 
given later The total direct eij^nditure from public funds on primary 
schools for boys and girls to the total direct and indirect expenditure from 
public funds on education is 31 1 per cent This does not include the cost 
of inspection scholarships buildings etc for primary schools In reality 
therefore the expenditure on primary schools is higher as compared with 
total direct expenditure QO all institutions it is 49 0 per cent nor does this 
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include the cost of primary education in Uw lower stages of secondary and in 
special schools Indirect charges cannot be accurately divided 

240 The quinquennium therefore has seen a large expansion in the-S^afis^ical 
number of pupils — proportionately la^er than that in the number of schools summary 
and al<50 larger than any previous recorded increase The direct expenditure 
on primary education has increased by nearly 31 per cent the expenditure 
from public funds by nearly 32 per cent The average cost of a school has in 
creisM b) over 21 per cent 

247 Isor has the advance been only numerical There have been activity Progress in 
in the building of schools and improvement in the qualifications and training efficiency 
of teachers Courses have been modified The subject of elementary instruc 

tion has begun to evoke pecubar interest as shown in the debates in the 
Imperial Legislatiie Council The question of further progress was fully 
discussed at the Allahabad Conference of 1911 The conclusions there amv 
ed at have for the most part been adopted and are stated (in final form) in 
paragraph 11 of the resolution The immediate needs are general surveys 
in each province n ith a vieu to securing an equable and sufficient distnbu 
tion of schools the enhancement of the teachers pay the formation (as in the 
North West Frontier Province) of graded services provision by pension or 
fund for old age and the expansion of facilities for training Finally the 
Government of India have pronounced in favour of an extension of the 
principle of free elementary education 

248 To facilitate these ends imperial grants have been made to the pro Imperial 
Vinces In lOOo a grant of 35 40 lakhs recurring was distributed Its effect jronte 
has been visible during the quinquennium m enhanced direct public expen 

diture which rose betu een 1904 and 1912 by Rs 43 67 320 This sum ex 
ceeds the grant but b} no means represents the full increase of expenditure 
during the same period on primary education since the cost of buildings of 
enlarged inspectorates and of improved training facilities are not included 
in the figure Between 1905 and 1911 no imperial grants were made for 
this purpose In 1911 capital grants of Rs 9 95 lakhs and Rs 8 12 lakhs 
were given respectivelj for primary schooU and for training schools for 
primary teachers In 1912 a recurring grant was made of 35 lakhs (includ 
ing five lakhs for girls education) After the close of the quinquennium 
84 lakhs capital and 20 lakhs recurring were disbursed The distribution 
of the grants of 1911 1912 and 1913 to provinces was as follows — 


Pr 


Cap >1 Recorr ng 

n% Rs 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal hnclud ng Bilnr and Assam) 
TTnited Provinces 


Punjib 

Burma 

Central Provinees and Berar 
Coorg 

^OTtll West Front er ProTjnee 
Agencies 


19 20 000 
14 4^000 
23 50 000 
IT 50 000 
SOOOQO 
0 90 000 
6 55 000 


3 14 000 


9 90 000 
r 87 000 
18 21 000 
8 000 
3 57 000 

2 96 000 

3 31 000 
10 000 
55 000 
46 000 


ToTiL 1 04 21 000 55 46 000 


Thus the total disbursed during the past two years has amounted to 
Rs 55 46 000 (or £369 700) annually recurring and Rs 1 04 21 000 (or 
£694 700) capital 


III — School life 

249 The pninary school m its most typical form is a village school &iThe pupils 
which the boys of the village and surroimdmg hamlets attend There are very 
few hostels for primarj schools the pupils all hve near by They are the 
children of the cultivators and tradesmen of the place and as many of those 
of the labourers and others as their circumstances and inclinations permit 
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2o3 The school IS divided mto classes generally four or six according CTaases and 

to its grade The building (if the school has one of its own) generally con iheir tnstruc 

sists of one room the overflow classes sitting in the verandah fhere is some t on 

simple furniture for the teacher There art a black board some maps pic 

tures (including those of the lung Emperor and Queen Empress) and per 

haps a small collection of objects— seeds cotton silk specimens of soil and 

other matters of interest to the agriculturist Several of the reports speak 

of the monej which has been wasted id making benches for pnmarj schools 

These have no backs and made without consideration for the size of the 

pupils leave their leg» dangling m the air The children are happier sitting 

on mats on the ground the mone> is better spent upon equipment 

2Di Manj schools have only one teacher Hence he has to set some of 
the classes doum to sums or unting perhaps under the ejes of a monitor — 
while he takes a class or possibly two classes together in reading or some 
other oral subject The time table is arranged to this end The infants form 
letters with seeds on tl e floor repeat rhymes and stones and sing the multi 
plication tables The higher class&> use books in the local vernacular How 
these books ate produced is explained m chapter \XII of this volume They 
contain stones simple biographies a little poetry lessons on agricultural 
objects crops and cattle perhaps a few simple history lessons- — in fact most 
of what the child has to learn They generally contain pictures These 
readers are inexpensive and often well printed and got up There are oXf-ep 
tioos — the Central Provinces administration is dissatisfied with its books 
and contemplates another set Geography is taught from the map of the 
I illage which the boys also draw frequently on their slates then if there are 
higher classes from maps of the province India and the -world The school 
maj pos ess a globe (an item in the training course is often the manufacture 
of a globe by the teacher) for demop^trating the shape of the earth the pheno 
mena of day and night and the general outlines of land and water There 
are also manuscripts for teaching bandwriting copies of the village land 
records and simple specimens of <thop keeper® account — all of wl ich tne chil 
dren m the h gher classes are expected to read and under»tand In B irma 
new readers are being compiled and a competent Burmese artist is making 
the illustratvons 

2a5 Discipline is easy to maintain in the village school The test books Dwcipl ne 
contain lessons of moral instruction Drill is regularlj practised and tlie 
children play countrj games A Bjslem of drill or rather of exercises called 
deihikasrat first organised in the Central Provinces has now been introduced 
into several other provinces It'is bas“d on the indigenous exercises practised 
by wrestlers but is so graduated as to lead from simple to harder feats 

2o6 The only general school examination permitted before that '^hich Examinations 
closes the high school course is intended to conclude the primary standard 
^»or IS this a formal or external examination It is conducted by the inspect 
mg officer in whose jurisdiction the school is situated He is presumably 
more or less cognisant of the conditions of the school and perhaps even of the 
general capacity of the pupils The test is informal conducted tn situ and 
largely oral It is theoretically held whenever the primary stage is considered 
to close — a matter of difference in different provinces As the majority of 
pupils will not go further than the lo ler primary it would appear reasonable 
to hold the examination at the end of that stage But the l»y who proceeds 
through the upper primary classes wants something to show for it and the 
middle vernacular stage ends a distinct type of school career In practice 
therefore some confusion arises and certificates are awarded or tests held at 
different stages In Madras there is no examination at all but an elementary 
school leaving certificate is awarded to those nho have completed the fourth 
or a higher standard The abolitirai of the primary exammation in that 
presidency is said to have been unpopular But smee the new system was 
ntroduced 74 000 leaving certificate have beeu issued The primary stage 
in Bombay nominally ends at what m mist provmc^ is the conclusion of the 
middle course hence the veinacular final examination is a comparatively 
advanced test the minimum age for passing which was previously 17 but has 
leen lowered to 15 years The Bengal report states that no examinations for 
the award of certificates are held dan^ the pnmary stage of instruction but 
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onl} chs3 examinations for promotion The gtneral table howoior, shows 
the rcaiilts of prescribed lower pnmat^, upper primary and middle school 
examinations m the first of whicli o%cr 00 000 pupils passed in 1012, presuni 
abh no certificates arc giien on the result 1 hesc must not be confused with 
the so called priraarj examination of Bengal which concludes the middle 
course is held under prnatc agenej and is described in chapter VII In 
Listern Bengal school leaving certificates arc grintc<l at the end of the lower 
and the upper pnmarj stage on the results of a test held In the teachers and 
supervised as far as possible hv the inspecting ofiiccr As however, the 
examinations arc held in thousands of schools jilout the same time there can 
be but little supervision the standard vanes greath and the teachers are 
not nlnaj-s very judicious m granting leaving certiltcatcs ' The certificates 
are of no value save for admission to a school of higher grade In Assam the 
inspecting ofiiccrs hold the tests both for upper and lovrer pnmarj and give 
the certificates which in turn admit to the scliolarship examination The 
United Provinces has no lower pnmarj examination, there is an upper pri 
marv test and there is also a vernacular final examination at the conclusion ol 
the middle course The pnmarj test in tlic Ihmjab is not shown ns a pro 
scribed examination, it is held bj head teaclicrs subject to the control of the 
inspecting staff the only public examination for vernacular pupils being that 
winch ends the middle stage Burma retains three examinations at the 
lower pnmarj upper pnmarj and middle stages In the Central Provinces 
an in fi/K test is held Ly inspecting officers (or m town bj supcnising head 
masters) at the close of the lower pnmarj stage It is unnecessan to make 
any comnatison of the resultsof these tests in different jears Thev arc gen 
cnllj ot a purelv informal cliaracter and arc of value mainlj for promotion 
to secondarj schools to vehicli a considcnhlc number proc«d from among 
those who conclude the full pnmaij course 

So" Scholarships are given to enable deserving pupils to continue their 
studies in the upper primary stage and to go on from tint to the secondarj 
school The value of these scholarships ranges from Bs 2 to Bs 4 a month 
Special provision generally exists for backward clashes and tracts The 
aw ard is made according to merit but m the Bengah great weight is attached 
to circumstance^ of povertj and conduct of the candidate Ihc examination 
13 conducted in situ m Madras Ik>mbaj Burma and the Central Provinces 
In other provinces examinations especiallj for the award of schohrslnp*? arc 
held at centres subsequently to the ordinarj in ^itii tests In the United 
Provinces anyboj who has passed the upper primary test mij present himself 
at the scholarship examination In the Putiinb and the Bengals there is 
selection In the two latter provinces the scholarships are distributed by 
areas and each school raaj send one candidate subject to a maximum of candi 
dates not exceeding three times the nvimbcr of scholarships available in any 
single area The whole or nearly the whole of the expenditure on scholarships 
held in primary schools is met from provincial funds in Rfadras Burma, 
the Central Provinces and the h«orthI\cst Frontier Province The hulk 
of the expenditure incurred in Bombay the two Bengals and the Unit^ 
Provinces devolves upon boards In Coorg where the cost is inconsiderable 
the local funds defray the whole amount The sum expended on scholarships 
held in primary schools that is lower primary scholarships is Rs I 31 0<4 
as against Rs 02 192 m 1907 This does not include the upper primary 
sdiolaTships tenable in schools of higher status 

IV — Slanaffement 

2o8 The subject of management has been briefly treated in the first sec 
tion In 1907 one fourth of the primary schools were under public manage- 
ment the rest under private management The same rough proportion still 
holds good though the advance in public institutions has been more rapid 
than in others The figures are — 

1007 19 9 

Put I c mauagetaeut 24 715 29 500 

Privatp management 78 232 81 183 

Details are shown in supplemental table no 100 The percentage of publicly 
managed schools to the total is in Cooig 93 7 in the Central Province 83 3^ 
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m the North West Frontier Province 82 7 m Bombay 81 4 m the Puniib 
74 0 iQ the United Provinces 58 8 m Eastern Bengal and Assam 23 3 jn 
Madras 19 0 in Bengal 1 2, in Burma 0 3 

259 The number of government primary schools is infinitosimal— 50o Goiernment 
They are generally established in backward tracts where district boards do sclooh 
not exist or as model schools attached to training institutions The small 
increase that has taken place in their number during the period is mainly due 

to the establishment of 97 such schools in Bengal Board (including muni 
cipal) schools now number 26 115 against 21 625 in 1907 The mam increases 
are of over 1 000 board schools in Madras nearly 1 400 in Bombay and 1 500 
in Eastern Bengal and Assam Bengal has only 112 board schools Burma 
has SIX Schools managed by native States included in the report number 
2 889 aided schools 65 650 (of which nearly 39 000 are m Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and 4.ssam and over 15 000 m Madras) and unaided schools 15 533 
(of which over 8 000 are in Bengal over 4 000 in Madras and over 2 000 in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam) Thus Bengal and Bunna depend wholly on the 
privately managed school Eastern Bengal did so almost exclusively till a 
board school system was initiated during the quinquennium (Assam already 
had the board school system) Madras has a considerable number of board 
schools but over four fifths of vts pnmarv institutions are atiU of the pn 
vately managed type In other provinces the number of board schools is 
greater than that of aided and unaided schools 

260 During the last fifteen years the percentage of board schools to ihe Board sc} ooU 
total has been growing steadily and their popularity rapidly Apart {Toma)dlhtr 
the number of public schools which now forms 26 7 per cent of all primary fofularttj 
institutions the number of their pupils is significant— 60 boys on the aierage 

reading in each board school against SC m each aided school and 26 m each 
unaided school and pupils remain longer under instruction in board than m 
privately managed schools Nor is this popularity to be wondered at The 
average annual cost of a publicly managed school is Its 320 that of an aided 
school Es 116 that of an unaided school Es 56 Not only is the education 
obtained in a public school better but the fee is less than half that charged 
IB a privately managed institution And while the fee in the former is under 
going reduction m the latter it is rising The average rates are as follows — 

IW 191? 

Its A r hs t r 

Average nnniial fee :n a publ c pt iry scl ool 0 ” 4 0 C 9 

Average acaual fee in aa a Je4 i ctmary school 113 13 1 

Average onnaal fee >n aa unaiJed primarj scl ool 12 8 1 3 

Ihe report from the United Provinces notices a considerable increase 
among pupils in board schools as against n decline in privately managed 
sdiools and infers that the former are easily the best instruments for 
spreading and establishing an efficient system of elementary education that 
aided schools for the nios^art fail while unaided schools are too few to have 
much significance In E^astern Bengal where the system of board schools 
was commenced on the formation of the new pronnee the report says The 
people axe coming forward in many distncts with offers of land and of contii 
butious far in excess of the number of schools which the boards can annually 
undertake and the schools themselves are gaming in popularity aa the adv an 
tages of improved education are being realised This is evident from the fact 
that while the avenge strength of an aided school is now 33 in Dacca 37 ir 
Rayshahi and 43 in Chittagong that of a Iioard school is 53 in the first 40 in 
the second and 64 in the third Indeed there is already a demand for 
increased accommodation in these schools and for the enlargement of tlcir 
buildings The Allahabad conference of 1011 expressed it'sclf in favour of 
an increase of toard schools as ordimnlv better than aided schools BTierc 
board schools are financially impossible it considered a»d«l ««! ools si ould !« 
increased in number but not priv ate venture schools 

261 Mr Orange pointed o it tint the pres>ent treatment of aided scl ools Prna/el j 
as under private management m the sense required by tl e dispatch of 18o4 manajed 
13 a fiction ifost of these schools are not under “ adequate local manage schools 
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ment, ' nor do they receive endoTnneots and subscriptions, ^vlth the exception 
of occasional presents from the parents. In Madras indeed 22 per cent of 
the schools under private management are maintained b) missions and in the 
United Provinces, as will presently be shown some effort <1661115 to have been 
made towards local co-operation ^ut ordinarily the grant in aid ‘si'steni has 
come to be applied, not as a subsidy to private funds but to schools where 
fees and grant form the only sources of income and the teacher is himself the 
manager The figures alone are sufficient to show the inferior condition of 
these institutions The aided school generally springs out of the unaided 
school Mr Nathan stated that the paucitv of unaided sdiools in all pro- 
vinces sa\e Madras and Bengal appeared to show that there was left no large 
outer circle of indigenous institutions snitable for inclusion in the public 
school svstem The falling off in unaided schools continued up to 1907, over 
3 000 disappearing in the quinquennium ending with that year But it is 
remarkable that in the period under review they have again increased from 
14,288 to 15 533 The increase has taken place mainly in Bengal where over 
2 000 new schools of this type are recorded while in Madras there has been a 
falling off of nearlj 1 000 such scbools The Bengal report ob*erves that these 
figures seem to show that the* demand for primary education is so great that 
it insists on bemg satisfied even though public aid be not fortbeommg Tbe\ 
certainly prove that the indigenous school is not the only source of supply for 
the public system and that in Bengal at least (notwitlwtanding the close 
distribution of institutions) the \enture school is still able to establish itself 
Powers of 262 Whether the system is one of board or of aided schools or a mixture 

theboards of both the immediate control is largel) in the hands of the boards Alxive 
the boards government exercises coutrol through rules framed under the Xxical 
Self Government Acts and through the inspecting agency of the departments 
of public instruction The boards work under these rules The executive 
autiionty is ordinarily an education committee of the board of whidi the 
deputy inspector of schools is usually a member and (naturally) a veir import- 
ant adviser In some proi toces the district boards have delegated some of 
their functions to local or talul boards whose piowers are co-extensive with a 
sub-division of a district A board school is the property of Ihe board, the 
teachers are board servants , their par is regulated by nile , their appointment 
transfer and dismissal are controlled subject to certain departmental tiecks 
by the board in some cases their service is pensionable An aided sciool 
receiT«i a subsidy from the board under broad rules laid down by eovem 
ment sometimes appbed through local rules framed under each board An 
account of the grant rules will be given presently 
SeTiool com 263 In some provinces coounittces have been formed for each board 

mUtees school and attempts have been made to form them for aided schools al«o 

Their success has not been conspicuous The potentialities of such com 
mittees are obvious but they have not ordinarily fulfilled expectation. In 
the Central Provinces such conunittees are a long standing institution and 
do Useful work. The pay of the board school teacher being quite independent 
of fee collections, the utilisation of the fee mcome as well as a certam amount 
01 supervision over the teacher’s performance of his duties have been entrusted 
to these committees this has stimulated their interest in school affairs 
The report from the United Provinces says — 

The practice of orgaaumg village committees wLicU commeBced during the 
j reviQUs quiuqueauMim has been extended and in some districts thev hare been formed 
lor nil Tillage schools The objects aimed "it in constituting then are not onlr to 
arou e local interest in education by focnssiog it in a permanent bodr but also to 
secure an organ of local opinion and adnee with which the district board can deal It 
13 the hope of those who adrocate the plan that a school will come to be regarded as an 
indispensable part of village life in wluch the village can take a genuine pnde It was 
scarcely to be expected that the eoininittees would be an instantaneous success and in 
fact tl ev hare not been so In most cases it must be regretlullv recorded that thev 
Inre displayed complete opathv Sometimes they have been positivelv mischievous bv 
affording a convenient plavgronnd for the faction which seems to exist in every Indian 
Tillage and have dragged the teaci era into their quarrels But after all a few rears 
ore as n thing in the life of a people and imporied sj-stems of local self government need 
time to become acclimatized on Indian soil 
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In Eastern Bengal and Assam managing committees are attached, to all 
primary board schools but are reported to have been so far either inactive or 
mischievous Tliey seldom meet says one inspector or evince any inter 
est in their schools If the} do happen to concern themselves at all with the 
schools It IS more than not often to create difl5culties in the administration by 
dragging the teachers into village quarrels 

264 The local boards Acts genetallj prescribe that these bodies shall Financial 
make provision for the diffusion of pnmary education within their areas soarrangeinenls 
far os the funds at their disposal Mill allow Rule or practice has attempted 

to hy down a certain minimum of e\penditiire in the case of each local body 
The Madras report states that 15 per cent of the resources of boards and 
municipalities is generally taken is the proper proportion for expenditure on 
education In Bombay the Act prescribes that the amount of the boards 
revenue to be set aside for educational purposes shall be not less than one 
third subject to certain reservations In the Bengals municipal boards 
were expected to spend 3 2 of their income on primary education and until 
this wis done* they could not expend money on secondary schools Some 
times a municipality will spend more but oftener than the required per 
centige In Bengal the order was withdrawn in J910 The effect of this ^ 
Mithdraml says the last administration report remains to be seen but 
It may be said that is a rule the members of municipalities take little interest 
in the education of the masses and are apt to divert their funds to the support 
of schools Milh which the) are more directly concerned In Eastern Bengal 
and Issam a scheme was devised during the quinquennium under which each 
board wis expected to spend annually on primacy education the amount it 
expended m 1904 plus tne amounts of the imperial or provincial grants for 
that purpose which it received m 1905 and ensuing years if the im\ expen 
diture was not incurred the amount of grant distributed to the board in the 
forthcoming j ear was proportionately r^uced The previous rule in Assam 
demanded the expenditure of 20 per cent of the board s income on education 
In the Central Provinces the annual expenditure of the hoard on education 
may not exc^ the aggregate of the sums represented by the education cess 
the government grant fee receints private subscriptions and the savings of 
previous years In the North West Frontier Province a rule whereby boards 
Mere required to devote 25 per cent of their annual income to education 
proved unsatisfactory at the end of the quinquennium a fixed amount was 
prescribed for this object calculated at 25 per cent of the average income 
of the last five years to be enhanced only on an appreciable increase of re 
venue Rules aie not laid down for other nrovinces But ordinarily some 
means are taken to ensure a proper expenditure on education Sometimes 
the boards budget is forwarded to the director of public instruction who 
sends his remarks to the commissioner 

265 The income of district and local boards throughout India i^Localjunds 
Rs 5 13 23 730* The expenditure on primaiy education is Rs 9146 944 or and Goiem 
17 8 per cent But a considerable proportion is borne by provincial revenues ment subsidies 
handed over to the boards Board funds are proverbially inelastic They 

are unible to meet the strain laid on them by a policy of ^ucational expan 
Sion Government has to finance them— jiartly by grants for general pur 
poses partly by special educational grants such as those made when imperial 
funds are distributed to Local Governments for this purpose How much of 
the local fund devoted to education is thus m realitv provincial cannot be 
accurately ascertained But the following passage from the Bengal report is 
interesting — 

GoTernnient •»lso aids primary sclools throogh tbe agency of d strict boards In 
tbe last vwt of tbe wnd« WTiew goTemment gave over Rs 5 9i "2i to 

d strict bo rds for tl e spread of pnmarv edonf on wbicl I s bwa shown ja the stat sties 
as expend t re from distr ct fund On tie otler hand the proport on which the 
contributions I v d strict bn rds bore in 1891 92 to the total expend tnre from pub! c 
fun Is wi« C8 5 per cent I if teen years afterwards in 190C4) it was 21 and in 1911 12 
it wTs 04 2 per cent Tbe d sti et loord expend ture dnnng 191112 was less bv 
Rs G1 ‘’89 thsn the contribution in 190G 07 The e figures would seem to show that tbe 

• In lutles figures for 191M1 n the case of Eombay ai the report for 1911 1 was not 
from that pre deoej- at the Une of the preparst on of th s review 
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j>ri iioTlK.iH in winch the dislncl losnli bdiI the porerninent I ear the esj>enditure «a 
primirv echooli hate Ihcq reversed since the last (joinqoeunial review, and that the 
district lioanl tunds lateoded (or the support of primarr eehods are gniwtnj* imdcfiuate 
for the 5 iirpose *’ 

As regards the distribution of provincial funds among boards Uic nictho<l 
adopted in Ijistern Uoni^l nnd ^Vssam has already been described The 
following passage from th^e Punjab report is of interest on this subject — 

“ An imjKtrtant itep forward was taken in 1910 II li> t! e introduction cf a i^itetn 
of prop! rtii ninp the f;mnli made to diitnet l«iardi for the esteoiion of primarj wuca 
tu 11 on t1 e 1 T'li of teichers’ nilarie* The imperial nnd pruvincul granfi had hitherto 
loin diitrihuli-d on ruujrh and rwidi melltMli lump *unii i>ein(; tnnde<! uvtr tn the 
hiardi nieorditij^ to nu eitiiuale of their jnilahle rwjiiirruieaU lut without nm 
guiniilre thil J mntnl* on the same leale would tontinne TI e SMtera now in lorer 
imy he bncflv eipluned Government undertalM to defray two-lhinli « f the salary of 
everv nualifird teacher in n vemaculaf school plut all rontnl utiom made ly the hoanG 
to teacl era’ j rovident fundi aa 1 half the etui of schod retnirs The condition attArhe<l 
>1 that a teacher for wlx m n salary irranl is claiaieil si oufd he in receipt of a miniraum 
tsxLary of Its 15 if n head leader, and Its 13 if nn asuiUnt In,adclitun special 
ricurrin,* gr nli urc made for Inckward diitncti, and prints ftre also pivrn for capital 
cx]<cndittire c n I uildinps As the small amount nredetl for schm ! rtiutinpennei ran be 
met from the fees levied, tl e net coil to the iKunls of maintaininp each vernacular school 
IS approximately one thin! of the poy of the teicher cr teachers emploved and less in 
hackwsrd districts Should larper subsidies !« sauctiotied from imperial fnnds without 
a toTrespondinp exinnsion o! tlie income of the local liodjM n raisinp of the rate of 
grant wall doul tlcss Iki runsidered, hot on the presum] liun that port of tie cost (f 
Inman eilucation has to be met from local taxation tl © ] rots rtion recently sanctioned 
does not ar]»Jr to lo nn illilieral arraopsment fir the local Iwlies cnnrerueil, it has at 
unj rale tW odranUape of laWifntinp a system tesemblinp that ndojted in Furopcan 
euuntnei f r n more or 1 cm laplaainl distribution of L< unties mil cnablr* the bixmls 
to f« ree-iit their income and cxpenditar© ** 

200 A word must be added about schools maintainod or aided b\ mum 
cipalitics riicse arc tnetuded in the returns along xritli district and local 
board schools, but a distinction is made lictwecn ilic funda contributed bj 
these two kinds of bodies The income of municipalities throughout India is 
^ 7,49 38 041* , the amount expended on schools and colleges is Rs 30,88,283 
or 4 1 per cent The amount of literacy in cities far exceeds that in rural 
areas Put the condition of pntalcly managed schools in municipal areas is 
often very inferior, the teachers ore ill trained (frequentlj too old to lx> 
trained) and accommodation is a difficult problem where unsuitable rooms 
have to be lured at a high price 

267 The inspector of the Centra! Division writes of Bombay city — 

" Aa reganls Buinha}, the prominent feature of the quinquennium wss the adjust 
meat of certain charges lA'tween the povernment and the Bombjv municipahtv, wherein 
the Dombny corporation was relieved of all expennea on account of the city of Boniliaj 
police and in place thereof it nodertook certain medical, edncntional nnd other expensca, 
till then devolving ujwn governmeat By virtue of this arrangement tl o entira 
management of primary education now resU with the corporation which la wholly respon 
Bible for it in the city From Hie year 1903 s peneml IVth atnndanl examination i« 
held at different centres in wbicb oil mniiinpal schools and all mded schools with n few 
exceptions join ” 


Mr Prior remarks tbit this change lias made little difference, the cor 
poration has always paid its educational servants liberally and treated them 
considerately tliough it appears to remain lethargic about the housing of its 
schools Mr Prothero gives a somewhat dismal account of the state of affairs 
in Calcutta In 1911 12 the Calcutta corporation spent Rs 34 683 on educa 
tion but of this Rs 7 694 went on secondary schools, Rs 11,756 on special 
schools Rs 2 923 on objects of indirect expenditure and only Rs 12,315 on 
primary schools for girls and boys “ During the quinquennium under review 
the attention of the chairman of the corporation was drawn to the fact that 
the municipality was spending over Rs 4 QQO of the Rs 20 000 given aunnallv 
in capitation grants to primary sdiools on schools which the department would 
not aid because they taught English or were guilty of other breaches of 
departmental rules It was also brought to bis notice that exemptions from 
rate^ araounting to another Rs 2000 0 a venr were injudiciously gnen, and 
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that in some cases hiqh schools enjoy this privilege illegally A committeo 
met m 1910 when it was decided among other things that the grants to 
schools should m future he distributed in consultation with the department 
In 1909 10 it had been proposed to open at the expense of the corporation 
thirty schools for Indian boys and girls with industrial annexes Nothing 
has come of this scheme and generally, adds the report the amount spent 
for primary education still falls far short of what might reasonably be 
expected from the municipality of the first city in India ” 


V — Systems of grant tn aid 

268 In the board school the teacher is a board servant His pay is h\eADi^erence be 
—generally by quaUficatlQn•^ length of service and success Other e\penses ticecn hoari 
are also met by the board sometimes also from fees In Assam however, a and aided 

sj stem still prevails in board schools approximating to that generally fol schools 
lowed in aided schools The pay of a teacher is partly fixed — Es 8 a month 
if be IS certificated, Rs 5 if he is nncerlificated, but with some concession in 
Mew of ordinary examinations passed — and partly dependent on a capitation 
grant graded according to the stages in which the pupils are reading 

269 Privately managed schools still form the commonest type in India Systems of aid 
and the method whereb} they are aided roust be described It is not necessary 

to enter into this subject with the minuteness displayed in the fifth quinquen 
Dial review Full treatment was then required owing to the recent abolition 
of the results grant system and the reconstruction in every province of code 
rules which that abolition entailed The ^sterns then evolved stand almost 
unchanged to day — bewildering as Mr Orange described them in their 
manifold variety Only their salient features are indicated here A synopsis 
of the rules is to he found in appendix XVI The grant is sometimes paid 
from provincial, sometimes from board funds In Bombay Burma and the 
Central Provinces it is paid by government • In l^ngal and Eastern Bengal 
and Aasam it is paid by the board tn Madras, the United Provinces and the 
PuDjabt It 18 paid sometimes by the one sometimes by the other in Madras 
the payment is now almost entirely direct from provincial funds The 
authority which supplies the funds has the principal voice in deciding their 
distribution and the rules whereby subsidy is earned But the rules framed 
under the Local Self Government Acts and the inspecting officer serve to 
introduce a certain umfonnity into the operations of the different boards m 
each province 

270 As in secondary, so m primaiy schools the methods of assessing 
annual grant arc babied on different principles which however frequently 
overfap The amount of private resources (Ae quafidcaAons of the teaeffers 
the extent to which the prescribed curriculum is followed attendance the 
numbers in different classes and raneral efficiency — all these in varying 
combinations and with different values are dcterrauiing factors The sys 
terns may be ranged in order according to the extent to which they permit of 
fluidity in assessment 


The simplest system is that of Madras, which giTcs Ils 3G a yeir for each teTcher 
m employment and eight annas a year for each pnpil in attendance Even here the 
amount may he enhanced or decreased hy 25 per cent on the lecommendition of the 
inspecting officer and further increased by the director Nest come those systems in 
which the grant depends primarily upon the income and the expenditure but may be 
modified on other considerations This system prevails in Domhaj and the Central 
Prortnees where the subsidy may not exceed one half the local income or one third the 
expenditure In the former province the rule is mitigated by special terms for M,hnnl8 
recently started and for those which detenorate owing to no fault of their own In the 
loiter the administntion or the director may sinction an additional grant of one third, 
and the amount is also determined by the condition of the school under various heads 
lu both provinces the grant thus calculated is continued as a fixed grant subject to 
general maintenance of standard The Untied Provinces has a system of fixed grants, 
which differs according as the money is provided hy govemnient or by the boards The 
so called inmarr English srl ool is aided bv government and mav receive Es 150 a 

* In certAiR psrts of the Central PrOTioces sed Mpecunx In Bersr small local schools sre a so 
aided by the d strict and monicpal conncils 

t in the Pnojsb no» entirely from local funds 
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VI — Teachers 

273 In 1902 there were 106,000 teachers in primary schools — that is, one Number of 
teacher for every 26 pupils There arc no certain figures for 1907, but, aX teachers 
the same rate there would have be^ abont 140 000 teachers In 1912 there 

were 171,359 teachers m primary schools — that is one teacher for every 29 
pupils 

274 Of these teachers, 42 554, or one fourth hare received training In Qualifications 
board schools something less than half are trained, in aided schools less than 

one sixth, in unaided schools less than one twelfth (These figures are for 
hoys’ and girls schools, for masters and mistresses) As regards qualifica 
tions m different provinces, Sir A Bourne says of Madras — 

“The qualifications of the teachers show a considerable advance during tbe quin 
quennium The number of those vithout any qualifications fluctuated somewhat, hut 
was the same la the first and fourth jears The numhei of those mth professional 
certificates increased bj 4G jer ceut , and with geuertl educational certificates by 29 
Professional certificates are now of two hinds Tbev are either probationary certificates 
grautecl cu the result of a xrriltca examination at the end of the training school course 
or fiual certificates granted to teachers who hare satisfied a board as to their professional 
skill at the end of n probation ordinarily of from one and a half to three jears The 
grant of certificates of approved seriice Jias 1 een discontinued for niiny jears so that 
tie number of teachers holding them is now inconsiderable The department recognises 
also a class of teachers of proved ability, though untrained and not formally certificated 
Teachers of both these classes appear in the tables as without professional certificates 
The professional certificates are of two grades secondary and elementary but the 
demand for teachers of the secondarv grade for secondary schools leaves very few of them 
for elementary schools and these are inosUy emplojed as beadmisters id the model 
schools of training institutions and lu muoicqul board schools ’ 

The circle reports in Bombatf (sate that from Kathiawar) give good 
accounts ot the increase in those who are trained or have at least passed some 
qualifying esamination. and this is generally attributed to the more liberal 
scale ot pay leacbers in British districts are more numerous better quail 
fied and oetter pud than ever before The face value of a first year training 
certificate IS Bs 12 mitial paj, that of a second year certificate is Es 15, the 
maximum pay for which the holder of a third year rertificate is eligible is 
Rs 25 As already stated, these cannot ordinarily be given Mr Prior eays, 

’ I do not myself see that it will ever he necessary to make full provision up 
to tbe maxima offered in tbe vernacular masters codes, as if all could look 
forward to regular increments whether their work were good, bad or indiffer 
( nt, every incentive to steady conscientious work would be removed ’ In the 
Denials, where pay is low and the training schools are indifferent, the condi- 
tion of affairs is worse than elsewhere Ihings are slowly improving, but 
one fears that the training given by instructors who themselves draw only 
Rs 18 cannot be of great value — a case of the blind leading the blind , while 
the proportion of teachers who possess no educational qualifications whatever 
IS appalling The*total number of teachers ’ says Mr Prothero, ‘ employed 
in primary schools for Indian boys and girls at the end of 1911 12 was 43,776 
Of these 5,017 or 11 4 per cent are returned as trained,’ whilst 9,707 or 22 1 
per cent are returned as having no special qualifications Ihe remainder 
CB 5 of the total are returned as xxjssessing ‘ other qualifications ’ The ‘ other 
qualifications ’ are practically confined to tlie certificates of the former school , 
examinations (middle English, middle vernacular, upper and lower primary) 

In 1911 12, a little less than 29 OOO employed and returned as possessing 
‘ other qualifacations ’ had passed tbe lower primary examination only, and 
seeing that, under this head are Included not only all the school examinations 
referred to above but also the Sanskrit title and madrassa central examina 
tions and ‘ other examinations ’ the conclusion that practically all the 9 707 
teachers who are returned as possessing no special qualifications, have not 
read up to the lower primary standard seems inevitable This is not a 
bright picture, but it is brighter than that of five years ago Trained teach 
ers have increased by 2 816 those who possess no qualifications have fallen 
by 2 617 Tbe proportion of thoae who have only passed the lower primarv 
examination is 52 instead of 60 per cent It is observed that the main prd^ 
blem to be solved is how to increase the primary sdiool teachers’ pav suffi 
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ciently to attract a better class of teachers who will have their hearts id the 
work and to prevent the leakage from the guru training schools In the 
Bengal districts of Eastern Bengal and Asiam things are no better and the 
percentage of trained tcadiers is actually slightly lower than in Bengal itself 
(11 per cent against 114) But the inclusion of /Issam substantially in 
creases the percentage Great improvement is reported from the United Pro 
Vinces not onlj are trained teachers being supplied in greater numbers but 
the tjpe of man who presents bimscU for training is better qualified than was 
originally contemplated and possessors of vernacular final certificates are 
obtainable even for aided schools The Punjab leads the w^ in the matter 
of qualifications with 42 per cent of its teachers trained The ^orM IF e^t 
Frontier Prottnee is close behind with 40 per cent But even in the Punjab 
we are told the increase in the number of trained teachers has not kept pace 
with the increase of schools Burma i» ill supplied with trained teachers 
perhaps the utilisation of monastic schools acts as a hindrance In the 
Central Protinces somewhat lesa than one third of the teachers arc trained 
but steps are being tal en which it is hoped will work a solid improvement 
275 The average pay of a primary school teacher throughout India can 
not be calculated witn accuracy Jiut (stin taking the Ugures lor bojs and 
girls schools together) tne total direct cost ol primary education divided bj 
the number of teachers works out to a little less than its lU a month Ihc 
hgure in a board school IS about its 14 a month in an aided school about Its b 
in an unaided school a little over Its 4^ in order to rectifj the fagutea lees 
collected in board schools nave been dwucied (in tuose provinces where the 
teacher lo nut allowed to keep tnein) in the figures given here and in para 
graph iih) ihe result cannot ol course he taken as accurately indicating the 
average pay something must oe deducted for contingencies on the othei 
hand the private teacher often receives gifts of gram and perhaps a free 
bouae— perquisites which do not show m the returns faking these pomts 
into coaaideration it may be said that the monthly emoluments of prunary 
teachera do not esceed toe amounts shown above the sum which must be 
deducted for contingencies being largest in the case of a board school and 
practically nil in that ot an unaided school The pay of a board school 
teacher is ordinarily composed of a regular salary paid by the board But 
where board schools are tew and aided schools are many tlie system of pay 
Jiient in the former so far approximates to the latter that the teacher is allowed 
to letain tees This is the case in elementary schools of Madras and Eastern 
Bengal In Assam too fees may be retained up to a certain amount but as 
primary education is there fiee this is of little moment In the Central Pro 
Vinces the fees are utilised by the school committee In other kinds of schools 
the teacher s emolument depends on the dees he can collect the grant he can 
earn (see paragraph 270) and such presents and privileges as the villagers 
provide It is the existence of this last unreturned source of income that 
explains the otherwise incredibly low earnings of the unaided teacher 

276 The reports indicate that pay — at least in board schools — has gene 
rally risen 1 here has been a tendency to adopt a mmimnm rate In Madras 
this minimum is Hs 8 but in elementary schools fees are retained and a capi 
tation grant is given averaging Rs 2 In Bombay Rs D has been fixed as the 
minimum foi assistants save in Sind where it is Rs 10 Rs 15 is the maxi 
mum Rs 12 and ^ 11 respectively are the minima for trained and untrained 

Icadmasters Certificates of training also Lear certain face values which 
however cannot ordinarily be given To effect these improvements a grant of 
nearly three lakhs recurring was made during the period The pay of a 
trained headmaster in a local board school of Bombay appears to average over 
Rs 18 in a municipal school over Rs 26 The Bengal report gives some esti 
mates of the pay of primary teachers la the case of s«iools under private 
management it varies from Ils 52 to Rs 7 5 but is under Rs 6 m six dm 
sions Here where private management is the rule payment in kind (not 
shown in returns) is probably more pre alent than elsewhere One of the 
inspectors asserts that a considerable portion of the guru s income is derived 
from tl is source In United Provinces as in Madras tlie minimum has 
bE«n fixed at Rs ^which remarks Mr de la Fosse cannot be called an ratra 
vngantly high salary but is far more than a large number of teachers were 
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receiving in 1907 In the Punjab the minimum initial pay is Rs 15 in the 

of a headmaster and Rs 12 in that of an assistant Compared with 
these rites the incomes earned lu Burma are high — in government vemacuJar 
schools the pay ranges from Rs 20 to Rs 80 and in aided schools (which 
form the great majoritj) the fee income in Lower Burma is not uncommoiilv 
Rs 20 or Rfe 30 and sometimes ri'es to Rs 75 though in Upper Burma i 
hardlj ever evceeds Rs 15 In the 11 est Frontier Province a notable 

step has been taken in the formation for certificated board teachers of an 
elementary teachers service containing four gradra on Rs 14 16 18 and 20 
A teacher is entitled to promotion (provided there is a vacancy) after five 
j ears approved service in one grade and a limited number of personal allow 
nnces of Rs 5 have been instituted for teachers of long approved service 
Men of long and successful service who are non disquabfied from admission 
to the normal school are awarded special certificates and thus gam entrance 
to the service 

277 Besides his actual pav it is possible to hold out other inducements Postal kqtT: 
to the teacher The village school is the outpost of civilisation m remote places 

and the schoolmaster is respected as the man of learning He somtti nes 
combines the oSice of branch postmaster with that of teacher and thus 
increases his slender pay The reports do not show how far this pract re 
extends gen^nlly but several of them contain mention of it In Madras tl e 
work IS entrusted to government and local fvmd schoolmasters of whom 521 
are thus emplo)ed on monthly pay vAiying from Rs 2toRs 12 m addition 
of course to their pay as teachers The system works well but it is observed 
that the percentage thus managed to the total of extra departmental branch 
offices was on]) 85 m 1012 as against 43 in the previous quinquennium In 
Bengal the number of schools in which a teacher is in charge of postal work 
has nllen from 602 to 532 While it is admitted that the additional duties 
tend to a certain interruption of school work it i$ also observed that a little 
judicious arran<*ement can minimise the lacoDvenience and one of the inspec 
tors remarks I consider the expansion of the postal system as necessary for 
the education of th« masses as the expansiop m the number of schools the 
former makes as much for thevr education as the latter though indirectly and 
I would therefore advocate the extension of the school post office 8>’stem even 
though the combination of schools and post offices may not from the postal or 
^ucational point of view be as efficient as a separate institution for each 
The Punjab report speaks of allowances of Rs 2 to Rs 8 per mensem In 
Eastern Bengal districts there are 332 branch post offices attached to schools 
m Assam the system appears to be almost non existent Throughout a long 
period of school inspection the present writer has found but one instance 
where postal work senimsly interfeTed with teaching The case was a pewi 
liar one where the village though remote was a large centre of local trade 
shop keepers formed the bulk of the population and the postal work was pecu 
liarly heavy Elsewhere he has found that the two duties can be satis 
factonly discharged together and that the school which is also a branch post 
office IS generallv among the best conducted The teacher is stimulated to 
effort by the desire to retain the extra emolument coupled with light work 
It 'eems unfortunate that at least m some provinces the extent of the prac 
tice has been diminished 

278 In some provinces an additional and deserved attraction is held out Education 
to teachers in the shape of the exemption of their children from th“ payment of of teachers' 
fees The Benaal code permits the son of a teacher in a government school children 
whose salaiT does not exceed Rs 5(T a month to read free in the school m which 

his father is employed and a second son may read at half rate The same 
privilege is extended to government pensioners of the education department 
whose pension does not exceed Rs 2o a montii and to the orphans of officers 
•who died in the service of the department or of pensioners In the United 
Provinces teachers in government service drawing less than Rs 50 a month 
pav one half of the usual fee for their sons or dependent relatives and aided 
scliools may allow the same concession In the Punjab the teachers in any 
recognised school whose salary does not exceed Rs 30 a month may educate 
their children free in vernacular schools and vernacular departments of 
secondary schools In the Central Provtnees the sons of teachers of schools 
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under public mau'igenieut and hkewi«5 of inspecting officers and of deceased 
or pensioned teachers maj read free in pubhclj managed schools In Eastern 
Bengal and Assam the same privilege is extended as in Bengal 
Promstonfor 279 Perhaps no method of enhancing his prospects would prove so 
old age acceptable to the primarj teacher as some provision for Ins livelihood in old 

age Teachers of board schools have this privilege to a considerable extent 
In Bombay tlieir service is pensionable The same is the case in Berar, and 
It is now proposed to make pensionable tlie service of all primarj teachers 
throughout the Central Provinces who draw over Rs 10 a month In Mad 
ras board teachers are required to contribute to the provident funds estab 
lished by the boards, and it is noteworthy that such a teacher mav continue so 
to subscribe even if his school becomes an aided school, provided lus fixed paj 
IS over Rs 10 a month Board and municipal teachers of the United Pro 
mnees who draw Rs 10 or over are required to contribute to provident funds, 
and board teachers in the Punjab of the same minimum pay are similarl) ad 
mitted while many municipalities in that province have started funds In 
Burma municipal school t'^achers are required to subscribe when the munici 
pality maintains a provident fond The»e concessions have not been made in 
the Bengals or in Assam So much for teachers* employed bj local bodies 
But the same is not the case with those in privately managed schools There 
are perhaps few measures which would so sure!} improve tne staff and tone of 
these institutions as the institution of provident funds Some of the present 
proposals regarding provident funds in private <schools of primary and of 
nigher status have been mentioned in paragraph 43 
Comfaruonof 280 The remarks which have b^n made regarding qualifications and 
training and pa^ in the preceding paragraphs are now brought together and summarised 
pay m pro The percentage of trained teachers to the total in different provinces la shown 
tancM below as also a verj cough calculation of the average emolument based on 

the cost of primary education minus fees in board schools which are credited 
to the boards 
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The data of pvst years are insufficient to permit of any general compari 
son of qualifications further than what has already been indicated 

The accuracy of the calculation of pay is impaired b} the considerations 
already explained Roughly however, the fact that the annual cost of a 
boys primary school has increased by Rs 29 on the average throughout India 
during the quinquennium shows that tlie pay of teachers must have substan 
tialiy risen In institutions under public management the mcrease has 
amounted to an average of Rs 51 a year But the table sufficiently mdicates 
the poi ertv and the inefficienty of schools over large tracts of the country In 
the provinces where all or most of the schools are left to private management 
the proportion of trained teachers and the pay offered are deplorably low 
In both respects Bengal displays the poorest figures The exist^ce of a cer 
tain number of board schools renders the condition of Eastern Ben"al slightly 
—but only slightly— better Burma wholly dependent on privately managed 
schools is next upon the list Madras with its mixed system is fairly suc- 
cessful m training its teachers but offers low pay —a fact partly explained by 
the cheap rates which obtain in that presidency ^ ^ 
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VII —Courses 

231 The primary curriculum comprises vernacular reading writing and The subjects 
arithmetic generally including the reading of manuscripts the writing ot taught 
letters and a certain amount of mental calcailation which is much appre 
ciated Phjsical exercises are also compiilsorj save in Burma Object 
lessons arc almost everywhere given drawing generallj and other forms of 
raamial instniction seldom Logons on nature study (centred round the 
field the crops and the cattle) the study of the village map the records of the 
faUrart or village accountant some form of simple mensuration and the 
tnethoil of keeping and checking lionsehold or shop accounts are general!} 
included in the curriculum partly as an intellectual training partly with a 
vocational object Some very simple instniction in hygiene and science is 
frequently included in the general reading book or in the object lessons 
Simple geography is almost alwajs compulsory stones from history usually 
but not invariabl} form a compulsory or an optional subject Second Ian 
gnages are prescribed onlj in hfadras the Punjab and Burma In Madras 
schools English w Inch is very largelj used in that presidency may be taught 
in the Punjab Persian is occasional!} included in the course for rural schools 
and monastie schools in Burma take Pali Such is the main outline of studv 
It IS not a matter of great importance whetlier a subject is taught separately 
or as part of the reading course Sometimes more noteworthy distinctions 
arc introduced by tlie modification of the ordinary course to suit indigenous 
schools such as maltahs or -pongyi kynungs Here secular instruction is more 
or less confineil to the 3 Rs with perhaps phjsical training and a few other 
simple subjects but the curriculum does not ordinarily jiermit of such lUX 
lines as geography and historj Another source of variation i!> the occasional 
distinction between niral and urban curricula In some provinces such as 
Bombaj there are special rural schools and a village school need not neccs 
sanlj be of the rural tJT® Their organisation and the difficulties which 
attend them are alluded to under another subject («ee paragraph SO^l 
In the Central Provinces the village school oilers a double curnculum 
— a simple course for all and further instruction m such subjects as geogra. 
phy ana arithmetic for those who are not half timers but return to school 
after the mid day recess And both in the Central Provinces and elsewhere 
there is generall} some difference between the subject matter of certain parts 
of the instruction in village and in town schools — those subjects peculiarly 
suitable for agriculturists being omitted m the latter institutions and replaced 
by more advanced teaching in other branches This difference can best be 
illustrated by the reproduction of a monc^aph on the subject written Rai 
Sahili Lala Sundar Das Sun inspector of schools in the Multan division of 
the Punjab It figures in volume TI as appendix XVTII 

282 Rather than detail the subjects in each particular province it is pro- i« the 

posed to show the general trend which has recently influenced Local Govern quinquenmim 
ments in modifjing the primary courses Briefly it may be said that the 
education imparted aims at instilling a knowledge of the 3 R s * at stimu 

lating thought and observation and at fitting the pupil for life both by the 
opening of his intellect and bv the acquisition of some practical ability id 
matters which will be of material use to him The curricula may be said to 
be more or less uniformly fixed with this goal in sight The changes made 
are not so mucli in snbiect as in subiect matter in the nature of books pre 
sen^d and in the methods which the master is exhorted to pursue The 
traditional ways of rote teaching are to he abolished new methods of rational 
teaching are to be introduced The stumi ling block is the inability of the 
teaeiier and one prov ince differs from another mainly in the degree to which 
they risk failure in incompetent hands Mr Orange when pointing out this 
fact took as examples Bombay satisfiel with its established scheme Bengal 
admitting failure in an ambitious curnmlnm and Madras recently entered ^ 

upon a new attempt 

283 The results of the Madrat scheme are thus described by Sir A (a) in Madras 
Bourne — 

Str cUt speiVing tl i3 scl erne mates no subject compulsory but tbe following 
subjects are recommended as desirable for all echools The Temacular space and 
nun ber wort general tnowledge drawing lecitation wiUi appropriate ragams x e 
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children now merely raemonred the science readers instead of the old reading 
books, reailing about objects uas substituted for study of the objects them 
selves and the faculty ol observation was not developed, undue prominence 
was assigned to science, vv hich is not a suitable subject through which to intro 
ducc a child to a knowledge ot his mother tongue, and the readers produced 
were not good Neither of the Bengali, was satisfied with the 1901 curriculum 
2SC In Bengal tlie operations of revision coninieuced with a senes of com 
mittecs, of which the first was called after the publication of the Government 
of India resolution of March 1901 This committee condemned the cum 
culum of 1901, anti reaimmeudcd that the lower primary school should offer a 
simple course suitable for agriculturists, the daily period of instruction not 
necessarily exceeding tlirec hours The findings of this committee were 
referred to a second committee which sat in 1005 and made some 
what different proposals— a half time svsteiii resembling that of the Central 
Provinces inasmuch as those who read tnc shorter course would attend school 
onlv once a dav and learn the ‘ 3 R s ’ and simple facts relating to agriculture 
an^ Mlhge life, hut dvffciing from jl as regards the subjects relegated to the 
whole time course, namely, the training of flie senses, drawing, dnlland 
manual exercises A tliird committee was then appointed to draw up the 
curriculum for rural school*; — the only class of school affected by these pro 
posals This committee could not regard as sound the lines on which they 
were instructed to work In the first place, the training of the senses 
appeared peculiarly essential for the cliildren of agriculturists — a fact real 
ised m the Central Provinces curncalum, a syllabus which confined it«elf to 
the ‘ 3 Rs ’ would not mike intelligent cultivators or train the pupils to be 
' observers, thinkers and experimenters in however humble a manner’ In the 
second place, they held tint the defects of coui-«es and text books applied as 
much to uiban as to rural schools, since tliesaiue principles hold in both oases 
The sylhbus produced w as accordingly intended to eiubodv these principles in 
both cases and insisted on observation as a compulsory element It was for 
adopiion only in the elemcniary stages — ^tbe Iwo iivfnwt and the first 

and second standards In the former are taught accurate observation and 
expression, colour, form number, reading and w riting, nursery rhymes, action 
songs, games and free physical exercises In the standards, the compulsory 
are reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, drawing and inodelliDg, nature 
observation lesions, hygiene, and (in the second standard) poetry and geo 
giapby, I e , the observation of the chief physical features, ot the actual siir 
roundings. The optional subjects arc elementary drill, hand and eye tram 
ing, including draw irtg, and further arithmetic and observation work Teach 
ers manuals and literary readers were produced to cany out this curriculum 
It was published in 1907 and followed at the lower primary scholarship 
examination of 1911 The upper priimry and middle curriculum (standards 
III to VI) was published m 1009 and its study was to commence m 1911 
Apart from English, which is to be taught largely by the conversatioral 
method, the course coa<!ists of vernacular leading (the text book mainly com 
prising biographies, moral tales and sketches ot natural histoiv relating to 
Indian fauna), aritliinetic, based on the comprehension of pioblems, science, 
hygiene, liistory, geography, drawing, geometrical dr.nMng and expeiimental 
geometry, mensuration, drill and imnnM woik No difference is made between 
urban and rural schools and the only dilTeience between the vernacular school 
and the primary and middle stages of an English school is that the time 
devoted to Engli'sb in the httei is spread over other common subjects m the 
lormer and utilised for mensuration the study of which is confined to vema 
culir school*! A difference is made between lioys and girls schools, domestic 
hygiene and needlework being included in the course for the latter, while the 
geonietncal subjects and mensuration are omitted The science teaching 
IS confined to natural phenomena and plant and animal life The instructions 

regarding the first are as follows — 

" Continually prevfer stress should be laid on tlie keeping o£ i calendar in wlijeli 
all obserred natural phenomena should be recosrded Now that the children are sup 
posed to have lenrned to write, they may be asked to bring written record of their 
individual observations All such observations should be recorded, and possibly the 
name of the individual observer, in order to endow the cvlendir with patticuUr interest 
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No oBotI eliould be spared to give il a pennment character, and it should be shown to, 
and miliuljed by, inspecting officers Specii] attention should bo giren to meteorolo- 
gical conditions, and a school ubscr\ator} might gnidnall^ bo Iwgun The points o! 
Ili 0 compass must be disco%ernl ly obscnalion of the sun Each succeeding class must 
do ibis for itself indcpendentlr, bj erecting a rerticnl slick on a carefully flaltened and 
smoothed portion of iuo school compmnd, and marking the shadow of its end at iIiBer 
ent times of the day Haring thus discorcrcd the south, the other points of the compass 
should bo marked on the ground nml named Ihen tbo position of the sun at rising and 
setting must be marked down c\erv dsj, or noted particularly incc a week, so that its 
gradual seasonal change maj bo noted lie surging height of the sun at noon should 
also be obseoed and noted Ifaus a sun dial is construitcd iind its uses explained 
A\ hen the apparent motions of the suu arc thoroughly known, they may lie contrasted 
with those of tho moon whose regubar sfudv «, liowcrcr, rendered difRcull by its lire 
gulnr hours, and it should perhaps only be attcmjitcd by schoolmasters who can irousc 
such enthusiasm that the children wiU roluntcer to take turns at eiening and early 
morning ohsera-ations onl then relate the results to their class fellows , these results 
should nlwavs be recorded in the calendar T! e direction and force of the wind should 
be noted with tho help of a streamer attached to a tall stick, and o locally made ram 
giuge kept and the collected rain measured in the presence of tho whole class All 
these measurements — ospccialU those connected with observations of the sun— will serve 
as jiractical illustrations <f elementary geometrical drawing and nieasuremcnf 
Measnreiuents of the length of straight nnd curaed lines — ^very child being provided 
with a foot ruler marked with scales of inches divided alon^ one edge into IDths and 
along the other into ICths Ucasureineols of areas nnd volumes by eveiy member of 
the dass ” 

A method of obseivatioo is also to be pursued in geography and hygiene 
The effects of this change Inve still to be seen 

287 In Lastern Beriffal and yisiurn a coiniiuttec after prolonged delibern 
tions framed a course largely dependent on object lessons correlated with 
leading arithmetic and drawing lessons The Jiuniber of books required for 
the pupils was to be reduced to a minimuni and manuals were written for tbo 
teachers Ihe scheme was published l«o jears before its introduction in 
order to allow time for changes in the triining schools the preparation and 
study of manuals, etc The most lecent administration report of Bengal de 
scribes it thus — 

*' la Casteru Bengal a new curriculum for pniinry stLouh c tme into farce on fbe let 
Januiry 1013 It was dnwn up aflcr much uiscumidii ly i comuiiitee of official and 
fiou official gcallemea Tl e course of studj is designed to teach the pupils to think for 
themselves to traiu their |Ower» of observation and to impvrt practical knowledge that 
wiU be of use to them lu tbeir every day bfe It will uot lead the village boy to think 
that the pursuits of Ins fail cr nre derogatory aud to be avoided, but will train hurt to 
follow bis hereditary calling with greater intelligence and thus to improve his material 
and moral conditiou Ihe subjects will le more interesting, more familiar to the 
children nnd better adapted to rouse tbcir intelligence A distinction is made in ths 
curriculum between rural and urlnn scbools Stress is laid on practical work in the 
school garden with a view to early training in the opei-ttiona of agriculture In fact the 
introduction of nature study has been one « f the greatest reforms of the primary sil ool 
curriculum Ihe number of classes has been diniiuished, while at the same time the 
lower primary course has been made as far os possible, self contained for those pupils 
whose circumstances will not i dmit of their etudvtng to tho end of the full course ’’ 

Of the prospects of this scheme tlie report saj^ It is impossible to say 
how far the new curriculum is bLely to accomplisti its object, as it came into 
force onlj on the 1st of Jatiuaij 1912, but it is to be feared that as with the 
curneulurn which it replaces the want of qualified teachers will prov e a t-tum 
bling block There can however be no doubt that it is a great advance upon 
the old curriculum and tliat if competent teachers were available, it would be 
more successful 

288 In the United ProrinceA there has been no change The cum 
culum sajs Mr de la Fosse is practicall} identical in rural and urban 
schools the only difference being tfiat drawing and object lessons are made 
compulsorj at an earlier stage in urban schools The majority of the boys 
attending both kinds, of schook belong to the same class, viz the literary 
castes and require the same kind of instruction Moreover the staple of 
education in our elementary schools consists of the three R s and these are as 
necessary to the village bc^ as to the town boy , for it is or should be the 
object of all to be able to read vmte and reckon Simdarly simple drill and 
physical exercises arc snitable for all dasse^ of scholars It is possible to 
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adapt object le^ssons to the diflereiit Upes of scholars, but they hardly count 
as a meins of difTorcntiation The foUonmg remarks are of interest — 

“Suggestions luve keen niiide from timo to time by jersons interested in tie 
education of the misses hut not tficmsehrs directly concerned with it, for making the 
courses of stud\ more useful and Oierch\ rendering pnmuty instruction more attractive 
The question was first nisei in the Legislitive Connril by a non official member, whether 
it would not be well to introduce into tho curriculum subjects more closely related to 
the cierj daj life of tho peojilo iind ifler some discussion there it was referred to the 

committee on runl education, mcntione! alxiTe There are two schools of thought 

outside tho dcjurtniint — wide as tho pi Us isunder in regard to what elementary schools 
should teach one set of ojuiiion would ulilirc llio schools for the dissemination of useful 
infiirnnlion, on such sul jeets as ngricuUure, sanititinn, inibna, jdague, hydrophobia 
sntke bite, rent and rcieniio law, co-operaliTo b-inking the silk industry, and even the 
stale of the anm market, the other would confine instruction strictly to the ‘three R’s,’ 
not cTcn oilmitting dnwing or clay modeniug, obscrration lessons or geography 
Amidst tho bewildering mutlitulc of tounsellors the dcpirtment Las kept on its course 
undisturbed, Ldding fist by tin guiding principle that a school is first nnd last a 
training ground of faiulty md that nothing which cannot be made to minister to that 
purjKise Ins anj claim in ultuissiou into lU courses of instruction That in refusing to 
turn aside it Ins satisfied neither pirty goes without saying and that not a few hard 
things liaie been said nl nut it was to ho expected, hut the enthusiasts for useful know 
ledge nre apt to loiget tint just ns you cannot pour o quart of liquid into a pntpot, 
there IS n limit to the amaunl and nature of what can he stuffed into a child s head On 
the other hand the ‘ three It’s ’ are not in themselves a sufficient training for the intelli 
genre Tho powers of observation and reasoning need to be cultirated, and no harm 
will ho done hv using things of cverj day life for observation lessons and by training 
hind and eve bj iiioans of simple drawing and modelling A little ‘local geography' 
too will help to quicken a child's interest in its suirouodiDgs It is alleged that the 
country folk object to their children spending timo at school on studying anything hut 
the ‘ tlireo It's ' , but thiir real ohjccFion is not to Ibeir learning other tLmgs, bnt to the 
poor results of the litenry instruction given If by awakening the intelligenie gene- 
rally the child s progress in its studies were ictclemted and its memory made more 
tcientive, there would le k« indiffctence to cducatMn on the jiart of the people “ 

Some cliauge, however, le coiiteiiiphted 'IJie question ' whether n 
directly rur/il auiJ even Rgnculturil bias cowW be gnen to eJementaiy educu 
tion with a view to rendering it alike more attractive and more useful to the 
cultivating classes was taken up by government in 1009 and a special and 
rcnreseiitatne coinnnttee was appointed to iiivestigile the matter, to under 
take the preparation of a new senes ot readers and draw up a syllabus t f 
object lessons for use in primary schook The committee has met several 
times, passed many resolutions done a good deil of work through its sub 
committees, and has submitted to govcininent a svlJabus of object lessons 
suitable for introduction into primary schools It has also proposed certain 
modifications m the curiiculum But its work is stiU unfinished and none of 
its recommendations has jet seen the light 

2S9 The Punjab oilers a plain cuniciiluiii which includes object lessons (/) tn ihe 
and (m the fifth standaid) hygiene but excludes history and (till recentlj ) Punjab 
drawing and manual training Mi Godley says — 

“ At the close of tho period uuiler review a simplified course of study suitable for 
all villagi schools was jrepared on the lines of the rural school curriculum The 
general adoption of this course will dispense with the necessity of retaining a separate 
class cl ‘ town ’ schools as d sUnct from the anglo-vemacnlar depirlnieata and btanches 
of secondary schools The weakest features of the teaching in village schools have been, 
as before tbc modern lunovations, bookkeeping land records pra tical mensuration 
and olject lessons CBpceiilly the last named The Delhi inspector says 'A few 
schools have small gardens contniniug plants included tn the syllabus but attempts aro 
seldom made to demonstrate the lessons by means of fresh plants and living animals 
Half the lessons selected for each class are on the objects peculiar to the locality so 
that the teachers may have no difficulty in collecting materials to illustrate them but 
this principle is not well understood For instance, the lessons on plants, flowers and 
fruits are not always taught during their season, and the order of the list is slavishly 
followed ’ The Jullundur inspector says ' I notice tho same grotesque object lessons, 
the same unreal teaching of arithmetic the same formal map drawing and map pointing 
in geography the same sing song recitation and the same indifference to practice in 
speech that marked the teaching four years ago ’ Mensnxation 13 sometimes well taught 
where an itinerant fjvrdauiar is employed The Kawalpindi inspector discerns an im. 
provement in the teaching generally hut the common impression seems to be that pro 
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Manual 

(raining 


gress H held Inck bj tlie jncompeUoct. of a large inimber of teiclicrs, nllLough {bore are, 
of course, bright exceptions ” 

290 Ihc Burma cirmciilum published m 1003 04 and Ins undergone 
only minor modifications It liastoofier adaptations for iiion istic schools and 
IS peculiar in leaving physical instruction an optional subjc-ct Mr. Govern 
ton says — 

“iLn its present form it compriies, ss compulsory subjects, Butines® (or other >cr»a 
cular), arithmetic, object lessous, getgrapby and cerUin kindergarten uccDjntions 
Monastic managers who, nn ‘ cuD<t.ientiaus grounds' object to the two last are pir 
mitted to dispense with kiudergirten and lu (ike I’lli in lieu of either object leJ^ns or 
geography Schools which take this cumeiilum are classed as ‘A' schools, ind nre 
required by th« code ((bough tin requirement lias not been sestrely pressed in praetice) 
to take IQ optional subject, eg, drill, drumng, miuual training Schools, howeser, 
which cannot cope with this curriculum tuaj be enrolled and nided us ‘ B ’ schools, for 
which no detailed courses arc pre-icnbcd by the depirtment, managers being required 
onl) to teach the ‘ 3 It’s ’ to the satisfaction of the deputy lusiicctot It was hoped that 
the proTiston fur 'B' schools nouM attract a considerable number of unregistered 
monastic schools The total number of * It ' ecbix'ls on tlio register is 570 of which 
d62 onlv an. mona*lie As the inspcetur of schools, Irrawaddy, writes, ' I’omjgts, for 
whom it was chiefly intended, do not care to lie classed ns managers of inferior public 
uislilulii us ’ At the same lime it they cannot grapple with the ‘ A ' curriculam they 
should not expect to receive the * A ’ gnnts or status " 

291 llie cbanctenstics of (he Central Prorituei, curriculum are the 
siniphfietl half time svstem, (he stress laiil (in rural schools) on nature study, 
instruction lu the village map, mental arithmetic problems, and other utdi 
tarian subjects, and the universil tcaclung of deskt fasrat, a Sj’Stem of milt 
geuous esertiscs, which, first organised in this put of ludin has now spread 
to other provmceo Mr Wright says — 

“The character of the schools is on the whole very good The curriculuu is not 
altogether satisfactory, but is under revision The worst feature of the post has been 
tho poor quality of the text Ihm Ls )>oiIi m subject natter nod language Tlie provision 
of good books has been taken up ind will be earned through as speedily ns the arduous 
nature of the task allows Apitt from purely Uterury work much attention is given t« 
practical knowledge of fttUeart papers and olber matters of nlLice economy School 
gardens are almost universal, and are useful is some places to the adult nlbgcr as well 
as the schoolboy, as forniiog an experimental or demonstrative plot for the growth of 
new vegetables etc ’’ 

292 In ooncluilon. Sir A Bournes warning (quoted above) is to be 
remembered regarding the dangei that the ‘ 3 Es ’ nny be neglected The 
injunction is no doubt a wise one that the pace must not be forced The 
teaching staffs (especially among the pnvitely managed schools of the Ben 
gals) are not competent to swallow new methi^s wholesale, and the effect of 
the curnculi adopted in those piovinccs (or as finally arranged for the new 
presidency of Bengal and the prov nice of Bihar and Orissa) will be watched 
with interest The very shortcomings of the staff — to bo deplored in most res 
peels — may have one advantage — that there is not lihely to he any excessive 
reaction against the due utili 2 ,atton of the child s fucile memory, which the 
ultraprogressive educationist is sometimes inclined to ignore in favour of 
e\clusir^y rational methods thus assuming an amount of reasoning power 
which the child does not possess and which, must be developed pan -passu with 
the attainment of elementary knowledge 

293 It will have been observed thit mmual tr lining is sometimes pro- 
scribed as a subject in primvry schools The training is necessarily of an 
elementary mture — drawing paper coUing ind clay modelling In two pro- 
vinces however, there has beOT a further development In the Punjab the 
elementary industrial school can hardh be distinguished from a primary 
school save in the addition of mdustrial subjects Mr Godley remarks that 
now that manual training is coming to be regarded as a part of general educa 
tion the separation of ^ools which include it into a distinct class parti 
cularly intended for artisans children has ceased to have much significance 
and may lead to confusion In the report of the committee alluded to in para 
granh 40 industrial school, of the Punjab are described as givm" instruction 
in the ordinary literary subjects taught in primary or middle schools and also 
m carpentry or metal work or both The course in carpentry begins with ele 
mentary caning and carries the pupil up to the constniction of simple articles 
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of furniture The teiching m raetil worl is generally confined to the making 
of simple tool*? etc Alxnit the end of the quinquennium the Local Govern 
ment nrojw'^ed the appointment of a special instructor m manual training who 
uoulil organise the classes on nvodern methods and tram up tochers for the 
schools The Government of hfadras has al&o proposed the appointment of 
two instructors in this subject The Government of Burma too has as a 
result of the conference of lOOO sanctioned the establishment of manual train 
mg classes m selected vernamhr schools the revision of grants for this sub 
jpct and the training of the lecnacuhi teaclers at the Government Sloyd 
school at Moiilmem \t certain angl > veimcular schools too and at the gov 
ernnicnt normal scliools them aic Sfovd classes 


T 111 — Tree and eompulsoT}! education 

294 During the qnmnucnnuim elemental^ education was made compnl Mr Gokhah’s 
sory in the State of Baroda and the question was keenly debated of intro Bill 
dncing compulsion into British India On the I9tl March 1910 a resolution 

was moved in the Imperial Legislative Council m favour of free and compul 
sorj elementary education The motion was withdrawn On the 16th March 
1911 the Hon hie Mr Goklnle introduced info the same Council a private 
Bill to make better provision for the cvtcnsion of elementary education 
The measure was a cautious one and made permissive the introduction of 
compulsion First a certain percentage of boys or girls was to be already at 
school in a municipal or board area before the provisions of the Act could be 
^plic<l to tint area the percentage was to lie fi^eil by rules made by the 
Governor General m Council Second the municipality or board might 
when this condition was fulfilled apply the Act to the whole or any specified 
part of Uio area within tlie local limits of its authonly but it was not to be 
incumbent on the antliontr to apply it Third even when the condition of 
school attendance was fulfilled and the local authority desirous of applying 
the Act the consent of the Local Government was necessary before this could 
lie done ^Vherever the provisions of the Act were m force it should be in 
enmbent on the parent of every lioy not under si\ and not over ten years of 
age residing w ithin that area to cause him to attend a recognised school for 
elementary wncation on a ntinilier of davs and for periods to be prescribed by 
the department of public instruction Ample provisions were added for 
coemption in individual cases anil the Local Government might further 
exempt particular clashes or communities from the operation of the Act No 
Ijoy required to attend school should lie charged any fee if his parent s income 
did not exceed Bs 10 a month and other remissions of fees were allowed 
Wlierever the Act had been made applicable to boys it might also be made 
applicable to girls ^cj ool attendance committed were to be appointed 
whose dut> it should 1>e to lodge complaint after warning against parents 
of defaulting Imys Itofore a magistrate TJ e magistrate was to enquire and 
direct the parent to make tie Imy attend If this direction were disobeyed 
the parent was liable to a fine not exceeding Bs 2 for the first offence and 
Bs 10 for repeated non compliance The municipality or district board 
having jurisdiction over an area where the Act applied was fo provide such 
school accommodation as the department considers necessary and to tins 
end It might with the sanction of the Local Government levy a special educa 
tiou rate But the Local Government was also to share in the cost the pro 
portion to he met ly local and provincial funds being prcscnlied in rules to 
be made by the Governor General in Council Such were the mam sections 
of the Bill others dealt vvith child employ'ment 

295 The Council concurred in tl e intWHliirtion of the Bill and opinions 
were inv ited A yeai later Mr Gokhale move I that the Bill be referred to a 
select committee He explained tint thirty three per cent of the children of 
a school going age should be the proportion actually at school before any local 
bodv should be permitted to take up tl e question of compulsion and that the 
proportions in which local bodies and government should share the expense 
of the scheme should be one third and two thirds respectively he also pro 
posed that where education was compulwry it should likewise be free The 
debate extended over the 18th and IQ'h of March 1912 Mr Gokhale based 
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his position on the fnct that while ^ernment was committed to a polic) of 
mass education progresa under a vmnntarj sjatem was liopelessly slow ITe 
regarded the opinions expressed on the Hill ns favourable and the opposition 
to It as largely from official quarters He did not consider the cost in 
superable Reckoning the male population as V2o millions and taking 10 
per cent of it he found that of the 12^ millions to l»e educated four millions 
were already at school and the cost of educating the rem under at Rs o per 
head would be at most 4* crores of rupees of which go\ernmeiit would have 
to find three crores and anotlicr cron for girls, lie suggested the reform 
might be carried out in ten jears and that the cost mmht lie found bj raising 
tlie customs dutj from 5 to 7 per cent which would bring in approaimatelv 
4 crores (nearly £2 700 000) The Bill was officiall} opposed on the grounds 
that there liad been no popular demand for the measure that the Local Gov 
ernments were opposed to it and that the weight though not the majority 
of non official opinion was also hostile while the idea of additional local 
taxation was stronglv opposed It was pointed out that the analogies ot 
Japan the Philippines and Ccjlon on which reliance had been placed were 
misleading also that the compulsoiy sjstcm in Baroda was regarded in the 
reports of the State, as still in the experimental stage tliat the incidence of 
the fines there charged for non attendance was double the incidence of pri 
mary school fees in British India per head of the population and that the 
percentage of literacy had remained far lower than in the neighbouring 
British districts where there was no compulsion The estimate of the cort 
was too low~about half what it should lie— and would provide onlj inefficient 
schools and a short coarse while nothing was allowed for improvement and 
for other branches of edocation There was still room for tlic voluntary 
system the extension of which would be checked by compulsion m mo”e 
advanced areas The average aunual increase of pupils during the last four 
jears had been nearly a quarter of a miHion The expense would be prohibi 
tire and unfair m its incidence The attendanc* committees woulu be in 
elTectual and the creation of any machinery would lead to general hostility 
The Bill was described as premature and calculated to throw back the cause 
of elemeiitarj education The further progress of the Bill was finallj nega 
tnM by 38 votes to 13 

296 The justification of a measure of compulsion nuy bo said to depend 
upon the benefit which that compulsion will confer upon the masses The 
commoditv must be sufficiently go^ to be worth Laving the ■social conditions 
must be such as to create a genuine demand Elementarj education in India 
still awaits many improvements winch only increased expenditure, more 
thorough swpevvvsion and easier methods of cominumcation can effect. The 
acquisition of learning is not a hereditarv tradition with the bulk of the popu 
lation nor (among an almost wholly agricHltiiral and niral community) does it 
pre^nt a necessary condition to comfort and even prospentj, still less (as m 
industrial countries) to the bare maintenance of existence Moreover the 
caste system and the almost complete illitera'*y of women act as serious 
oltetaclcs Ihiring his budget speech in the ITou'^e of Commons on July the 
30tb 1912 Mr Montagu paid a tribute to the aims of Mr Gokhale but was 
unable to share his view that primarj education as it exists at present in 
India Is sufficiently valuable to force it on the whole school going population 
as soon as possible lie pointed ont that the greatest expansion of education 
can be secured not bj making it free or compulsory at once but by the im 
provement and mnltiplication of schools Compulsion really can only be 
worked where education IS popular and where therefore the need of puttint' 
compulsion into force would not show itself to the verj large bulk of the 
population There is not much use in applying it to resentful districts 
In conclusion he quoted the opinion of the Maharana of Hajpipla— a pro 

gressive ruler who has done much to advance education in his State Make 

primary education as free as you choo^ add as many further inducements as 
you can but do not make it compnlaorv In the case of the most advanced 
classes it is absolutely unnecessaiy and would serve only to create irritation 
In the case of the poor backward classes it would inflict barm where good 
was meant would subiect them to great harassment would l;e positivelv cruel 
and unjust and would be deeply though silently resented as such ” 
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297 As regards free education it has already been obserred that th.^ Free 
average annual tee m a boys primary school is 14^ annas 
ID difierent provinces is shown below — 

Pro' o« Awra.o U 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

I’unjab 

Burma 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Cential Provinces and Bcrar 
Coorg 

North West Trontier Province 


The average paid ed icalion 


nonally pa J by a pup I 
Bs A p 
0 11 11 

0 10 3 

1 7 10 
0 4 8 

0 9 2 
10 2 

1 3 1 

0 17 

1 1 11 
0 4 8 


Atekagc 0 14 6 


In 1902 the average fee was just over one rupee In 1907 it sank to 
Re 0 14 1 The comparative lowness of the rate in provinces where the 
board school sjsteni prevails is noticeable During the quinquennium the 
fee in public schools has fallen from Re 0 7-4 to Re 0 6 9, m aided schools 
It has risen from Re 1 1 3 to Re 13 1, and in unaided schools from Re 1 2 8 
to Re 15 3* 


Ordinarily the fee rate is graduated according to the class in which the 
pupil is enrolled In the Punjab it rises from one anna a reenth in the 
lowest to five annas in the highest class The rates however are rendered so 
fluid by the coemption rules that the only useful figure to consider lo that 
given m the preceding table — namely the average fee collection per pupil 
20S In the North West Frontier Province primary education is free 
whether imparted in the primary school or in the lower stages of a secondaiy 
school This change was introduced at the close of the quinquennium In 
Assam the payment of fees in lower primary schools is voluntary In tbe 
mral parts of the Puniah elementary education is largely free, the children 
of agriculturists and village kamtns pay no fees and ten per cent of the pupils 
may also be exempted on the score of poverty In tne United Provinces 
where the fee rate is particularly low large exemptions are permitted for the 
sons of agriculturists The same is tbe case in the Central Provinces which 
show the lowest rate m India — ^]ust over a penny halfpenny a year In fact 
it may be asserted with fair safety that with the exception of the two Ben 
gals where the aided school system prevails elementary education is free for 
those who cannot afford to pay for it In Burma vernacular education can 
be obtained practically free owing to the existence of monastic “chools the 
high fee rate is probably due to tbe charges made in anglo vernacular primary 
schools It is to be remembered that the rates, shown above include not only 
elementary, but also upper primary, classes and m two provinces what would 
elsewhere bs 1 nown as middle vernacular classes When the pupils of these 
higher classes and also the children of the comparatively well to do are e\ 
cepted the rate payable by tbe majority must b“ almost negligible Boohs 
ami slates have to be purchased but the books are generally cheap and jn 
some parts of India a prize giving or local generosity often supplies these 
necessaries wholesale to the poorer children The following passage from 
the Punjab report is of interest — 


"By way of obtaining some illustrative statisticnl evidence of wliat tlie fee pay 
I lents in village schools actuilly amount to the inspeetora were asted to send in figures 
nlating to sis typical villape piimaTy schools m each division showing the number 
of fee layers and free pupils and the nvcMge monthly reahsitions from fees The 
stftteiueuts thus compiled exhibit cunous vamtions One school situated in tUo Deia 
Ghnzi Ivhin district contains 82 pupils none of wlom piy fees Another, jn the 
Jhclura district Ins 90 pupils of whom all Imt two ire exempt Afahe other extrei le 
IS a school in Snlbot where C9 out of 87 ] upils are fee pavers In 22 out of ll e 30 
«cl ools cite 1 tl c majority of tl e pupils pay no fees and in ll of them numbering 5S2 


* Tlio returns show n ronsidersbio increase in the arerase fee ib 
in tl o report b t is poss bt; accounted for Lt the rs s ng of ntM in a 
of certain distnets 


Burtna wh cli is not cxplalneil 
PSlo-Tcrnacular primary school* 



The jjroifeMi 


Surxeya tn 
progress 


Tie method 
pursued in 
Eastern 
Bengal 
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lupils onh -13 nro an avenge of 4 jxr »cl w I Of ll o Inl-il iuiiiIkt <i 

I I'j lU m tl ow k\ «iU nl xt two-f III « j ij f <?* T! e f gutci lu lioito tl it tl nro 
1 inv lonlitici lu t) o I’unjat wl ere ll e J iX inrnt of wl o 1 fee* cirej ti ml nn I t! al 
tie jmporLinrt of ll o «u«stl«n io fir iIh jroimco il cfo erne! lag been gri itlf 
isTggentcil lie «mall pnjinciit mnle !t gotne if tie i r igripultunst j ireulg 
1 cmj rej re* nt» a cegg < t rite tucl ag is alte Iv J ai I I \ tl e npricultunsti lU nnotl er 
form ond is commonl} letied in western countries imm nil cHs»cs of tl o comtnunilj 

The same report sajs tlmt no tiidcncc j< forthconiinj' to slow tint the 
loij of fee? on the scale prcviiling in tint proMiicc (bx no means the lowest 
m India) Ins had an} effect in checking school attendance on the contrarj 
the classes exempted from pajment arc the least read} to send their children 
to school 

29Q In the debates on the subject of free clcmcntin education whicli 
took place in the Imperial Le^jislatnc Council in 1910 and 1911 it was urged 
tint while total exemption was in itself tlcsirible it would be premature and 
impractical so long as llic demand for education was m excess of the su[»p!y 
and 60 long as the supplj of education was limited 1 j financial consick rat ions 
to remit fees ami thcrebj j>ro tanio to mlucc the funds axailahle for its exton 
Sion Nc\crtliclo«3 large ns arc tic fee concessions in the provinces the 
Government of India Ins doclartxl in favour of a larger extenston of free 
clcincntarj education and Ins made tins one of the objects of expenditure 
from Its recent grants 

/\ — Fdurnf lonflf «urrct/» 

300 Perhaps the most im|)orlant departure of the quinquennium 1 as been 
the commencement of a s} stem iiicsurve) of each provmc'o for tl e distrd ulion 
and increase of schools In some prov inccs siicli as the DcngiU the number 
of schools 13 already large for the area to be covered But they arc Kimll 
institutions often overlapping one another their separate cvistcnct makes 
for waste of funds and mcllicicncy Tlicv arc frcqneutlv grouped in favour 
cd localities while otl cr areas arc left unnrovuled Here tl e ibvioiN lolicy 
IS one of concentration— the ot cning oka large cfl cient school in the place of 
several small schools— and of redistribution— ll e Csinhlisl ment of new in 
stitutions in areas of tlic latter kind Tie task is be^et b\ an tlcmentnry 
diiTcuUv — the supply of correct maps especially in a country over much of 
which the vagaries of rivers are constantly changing the face of the earth 
And care has to be exerciscil that a single school Ic not mechanically regarded 
as cfTiciently serving a group of closely situated villages when in truth the 
children would have to cross a deep water cut or a morass in order to attend 
iladias also is thickly schooled anu so are certain j ottions of Borol ay where 
for instance the district of Broach has but seven villa„ia of any size without 
a school In other parts of India there is generally ample room for expan 
Sion little for concentration * 

301 Orders on the subject of educational surveys were issued ly the 
Government of India m 1011 The worl is being pushed on In Madras 
the director himself is undertaking the work The Government of the 
United Provinces has decided that a coinprel on ive survey of tie wl ole 
field of primary education shall be taken at once by a commUtee representa 
tire of official and non olTcnl opinion A detailed survey js being carried out 
in each district of the Central Provinces showing the village? their popula 
tion the position and status of existing schools tl c general principle w ill lie 
the grouping of feeder schools round model vernacular middle schools subject 
to modification in v lew of local conditions 

302 But the labour of mapping alone is a long one and it is yet too early 
to see the results In Eastern Bengal however a survey was coramcnceil in 
1906 in connection with the proposal to establish board schools in those <lis 
tricts (The problem did not arise in Assam where the system of board 
schools already prevailed and where the two div isions possess only one scliool 
respectively for 16 3 and for 14 3 square miles ) The scheme is described m 
detail m a note printed among the proceedings of the Allahabad conference 
to which IS appended a specimen edncational map of a district It involved 
three processes the concentration of grants in over schooled areas the con 

struction of maps and the establishment of board lower primary schools The 
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first was necessary m order to render necessary schools more efficient and 
to save funds for the work of general expansion As was to be expected the 
carrying out of this part of the sdieme was not nnattended with danger and 
difficulty and the report states that the spread of primary education was 
temporarily affected by drastic and indiscriminate action in several districts 
Jsevertheless eien after the withdrawal of grants from schools which over 
lapped with other schools the distribution remains one school for every 2 3 
square miles in the Dacca division for ever} 4 square miles in the Rajshahi 
division and for every 3 5 in the Chittagong division The next task was 
the preparation of maps Inspecting lOTcers says the report are prone 
to neglect the groivth of schools where the population is comparatively 
depressed and where touring is a matter of great difficulty and to congregate 
schools in the larger and more accessible villages It was now decided to 
cover the country ^vlth a network of good schools one in each ‘panchayatx 
union — equiialent in area to about nine square miles A good aided school 
might if uell situated serve as the union school Otherwise a board school 
was established Jfeantime the aided school system was retained — save for 
the withdrawal of grants where schools overlapped — so that the board schools 
u ere linked up b} a finer mesh of privately managed institutions Finally 
Mr Roy thus describes the method of starting these schools — 

Tlie board m consultation mth tbe inspecting stall decides vhat existing schools 
are sufBciently central and successfal to justify trieir coDrers on into boord schools 
and where altogether new schools should be eslal lisbed Programmes are then drawn 
up for gradual execution durinp a genes of years When the particular board schools 
that are to bo established m each year have been selected tbe first step is to obtain land 
for them Proprietors or tenants are generally willing to hand over about half an acre 
of land to the board for this purpose As a legal title is nece«sary type deeds have been 
supplied to boards In the case of tenants who do not possess occupancy rights the con 
currence of the superior landlord has likewise to be obtained For the erection of 
buildings a lump grant is annually made to each board on the assumption that each 
building will cost approximately Its SOO Some local contnbut on however small 
towards this sum is insisted upon in all but the poorest local ties and is as a rule readily 
given When the scheme was initiated a choice between a number of type plans was 

f iven to the boards in order to allow for divers ties of local conditions The material to 
e employed might be wooden frames and bamboo matting mud or rough masonry 
according to circumstances The btuld ng rates again vary cons derably In some 
areas masonry plinths are possible is others their cost is prohibitive The roof is 
invariably corrugated iron with a thick ceibng to red ce tbe temperature T1 e inte 
TIM floor space i* geneiallf from 450 to 600 square feet and there is always a small 
verandah in front In some boards the work is done by contractors but the best results 
are obtained where the villagers themselves erect the schools since there is then no 
scamping and material is suppl ed at low rates Some boards Lave found it worth while 
to employ a special sub overseer for the eupernsion of these works 

Iti Vfivs TimviirtT \ Tirrw ‘cfiWiid ixhttKfn. bftwa 'rWa m Vra 

divisions out of the three 658 good aided institutions serve as union schools 
The total number of ■pancJiayati unions is 4 701 A substantial portion of 
the task has already been accomplished The report pronounces the scheme 
a success Had larger funds been available progresa would have been more 
rapid for as already remarked the people are coming forward with offers of 
land and contributions far in excess of the number of schools which the 
boards can annually undertake The result has been that while the total 
number of school* (board and privately managed) has only slightly increased 
the number of pupils has grown 142 597 and the number per school by 8 

X — The education of those in employment 
303 Poiertv custom and the apparent inutility of education have com Employment 
bined to bring about the general emplovroent of child labour in India This ana education 
acts as one of the most powerful obstacles to the extension of elementary o/cAiWren 
instruction The difficulty and such retnedtes as have been attempted may be 
considered as they affect tfie child of the agncaltunst or the labourer the fac 
tory or tea garden child and the emplpjw of riper years 

304 The problem of tbe agncultunsts or labourers child is at once the (a) o/oon 
largest and the most difficult Tbe small bey is expected to help his parent at cuUunsts 
times of sowing weeding and reaping sometimes to tend the cattle per 
['etiialh and generalh to do odd jobs about the house It mav be surmised 
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tint tlie cluUl too prefers tl e«« out of tloor and active forms of emplo} merit 
to the sedentu) and monotonous confinement of a school Apart from the 
prescription of a aimcnlum avhieh the parent will consider useful and the 
child attractive the obvious re nedj is a lialf lime svstem which vvillprovule 
a simplified form of instniction for those who must spend n portion of the 
day u the fields release them from school in time to perform their labours 
and thus impart education without upscttinft the immemorial domestic 
cconomj of a large fraction of the world s inhahitants The s} steal has l>ecn 
tried and has failed Introduced thirteen }cars ago into the Central Pro- 
vinces it insisted on the attendance of the poorer children only for three 1 ours 
at most in the early morning and was undoubtedly Iicneficml for a t me Put 
the last quinquennial review stated that its effect in overcoming the reluct 
ance of parents had been email nnd that its introduction was unjKipular in 
Berar wliere parents are richer readily pennit their children to go to ‘'chool 
and demand full value for their money A somewhat similar cvperimeiiC 
made in the northern division of Bombay in 1002 was entirely unsucce sful 
Another attempt was made in 1909 in a few schools of that division Here 
however it was confined to the busy agricultural seasons and provided for 
attendance in the afternoon after the return of the children from the fields 
This experiment likewise faileil and was discontinued “ The fact is says 
the inspector that if children arc going to the fields they go there for the 
day and cannot be induced to attend school that dav It is hoped that a 
satisfactory solution has now been found whereby the rudiments of know 
ledge may bo rapidly diffused vhile provision is also made for higher vema 
cular instniction Schools arc to l»e divided into ninl and full primary tl e 
former being merely a truncated form of tl e latter with an identical course 
so far as the teacluug goca In the Punyab tl e half time zamtndart school 
wa* sin ilarly imsiiccc^ful laiijclv because tlie people would not accept a 
curriculum which did not enable the child to proceed further up the cduea 
tional ladder Such of these institutions as survived have been merged into 
the system of rural schools and in 1908 it was found necessary to link up 
the rural school like its rival the town school with the secondary school sys 
tern while retaining certain differences of cnmculum The following 
remarks of an inspector in the Punjab arc significant — 

To tl e few ajyiicaUttmts wl o wish tl eir chil Iren to go out into tl o worl 1 nn 1 
therefore to proceed to n seconlsry cdncition tl e pnmarv school is popuUr rrl ere il 
lends on to the m ddle course and unpopular irhcre its cumoulnm is d stinctirclv ruml 
but to the ordinary viUnge agncnUurwt nshose bo 7 nttends stl no\ fur no renson in 
pnrt c Inr or because be i» asled to hr the local lambnrdar the school is equally com 
plained of for unfitting iln pup Is for field life ofterwarls nnd the mini school cum 
culum is merelv a delusion and a snare The conservative apncultunst is natunllj 
averse to a school ng that seems to him to benefit tl e pnpvl only if he deserts his father s 
occupation 

The fact is that a curtailed school day involves a curtailed curriculum 
The benefits derived from this are not obvious It does not enable a boy to 
proceed to a secondary school Nor does it provide the bov wl o wants only a 
vernacular education with snffcient luiowlrage or mental discipline to pre 
vent his early relapse into illiteracy So much for the rational objections of 
the parent Furtlicr there are powerful counter attractions^ — the sunshine 
the free life the fascination of the hereditary labour in the fields and the 
healthful weariness that it induces 

(1) of labourers 305 There are other types of labourers in the village — weavers fisher 

efc men tanners scavengers etc Here the dilTicnlties of early emplovment are 

enhanced by tho«e of caste prejudice The education of these •y^ctions of the 
community will be treated of — ^so far as it is capable of treatment — in tl e 
chapter dealing with depressed classes But the following passage from the 
United Provinces report may fitly be quoted here — 

The school go ng populahon his from t me iinineinonal been confined to the 
h gher or clean castes and the idea of throwing them open to tl e lou- castes 1 as been 
repugnant to the Ind an in nd But latelv » certain a-rnonnl of interest has been dis 
plave 1 in the depressed classes by leaders of Opinion but generally tl e interest has not 
got beyond nendem c d scuss on of the daims of all to edneat on St 11 the recognition 
of the r pht is something This year however cases are reportel of actual vroik be ng 
attempted in. different parts of tho province more cspecvallv in lleemt and Bel ri Ban 
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The inspector thus describes the school he Tinted in Dehra Dun Excellent work is 
being done and boys are all very keen They com© along as soon as their work is over « 

and stay for about two hours They are taoght reading writing and a little arithmetic 
The schools are conducted by the Arja Samaj and as far as I remember there are about 
150 boys IE the three schools that are being maintained In Gorakhpur the district 
board hsTB proauded teachers (three appointed by the Salration Army and two by the 
board) in five dom colonies The doms are said to be mnch opposed to the education of 
their children and the progress up to the present is meagre hut as the cl airman remarks 
they started as an eiperiment and may poss bly prove the pioneers in low caste educa 
tional institutions In Allahabad and Benares there have been meetings to discuss 
schemes for educating artisans and domestic servants children but subscriptions dil 
not flow m readily and the promoters seem to be rati er discouraged They need not 
anticipate anyth ng but sympathy and help from gOTernment should anything come of 
tl eir efforts 

306 Compared with the problem of the preceding paragraphs that of (c)tn/flcf ory 
* factory children is minute in size but important by reason of the desirability emjiloy 

of placing things upon a proper footing while th^ are of manageable dmien 
sions in view of the possibility of a sudden industiial evpacsion The Fac 
tory Labour Commission of 1908 did not consider that factory owners should 
be compelled to provide elementary education for the children employed since 
education in India is not coropulsory but they thought everything should be 
done to afford facilities and that the only solution was the establishment of 
special schools for factory eliildren at suitable centres close to the factories 
\vh“re the course of instruction would be repeated twice a day for the benefit 
of each set of half timers and the maximum attendance for each set would be 
tivo hours These special schools would have to be financed by the local 
authorities but factory owners would probably assis* They also suggested 
that the child of thirteen jears of age uho could produce a certificate of 
proficiency should be permitted to work as a young person if pronounced 
physically fit ^Vhe^e industries are small and scattered or wh^re emplco 
ment is of an intermittent nature organisation lo difiicult But the Govern 
ment of India have urged the importance of adequate arrangements m larger 
centres especially in cotton and jute mills where it is probabl'^ that about 
37 000 children are employed Government oiunicipalitie? and mill owners 
separately or in combination have opened schools at a considerable number of 
the»e centres — at Madras Bombay Ahmedabad Hooghlj Caivnpore Agra 
and Nagpur Often the apathv or hostility of the hands acts as a check to 
attendance or quicl ly empties school and where pressure is brought on 
children to attend by the mill ownc> the children sometimes lea%e the null 
Figures of attendance are available for four province^ containing about half 
the children thus employed About 16 per cent of the children are at school 
Disappointing as the result is it is to be remembered that the iiercentage of 
those at school to the children of a school going age t>i all kinds lU India is 
but 17 7 The problem is a difficult one and calls for constant effort 

307 There is another class of organised and concentrated employment (d) on tea 
on the tea gardens These are situated chiefly m Assam The question of gardens 
the education of tl e children of the garden labourers Ins for some time 
attracted the attention of government and certain of the eniplojera have 
opened schools on their estates at their own expense During the qumquen 

mum the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam deputed an officer to 
enquire into the conditions of education It was found that the majority oi 
boys and practically all the girls grow up illiterate It was suggested that 
managers should be offered the choice of schools entirely maintained by govern 
ment of aided half time schools under the control of the employer but open 
to regular insj ection and of unaided chools under the same management and 
open only to informal visits from government officers A programme was 
drawn up a financial scheme was framed and money was allotted It is yet 
too early to judge of the success of these mea<«ures But the report sufficiently 
indicates the difficulties that may be anticipated Some of the schools whicl 
were established hav e already collapsed* In the Rajshahi division of Eastern 
Bengal a fair number of schools have been opened but the attendance seems 
to !« mediocre 

303 There are night schools for adults Th^ are intended to provide "^ighC schools 
education for day labourers who desire to extend the education they received 
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Continuation 

schools 


Dsfinttion 


A umber of 
schools and 
fupils 


IS bojo or to rcp'iir its omission Ordminl} thcj nro free scliools conducted 
by the teachers of daj schools who thus earn some additioml grant In some 
places metnlx'rs of the police chapra^^ts and domestic sonants are reporlo<l 
as attending them Hut as t ointed out in the llombay report tliey are most 
likelj to succeed in industrial centres Thus iliore has liccn slow but stcadi 
increase in Ilomhaj from 06 schools \ ith illOS jnipils to 101 schools with 
2 571 pupils and in Bengal from 73 1 schools w ith 18 72a pupils to 028 school-, 
with 17 215 pupils In Lastem Bengal and Assam on the other hand wlicre 
there arc few industrial centres apart from tea gardens there has l>ccn 
decline nor is this to Iw wonderwl at since the report apjears to indicate 
that the attendants arc rati/ats The comparatncl} small increase in Bom 
ba} IS attributed hj one of the inspectors to the poor instruction and the non 
payment of fees and the report considers there is little future for such insti 
tutions In the Bengal report the opinion of Rai Sahib Bhagaaati Sahn\ (an 
additional inspector) is quoted to the effect that so long as the labourer for 
whom this class of schools is intended can earn a decent living w ithout o<luca 
tion there will not be any real demand for such schools and a night school 
in the sense of a continviation Mibool is out of the question so long as cduca 
tion IS not regarded as an end in itself A popular night class is attached 
to the industrial school at I iicknon and another also fairlj successful to tin* 
at Gorakhpur Perhaps their comparative nopularitj is to be partlj assignctl 
to the nature of the institutions to which tnej arc attached at Lucknow, m 
response to the request of the lalmurcrs the workshops have been throwm 
open at night in order tint the learners maj studj modern machinerj m 
operation 

300 A special kind of institution is mentioned in iho Bengal report— con 
tinuation schools for those whose education has been slight and who also 
desire instruction in technical and commercial subjects Tlicir numlicr has 
declined but thei contain over 4 000 pupils and government contributed 
nearly Rs 13 000 to their cost In addition to other defects they h ue not 
bwn established at centres of trade and industrj and their condition is at 
present the subject of enquiry 

\I — Middle reTTiacular schools 

310 The middle vernacular school had its origin in the United Provinces 
where it formed part of Mr Thomasons sistem It is a kind of glorified 
primary school situated in a laigo village and continuing elementarj instnic 
tion generally through two standards bejond the upper pnmarj The 
classification of these institutions »s a difiicultj Under orders issued in 
1883 they were placed among secondary schools hut as regards both their 
character their intention and their effect thej belong to the pnmarj school 
system and they are now classed as such in hfadras and Bombaj They con 
tain all the classes of the primary school in addition to the additional w 
called middle classes Thej carry the education of the aillage boy whoso 
parents desire for him something better than mere elementary instruction 
to a stage which will enable him to appreciate the literature of the vernacular 
and imbibe slightly advanced knowledge in geography history and perhaps 
science They prMuce the material from which are found the moat promis 
ing teachers of vernacular institutions in some provinces indeed they con 
tarn small training class« as well as classes of general instruction 

311 In the middle vernacular school the time of the pupil is not taken up 
nor the contmuitj of his studies broken and retarded by the necessity of 
learning a foreign language In Madras and the Bengali indeed English is 
admitted In the two latter provinces it forms a voluntarj subjrot the 
introduction of which was popular owing to the fact that tlie general curn 
culum was the same in secondary and m primary schools The sharp distinc 
tion now draivn in Eastern Bengal and Assam between the courses m middle 
vernacular and middle English sdiools and the reservation of middle verna 
cular scholarships to schools of that denomination have largely reduced the 
nmnhere of those reading English in the former kind of school 

312 Owing to tlie increasing popularity of English education the gn 
dual decline and final eitmction of middle vernacular schools are commonly 
prophesied Let the number «5hows an increase— from 2 039 schools with 
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3S,373 pupils in the middle stage in 1907 to 2,191 schools with 45,404 pupils in 
the middle stage in 1912 Of tiie schools, 929 ar«^ under public managemeut, 
and 1,262 under private management The increase of pupils has taken place 
mainly in the United Provinces and Burma, m Bengal and Eastern Bengal 
and Assam there has been a decline On the whole, the average attendance 
at a middle vernacular school has risen and is now 94 against 90 in 1907 
The increase in enrolment is shared by aU provinces save the United Provinces, 
ivhere (notuithstanding a large increase m the total numbei of pupils) the 
number per school has declined 

313 Expenditure has risen from n^rly 12^ to nearly 15J lakhs out oi Exi^endilure 
which almost 11 lakhs is found from public funds The average cost of a 

school IS Rs 705 a year and that of educating each pupil IS Rs 7\ This rate 
of expenditure is unquestionably too low for a type of education on which the 
future welfare of all vernacular schools so largely depends The middle 
vernacular school deseiwcs every encouragement for the sake of the interest 
which it IS capable of evoking in the study of tlie vernacular and the material 
which it supplies to the normal schools 

XII — School age and literacy 

314 The population of the area covered by this report is now over 255 The number of 
millions The number under instruction is 6,780,721, or 17 7 of the children under 
population of a school going age, if we reckon this as 15 per cent of theprunary 
total But tlie figure of pupils includes those who are at higher institutions instruction 

In order to ascertain the number undergoing elementary education, it is 
necessary to calculate, not tlie total number of pupils, nor yet the number in 
primary schools, hul the number actually reading in the primary stage 
whether of elementary or of secondary schools The number of these m 
public institutions is just belovV 5^ millions To this must be added those 
who are reading m ' other schools,’ since these are mainly primary, and also 
those in such private schools as give elementary instruction m the vernacular 
The total will then be — 

. Doji 0 rli Total , 

In pnmarv »Hge of palUo schools 46C1,10I 833,815 5,404,4'16 

lit other public schools 121513 21,283 ^ 145,748 

In elementary private ecliooU (eicbiog a 348,150 20,878 867,0^4 

vernacular 


Totau 6,131 770 876,426 6,007,108 


The number of children under primary instruction may thus be taken 
as 6 TTiillions, ot 15 7 pci cent of the population of a eelvaol going age Tivo 
years ago the answering figure was 4,’g millions of pupils , the increase 
during the quinquennium has been nearly li*o millions 

315 The causes which depress the number under instruction in India are Eetardiny 
the slight demand for education in an agricultural country, the early employ causes. 
raent of children, the diversity of castes and religions, the existence of large 
depressed communities aud the social position ot women. The' influence of 

this last cause is both direct and indirect So far as education and literacy 
are concerned, the female population may almost be ignored The reaction 
on the male population cannot be estimated , but, when half the population 
grows up practically illiterate, the incentive to ^ucation in the other half 
must be sensibly lowered, and, where home education is a thing almost 
unknown, the figures of litervcy are affected and education does not bulk 
as a customary and natural adjunct of life ^ 

316 Of the male population of a school going age 29 8 are in educational Education and 
institutions of all grades Of the six mtllion children under primary literacy among 
education approximately 5,132000 are males , that is, about 26 per cent olmales 

the male population of a school going age is under primary instruction Of 
the total male population of British India 110 per mille arc literate (These 
figures may appear inconsiitent with those given in paragraph 320 for 
both sexes , but the litency thp’^ is for the most literate quinary period ; 
in the present case the percentage of literacy- is reckoned for all ages, 
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including cluldliood wlitn the percentage is nfltiinll} iiisigniCcant) If 
lake live itnle popuHUon o%ct 10 jcir^ of age, the pcrMutago of litcracj is 
15 1 

Tlclmgihoi 317 It is important m judging the >ahie of the erluc'ition given to con 

seJool Uje sider the Icngtii of school hie and the effect upon litcncj In 1012 figures 
ivcre collected showing the classification nnd anprovim-itc ago of the inijoritv 
o*f pupils in ordmarj scliools throughout India The composite table com 
piled Irom these figures is shown ns general tabic X- The classification differs 
slightly in prtninccs eg some ha%c no infant classes so mmctl others ha>t 
one and others two such classes Ilencc the figures m columns A and B aud 
to a less extent the figures under other columns base had to lie adjusted eo as 
to produce a uniform classification It is necc-sarj to consider here only the 
primary stages Pupils under secondary education number 353 000 , nud 
this IS the number contained in columns ^ I to X and a portion of V It will 
suffice therefore to consider the columns A to V, which may be taken as 
show ing the pupils under primaiy instruction 

318 The calculation of the aierngc school life which maj be deduced from 
these figures is iiccLSsarilj based upon a considerable number of assumptions 
and approximations It maj be assumed that each child ixading in a higher 
stage has read in tiu. stage before also that the time taken hj each pupd m 
passing through each stage is a jear The particulars recorded for eacii age 
do not bear out the atcuracj of thc>c assumptions but age figures in India 
cannot be ugarded with anj ixlinnce Further, the proportion of children 
who hare read for an) given period depends not on tne number of children 
shown in the lower stages m this table but on the figures which would have 
been shown in tables for previous vears had such figures been collected This 
nia) be rectified by a«suming (what is approximatel) correct) that the numbers 
attending school in recent jears hare bwn increasing at the rate of five per 
cent per annum The method of calculation is shown in appendix 'VvII 
The average school life of the primar) pupil (that is of the great hulk of 
pupils) 19 approximately 3 83 jears. 

319 It IS interesting toob<erre that the provincial tables show that school 
life IS longer whore the board scliool sj-stem prevails e g the age is ver> short 
in BengaV moderate m Madras tomparatvael) long m Bombay the Untteil 
Provinces and the Central Provinces Exceptions are the Punjab and 
Burma The organisation of classes in the Punjab doubtless causes the 
school age as calculated to appear shorter than it reallj is in Burma the 
public schools educate less than half the pupils and presumably draw those 
v%bo would naturallv stay a considerable tune under instruction thus 
Mtiating the comparison 

The grottih oj 320 Before full deductions can be made from these figures it is neccaSary 

lUemcg to consider the important question of literacj and illiteracy At the census 

of 1901 It was found that of the total population of India (both British India 
and native State*) 53 persons in ever) thousand were literate At the census 
of 1911 it was found that the number had risen to 59 per mille The following 
t‘>ble gives the comparison as regards age and sexes — 
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These figures are for the whole of India inclusive of native States and 
other portions not dealt with in this review In British provinces literates 
number 62 per mille in native States and agencies 46 per mille 

321 It IS important to remember that the definition of literacy adopted in 
1911 differed from that of 1901 and likewise from tliat prescribed for earlier 
enumerations In 1881 and 1891 the population was divided into thret- 
categories— the literate the learning and the illiterate In 1901 the class of 
‘the learning was dropped and literacy was defined as the ability both to 
read and to write any language In 1911 the <kfinit\on was ability to write 
a letter to a friend and read the answei to it Hence those who can read 
but not write are not numbered amon^ tlie literate and their number is 
doubtless large These changes have had two effects first as was remarked 
in the census report for 1901 the tendency of the enunmrators was probably 
to omit from the category of the literate those persons who were still under 
instruction even though they had passed beyond the preliminary stage of 
education This would depress the figures for the age period 10—15 
and would account for the large difference between the figures in that and 
the ne\t age period (As this consideration affected comparison with the 
figures of 1881 and 1891 the Censns Commissioner suggested that the 
comparison should be of tliose over 15 years of age and that it be assumed 
that all who at the two first enumerations, were classed as over 15 years and 
as ‘learning' should be reckoned ns literate The result of this when 
computed for all India is a proportion of 82 literates per mille as against 
74 in 1901 ) Second tho more stringent definition has doubtless excluded in 
1911 persons whose attainments would in 1901 have entitled them to be 
classed as literate Tins is particularly remarked in the report from Burma 
where the proportions of literacy were found to have undergone reduction 
especially in tiiose areas where the fongyt Kyaung (or monastic school) is 
most prevalent presumably because the measure of education attained in 
these indigenous institutions was insufficient to enable its recipients to 
comply with the new condition As will be noticed later on girls are excluded 
from monastic schools And it is significant that in Burma while the 
percentage of literacy has risen during the decade ending 1911 from 216 to 
222 per mille for the total population it has fallen as regards the male 
population from 378 to 370 and has risen os regards the female from 46 
to 61 In the figures for all India the stagnation for both sexes in the age 
period 0 — 10 and the actual retrogression among males during that period are 
doubtless due to the more exacting definition This re-'enes further 
confirmation from Madras where the definition now prescribed throughout 
India was adopted m 1901 and ivhere the increase id Jitency amounts to 28 
per cent as against JC per cent for the rest of India 

822 It IS necessary briefly to compare the literal^ figures for different Literacy in 
provinces This is shown m the following diagram in which a shaded \vas AiQererd 
represents literacy among males a block line among females The diagram praviKces 
has been kindly supplied by the Hon ble Mr Gait the Census Commissioner 
It does not show Fastern Bengal and Assam the figures for which are 
included in Bengal while those for the new province of Bihar and Orissa 
have been separated 

Diagram showing the tiumher of 'persons per 1 000 in each province n ho are 
literate 
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It Will be seen that 00101 ^ provinces Burma where caste and furda are 
unknown and wliere theie is a finnly ^tablished system of indigenous schools 
easily takes the first place A second locality where education is compara 
tuely widespread is the extreme south of India This is not so clearly shown 
in the Madras figures But the southern districts of Madras show a high per 
centage, the little province of Goorg is contained in this area, and so ate the 
native States of Cochin and Travancore where literate males are about 250 
and literate females about 60 per thousand In these areas there is a large 
Indian Christian, community amounting to 25 per cent of the population 
Bengal Madras as a whole and Bombay come next with their comparatively 
large record of British rule their sea boards their marketable crops and 
the former with its tradition of learning its large middle class and the 
mental agility and taste for sedentary employment which characterise its 
inhabitants The United Provinces the Punjab and the Central Provinces 
are the most backward among the laiger administrations These are land 
locked territories highly agricultural considerable tracts are inliabited by 
lack ward communities and in some parts education was almost unknown 
before the British occupation Needless to say literacy is much commoner 
in the cities than m rural tracts — 303 per mille of males and 91 per roille 
of females As for the knowledge of English it is spreading rapidly 1 7 
million now know English — an advance of 50 per cent on 1901 

General cow 323 The general inferences which ne may draw are as follows (t) 

cliMions re Literacy has increased during the decade which 6egan a year before the com 

gardiixg growth mencement of the quinquennium ending 1906 07 and closed a jear before the 
of literacy end of the quinquennium under review The increase reckoned on actual 
figures has been from 53 to 59 per mille reckoned on the population over 16 
jears of age from 74 to 82 per mille (u) The increase has been proportion 
atelj greater among girls than among bojs representing an advance of Cl per 
cent in the case o£ the former of 15 per cent in the latter This is especiallv 
shown by the low proportion of female literates of 20 jears and upwards 
as compared with that m the age periods 10 — 15 and 15—20 years Some of 
the census reports notice this striking advance (itt) The general increase is 
to some extent mmimisod by the more stringent definition of literacy 
which has been adopted 

Compamon of 324 A comparison between the figures of education and those of literacy 
figures of produces some interesting results It is generally supposed that in the 
Vacation wUh majority of cases the results of education in India are not permanent The 
those of truth of this supposition may be roughly tested by comparing the proportion 

literacy of pupils in a period of five years and the proportion of literates in some 

subsequent period of five years with the actual population living during those 
periods The periods taken may be from 5 to 10 ^ears of age for education 
and from 15 to 20 years for literacy It is undesirable to take the inter 
vening quinary period since those at school during it are fast diminishing 
and those reckoned literate are probably minimised by the fact that many are 
still under instruction Tlic result 13 that 108 per mille of the population 
from the completion of tl e fifth to the completion of the tenth year are under 
education and 91 per mille are literate from the completion of the fifteenth 
to that of the twentieth year It would however be dangerous to accept 
this as even an appTox«natel> correct calculation Ages m India are 
diffcnlt to ascertain and the figures for age* given in general table X conflict 
with those given for clashes It is safer to ignore the ages and simply take 
the earliest period of five jears schooling assuming that the children at school 
(luring these five stages are aged about 5 to 10 years This gives 148 at 
school in every thousand of the children lietween those ages If 01 per mille 
are subsequentiv literate tl en 39 per cent of those educated rapidly lose the 
benefit of theic edimatvon The caVaiKtvon vs vvt^ated hj the facts that the 
literates are the product not of the figures for 1912 but of smaller fimires in 
e irlier voars and that general table X does not show quite the full “number 
of those under priina^ ediumtion These two causes of error act in opposite 
ilircrtions and may taken as roughlj cancelling each other The failure 
of education to producjc htenej in 39 per cent of those educated may be 
assigned to the short school age nnd to tlie fart that tlie schooling takes place 
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at a ^ery early age whea its effects are easily effaced In Burma alone the 
percentage of literacy between the ages of 15 and 20 exceeds (and largely 
exceeds) that of education for an earlier period of five years The explanation 
IS that elementary instruction is largely given in monastic schools, many of 
which are unrecognised and hence not included in the figures on which this 
calculation is based, and whose figures (even if they were included) would 
probably be under stated 
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/ — Introductory 

32j 1 bo ptts>cnt cliapter deals Willi law tticdtciQc engmeermg agncul 
lure and allied subjects Not all tbe institutions concerned are administered 
bj tbo departments of cduuation Law and engineering colleges and schools 
are noinmalh under the local directors or universities but their idministra 
tion is largeh influenced by tfie educational policy of the High Courts and 
the Public \\ orks Departments CcrUiiti legal examinations are for ex 
ample controlled absolutely by the High Courts while the umversities con 
trot others Medical institutions arc under l!>c supervision of the medical 
dupartments Agriculture and forestry are not administered by the Depart 
ment of Ldiicatiou and the final authority on these subjects in India is the 
Department of Ile\cnuc and Agriculture Veterinary work is also dealt with 
ID the same department 


//—La Iff 

320 Ihcro are \ anous grades of legal practitioners in India Advocates Legal practi 
or ra/ifsofalligli Court practise before that court (but the latter do not save turners and 
at hladras and Allahabad practise on its original side) Pleaders »ud thetrquahfiea 
muUttars practise in tbe sulxirdmatc courts save m the Punjab Burma andtiffiu 
Central Provinces where first grade pleaders arc allowed to practise in the 
Chief Court of the [irovinco Admission to the rolls and tbe qualifications 
for admission are decided by the chartered High Courts of Calcutta Madras 
Bomba) and Allahabad ana also (subject to the Local Goiermnents approval 
of the rules framed under the Legal 1 ractitioners Act) by the non chartered 
Chief Courts of the Punjab and Burma The liich and Chief Courts are 
also empowered to make rules (subject to previous sanction of tbo Local Gov 
ernment in tlw case of Chief Courts) for the qualifications admission and 
certificates of |)cri.ons deemed proper to be enrolled as pleaders of subordinate 
courts The usual qualifications recognised are (0 a call to tbe bar of England 
or Ireland or enrolment as an advocate of the principal courts of Scotland 
(ii) the passing of an Indian university degree in Jaw — the BL or LLB 
the M L or LLM the D L or LL D (ii») the passing of the pleadership 
exaniinatiou prcscnlxd and conducted by the court itself (iis) the passing of 
a minor examination such as that h r mnlhtars generally held by the court 
The qualifications carrj different privileges under different courts Calcutta 
admits as advocates onlv barristers of England or Ireland and advocates of 
Scotland and now likewise insists on a j cars practice in chambers m England 
(unless the candidate is a member of the faculty of advocates in Scotland) and 
cither three years education in addition to this in tbe United Kingdom or a 
degree of a universit) cither of the United Kingdom or of India Other 
courts recognise the same but Lave not adopted the added conditions — save 
that the Boi ibay High Court requires a years practice in chambers but they 
also recognise Indian qualifications Madras admits masters of laws of the 
Madras University after a period of further study Bombay admits bachelors 
of laws of the Uniicrsitj of Bombay aftei attendance and a further exami 
nation ^Ulahabad admits LL D s of the University of Allahabad, the Pun 
jab admits pleaders of the first grade who have practised for ten years (five 
of these in the Chief Court) or for three years in the Chief Court after obtain 
ing the degree of doctor of laws of the Ftmjab University Bombay and 
AHahabad also admit High Court or first grade pleaders after ten years prac 
tice and under certain conditions Madras and Burma admit advocates of 
other High Courts 

327 The qualification for enrolment as a void is usually the bacheloi 
ship of law with some further distinction— either honours at the examination 
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or a further test or a certain number of years of practice A law degree is 
no* insisted on at Bombay and Allahabad proiided the prescribed esarai 
nation is passed, but at the latter High Court tno aears attendance at a law 
college 19 required A pleader must either haie a law degiee or ha>e passed 
the examination presciibcd by the court foi admission to which certain t,Gne 
ral educational qualifications ore usually laid down At Madras the candi 
date for the first grade pleadership must bo a graduate, for tiie second grade 
an under graduate At Calcutta and Allahabad the interniediato standaul 
is required and also attendance at a law class recognised by the court The 
qualification required in a TivUUar is gencnll} the matriculation or its equi 
valent (in the Punjab the intermediate) and a special examination 

328 Ihe pleadeiship examination entitles the successful candidate to 
plead in Bubordmate courts— such as tlio^c of disti ict and sessions judges A 
mulhtar (in provinces where this grade exists) generally jiractises (hut does 
not plead) m tlie courts of Buboidinite judges but in the Punjab he is per 
mitted to practise m all civil courts siiuordiuatc to the Chief Court and to 
plead in ciunmal courts inferior to the sessions court It is not necessary now 
to enter into the qualifications of attorneys or differences of nomenclature 
found in different provinces 

329 This preface is necessary in order to show the preci'se place occupied 
by those who have undergone their legal training in India and the functions 
of the universities in connection nith that training As to the former it will 
have been observed that barristers have generally the advantage over those 
trained in India for purposes of enrolnicnt as advocates and practice upon the 
original side of High and Chief Courts ilic ludnn law degrees can be 
obumed only after graduation m arts or scicnte and success in a search 
log examination ihis has led many Indians to utilise the easier though 
more expensive conditions leading to a call to the bar fbe resultant anomaly 
of England returned barristers of no outsUanding ability ranking above 
purely Indian products of repute and experience Las recently attracted 
attention The High Court of Calcutta has adopted the measures detailed 
above for ensuring a due measure of general qualifications in tbo«e who are 
enrolled as its advocates and the Hi^i Court of Bombaj has prescribed the 
condition of one year s practice in chambers 

330 As to the functions of the universities thc^e bodies presciibe and 
conduct examinations which are recognised b) the courts as qualifying sue 
cessful candidates for enrolment under tbemsclvca oi their subordinate courts 
m Various grades The courts further mal e use of educational institutions in 
that the pleadership classes attendance at which is compulsory before the 
pleadership examination can be attempted are connected with and generally 
held in arts colleges often in combination with law degree classes But the 
fecial examinations for pleaderships aie conducted by the High or Chief 
Courts 

331 Tie story of legal education is told in Mi Nathans review The 
original Acts of incorporation empowered the universities to grant degrees in 
law A sub committee was appointed to consider the legulations for the 
three older universities Instructed to follow the model of the London Uni 
versity it found that the systems of Hindu and Muhammadan law and the 
procedure and practice of Indian courts rendered the mandate impossible of 

close fulfilment Two systems of opposite character evolved tliemselves con 

centration at single colleges m Madras Bombay and the Punjab the growth 
of classes at numerous local colleges in Ben^^al and the United Provinces 
Bombay more properly assumed a mid way position for while the Govern 
ment Law College (more properly an evening school attached to the Elphin 
stone College) alone taught the full course classes attached to other colleges 
could present popils for the preliminary examination — a plan which has 
now been abolishw Both systems proved unsatisfactory and were found to 
produce many graduates in law but few real lawyers but the latter was 
the more unsatisfactory of the two because instruction (inadequate in both) 
was often almost non existent in widely dispersed classes The foUowinir 
quotation from the repeat of the Calcutta University may be taken ^ 
typical — There was not a single college devoted entirely to the teaching of 
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law and judged from tlio point of view of the reqinrcineiits of the new regu 
Intions tliej ucro ill found to bo fir below tbe mark The arrangements 
made ^^erc nhollj inidcqmtc and could only Iks regarded os mere colourable 
compUanco \Mth the regulations Tlic students as a rule were found to be 
irregular and unpiinctinl in their attendance and in tbe majority of cases 
discipline nos found to 1« c\trcmeK la\ The report quotes the opinion of 
Sir Asliutoslj Mill harji the Vice Chancellor — The majority of students 
Inae no l»oks thej do not intend to listen to the lectures very many of them 
are cniplojeil ns teachers in schools or tlerl s in public ofhees and their only 
nnaict) is to get credit for attendance at a certain number of lectures as 
reouircil b\ the uiiner&ilj regulations and it is liy no means an unusual in 
cment for a student to "ct Inmielf markwl iiresent a proxy 

The feature of the quinquennium has I cen the recognition of these facts 
accompanied h) attempts at remedj — the establisimient of central institu 
tions the reform of courses and the improvement of the condition of students 
bj the opening of hostels 

332 \ii) action tending to render loss easy tliecntrj to a remunerative duriwj 

anil attractive professitn is naturallj regarded with some opposition ’Yhethe qmnquen 
dual control over courses and examinations does not facilitate reform It is «ium 
therefore not surprising to find that in the Hengals (where opposition would 

naturallj be most strong) the steps hitherto taken have resulted in a qualilied 
succcs^s Much however Ins lieen accoiimlished I aw colleges and classes* 
numbcrel 35 m 1902 and 33 in 1907 They have now been reduced to 25 
including two colleges which have not lioen shown in the Bengal general tables 
There has Ix-cn no falling off in students who were 2908 m 1902 and now 
arc 3 040 On the other hand not only Ins expenditure risen from 
Us 1 23 780 in 1902 and Us 1 57 008 in 1007 to Hs 2 C4 494 m 1912 but 
expenditure from provincial funds which (owing to tlic cheap «calc on which 
tho schools were run and the thcorj tint thej must paj or more than pay for 
themselves) was a vunui quantity in the two previous cjuinquennia js now 
Rs 37093ajear this means an increase of Rs 40 640 since in 1907 govern 
ment made Rs 3 547 out of its classes T1 e clnnges m the way of concen 
tration of institutions and improvcnent of staff cirriciih and supervision 
are given in detail in tho succeeding paragraphs 

333 Madras Bombaj the Punjab Burma and the Central Provinces (o) Concentre 

each possess one institution the United Provinces Ins five Fastem Bengal twno/teocA 
ami Assam four and Bengal eleven \ng 

In Madras the Government Law College prepares graduates for the B L 
degree and for the fir^t grade plendership examination and those who have 
passed the intermediate for the second grade nlcadersliip It is self sup 
porting The strengthening of the staff was imder consideration at the close 
of the period and Ins since tieen sanctioned The Law College at I ahore is 
maintained hv the nmversity A whole time staff was appointed during the 
quinquennium and expenditure rose from Bs H 345 to Rs 24 585 most of 
which IS covered by fees The vermtiilar classes have been abolished the 
examination results improved and a hostel opened In Ponhav too there is 
now only one institution — the Government Law Sclool (classed as a college) 

At the beginning of the niiinqiienniiim six mofutsil colleges were also recog 
nisccl os preparing for tlie preliminarv IT D In 1907 Dr Selby pointed 
out that if a full time college with non practising tutors could be estnlhshed 
the course of study might !« reduced to two yean after graduation and the 
mofusstl classes might disappear The course has been so reduced the 
classes have vanished but the law school (at the Clphinstone College) is still 
an evening school where as Mr Prior sajrs tired lecturers teacli tired stn 
dents the whole course is not covered and the stipends are insufficient to 
attract the best lawyers as instructors The school now contains 458 students 
and more than pays its own expenses which amount to Rs 20 144 The 
surplus funds are being accumulated for a building 

Partial concentration has taken place in the Bengals and the United 
Provinces Central institutions have been established but while local classes 

♦ All « e now cluied «« cotlefioa t»e ooo— ibo sclool m Bsiigoon Tti s nat ttil on waa nm Op. 1 
from tbe a pplemental tnllo n tie last rev ew t 
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Iiavc lxy?n dimmishwl, they linr li)’ no mc.'in‘» Itccn pxtinpiiisliM] TIip Un*- 
rersity of Allahnhad opened n law collie in 1007, xvluch nlrendy contains 
304 students — considerably o\er half the total in the province. But the 
increase in the number of these (from 307 to 550 during the period) ant! tljc 
want of a proper habitation for the central institution have contributed to 
the continuance of classes The lota! mimlicr of institutions is non five as 
against six in IffOO 07. The University College has a uholc time principal, 
a professor and two assistant profes'^rs The work is carrie<l on in the 
Wuir Central College But the classes are over-large for the rooms and \n il! 
shortly l»e accommodatctl in the new senate hall. The erection of a separate 
building and of a hostel is under contemplation. Bengal and Bastem Ben- 
gal ana Assam have been afToctct! Iw the new regulations, the lengthening af 
the course and the general sense of dissatisfaction at the existing state of 
affairs In nenani four government and certain private colleges previously 
maintained law cKsscs In the former the classes had to pav their vway, in 
some at least of the latter they were sotirrcs of considerable income. In 
1903 09 the Kvstem w.as ehangc«l A University Law College was opene<l at 
Calcutta, with a whole lime principal, three professors and right assistant 
professors It contains 039 students and C'osts nearly Ks fi2,000 a veir, of 
which Its 23 500 cornea from provincial rcaoiircea To provide for Bihar, the 
classes at the Patna College were not only continiieil, but ratswl to the statiw 
of a second law college Ixith for B L and for plesdership students It his a 
whole-time principal and four Icrturers for 41 degree students, and one 
lecturer for 30 students reading for the ple-adership examination. To provide 
for Orissa, six scholarships of Its 30 n month, tenable for two voars, have 
been instituted at Patna The other B L clisscs attnchetl to tlie government 
colleges at ITooghlv, Krishnagar and Cuttack were closed; tliey also dis- 
appeare<l at all private colleges save the Bipon in CalciiUa f?o much for 
degree classes llut ploadersldp cl-'s'cs have not onlv been continue<l at the 
Citv, Bipon and ■Metropolitan Colleges in Calciilt.a, and .at the Mldnaporc, 
Berhamporc and Tcj Narayan Colleges, but (in view of local needs) have 
been started anew at the* government arts colleges of IToopbly, Krish- 
nagar .and Bavenshaw (Cuttack), and {a.s stated above) at the Government 
Patna Law College . The result of this is that there arc eleven colleges or 
classes (all are classed as colleges), of which three teach the BT. course, and 
the remainder the pleadership course (two of the latter, ris, TTooghly and 
City Colleges which had no pupils, have not l>ecn shown in general table TIT) : 
three are government institutions, one (Midn.aporc) is municipal, one is aided 
and four arc unaided. The tlnivcrsitv College is strictly an aided institu- 
tion, hut has lieen shown as one managed by government in the Bengal general 
tables The number of students is 1.140 against 1,272 in 1007, the total ex- 
penditure was Bs 1,10.390 against Bs 43,141 and the expenditure from 
provincial funds was Bs 39.725 A somewhat similar process has taken 
place in Eastern Uenaal and As'^am due to the same causes The B L classes 
at the Dacca Jlajslnhi and Br.aia Moinn Colleges have Iieen closed A single 
college has been opened at Dacca of which the principal is identical with 
the principal of the arts college, while one whole time and two half time pro- 
fessors have lieen appointed At the same time, however, classes (with in 
significant numbers) for the pleadership examination continue to he attached 
to the D.icca Baishahi and Chittagong Colleges and (in Assam) to the high 
school at Gauhati 

In Burma the Government Collece at Bangoon has a small cl.ass of ten 
students There are now no B L students It is suggested that this is the 
result of the extension of the course to three vears ; and the professor considers 
the Calcutta University courses ill adapted to the needs of Burman students, 
though certain chaoses vn the reiralations to meet Buddhist requirements have 
bwn made hy the university In the Central Prortnees the chass at .Tuhhulpore 
has been abolished and the teachint? of law is now confinwl to the Alnrris 
College at Nagpur The number of students is 77 having double<l in the 
quinquennium expenditure has likewise doubled and now stands at 
Hs 9.917. of which Rs 4 333 is met from provincial revenues 

334 It will be observed that there has been a tondemy to appoint fiill- 
titne principals These are generaHy assisted hv professors who. with few 
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exceptions are practising lawyers This latter scheme js in accoi dance with 
the recommendation of the Universities Commission and has the advantage of 
utilising the service^ of men i\ho are actively engaged in the profession 

335 Mr Orange described at length the changes m the courses effected (c) The course^ 
under the new regulations In the pifoent review the courses and the most 

lecent changes in them are briefly indicated in appendix IV and shown at 
creator length in appendix XIX The most important modifications have 
been at Calcutta and Bombay At the former univereity the B L course has 
been prolonged to three jears or to two and a half years in the case of those 
placed in the first division at the preliminary examination 

At Bombay the course was of three years and commenced immediately 
after the passing of the intermediate the first LL B examination being 
1 eld after one year s study It has now been reduced to tw o years and, made 
wholly post graduate The resultant closure of the classes subsidiary to the 
Government Law School has been already noticed At all universities the 
course now commences after graduation and {save at Calcutta) occupies two 
jears It ordinarily includes jurisprudence Roman law Hindu and Miiham 
madan law the law relating to persons and property contracts and torts 
evidence and civil procedure crimes and criminal procedure etc The pnn 
ciples of equity and of legislation international law and other subjects are 
generally added either as integral parts of the course for honours or for the 
higher degree An examination in some portion of the subjects for the B L 
or LL B IS held at the end of each year of study The final examination 
results show a slight improvement upon those m previous periods Of 1 630 
candidates presented in 1912 741 passed The higher degree of ML or 
LLM is also conferred on the result of an examination ordinarily after two 
years study subsequent to the bachelorship the Punjab University offers no 
such degree All universities save ^mbay offer a D L or LL D degree on 
presentation of a thesis 

As regards the pleadership examination it will suffice to say that this 
IS a test held under tne control of the High or Chief Courts generally ns an 
alternative to the possession of a law degree Though the classes are held in 
conjunction with the college classes for the degree and though some univer 
sity qualification is generally required as a condition of entrance to the ex 
amination the \est itself is under the control of the court The same is the 
cose with the examination for mukhtars save in the Punjab where it is under 
the control of the university 

336 The old type law class was {and where it persists still is) held m a (d) CoUegmte 
class room of an arts college in the early morning or the late evening The life resi 
law lecturer would come in for an hour or so mentally absorbed in prepara dence 

tion for bis day s work in the court or fatigued at its conclusion Such of 
the students as deemed it incumbent on them to put in an appearance would 
straggle in and hurry off at the earliest opportunity to their own labours 
i^DOt infrequently those of a teacher in some neighbounng high school) There 
was no sort of corporate life no special building no library no supen ision 
A certain amount has recently been done by way of supplying these institu 
tions with local habitations The Madras Law College has a fine buildme 
The University Law College at Calcutta is held in the new Darbhanga build 
mgs while that at Allahabad will be located m the new senate hall as soon 
as It IS ready for use The Ian colleges at Bombay Nagpur Dacca and 
Rangoon are held m the rooms of the government arts colleges at those 
places and at Lahore apparently in hired buildings Libraries too have 
been provided in certain cases The Calcutta Tlniversity Law College and 
the Patna Law College have made ample provision The Punjab Law 
College has a fairly valuable library There s also a library in the Madras 
Law College The Allahabad University propose to establish a library of 
their own with a portion of the imperial grai ts recently made and this will 
no doubt provide for legal studies 

337 More important still is the recognition of the necessitj for making 
lesidential provision for a class of students who though older than the major 
ily of arts students must often be driven to lodge in insanitary and undesir 
able places among surroundings wholly nnfaToarable to a proper upbringm" 
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IJostels are attached to the Patna law College as well as to the Punjab Law 
College The Calcutta University College hostel has alreadj been erected 
with the aid of a grant of three lakhs It is under contemplation to con 
struct hostels, for the University law College at Allahabad and Rs 1 05 lakhs 
has been granted towards its erection A start has been made but much 
still remains to be done 


III — Medicine 


838 Medical education in India is imparted in medical colleges or 
schools according to the standard of qualification required Tiie colleges are 
affiliated to universities and their curriculum is designed primarily to meet 
the requirements of thcee who dcaire university degrees but “is in Europe 
come cater al&o for the clasa of students aiming only at a diploma qualifi mg 
them lo practise medicme in India A brief ^cription of the mam changes 
in courses etc has been given m chapter V and appendix IV 

339 In some college special oouracs are held in subjects which are only 
indirectly concerned with the practice of medicine for example at Madras 
there are classes for compounders dhats (midwives) and sanitary inspectors. 
In other parts of India these subjects are general!) taught in the schools 
kll the college^ admit students of both sexes and the great majorit) 
enter with the deliberate intention of procuring service under government. 
The students may roughly be divided into the follow m" classes — 

(a) Indians who are under training to become civil assistant surgeons ” 
under the provincial administrations These were formerly required to 
obtain only a licence to practise medicine and surgery but the standard has 
reoentl) b^n raised and they now have to undergo a six > ears course of study 
and obtain the university degree which has taken the place of the old 1«3£.S 
save in Madras and (for the present) in Bombay 

(&) Military students who are Eiropeans or members of the domoiled 
communitv and are educated at the expense of the state lo the standard 
required for the rmhtarv assistant surgeon branch of the Indian subordinate 
medical department These students do not matriculate and they are ad 
nutted after a competitive examination in general knowledge which is nothing 
like as severe as tuat required from university students Militaiy students 
are given diplomas by the colleges none of them go on to obtain a university 


(c) Casual students male and female These are studying medicine 
with the intention of becoming private practitioners 

{(f) Post graduate students Theae are to be found in Madras College, 
where classes are held for civil sub assistant surgeons after completion of 
seven years service 

340 Medical schools as distinct from colleges are not affiliated to uni 
versities They give a 4-jcar carnculum with a school diploma or licence to 
practise Theoretically they demand the preliminary standard of matricu 
lation into a umversit) before admission it has however up to the present 
been found quite impossible to insist on this standard and students with 
lower qualifications have to be accepted The instruction is now imparted in 
English 


The male students at the schools are almost entirel) candidates for em 
ployment under the state as milita^ or civil sub assistant surgeons Many 
of the female students too are similarlv intending to enter the provincial 
subordinate medical «emce or the hospitals administer^ by the Dufferm 
liirJ Ihe remainder of both sexes— as jet a small number— ultimaleK go 
into private practice or take sennee under commercial bodies such as mines, 
tea gardens shipping companies and the like 

341 Individual medical colleges are dealt wnth in the succeeding' para 
graphs and an account of the government medical schools is given in appendux 
XX The nimiber ot colleges has dunng the qmnquenmum mgretsid from 
4 to a niid ot scholars from 1 542 to 1 622 Institutions for medical instmc 
tion (including both colleges and schools) hare Increased from 31 to 33 numls 
from 4 720 to 0 W4 and the direct eeiienditiite on such institutious from 
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Rs 10,69,451 to Rs 13,62,227 The total expenditare in different institutions 
tor the years 1907—1912 is shown m appendix XXI The expenditure from 
public funds has risen from Rs 8,97,365 to Rs 9,58,678 during the same 
period * ° 

342 There are now five medical colleges — Individual 

The Medical College of Madras colleges 

The Grant Medical College, Bombay 
The Medical College of Bengal Calcutta 
The Medical College of Lahore 
King George’s Medical Collie, Lucknow 

The last is a new institution, only recently opened 

The number of students attending these colleges at the beginning and 
end of the quinquennium was as follows — 


1307 JD12 

M idris 195 423 

Bonibny C79 531 

Cdcutta 425 612 

Liliore 243 156 

Lucknow Ntl 100 

Total 1 542 1 822 


The mam changes in the previous quinquennium (which saw the intro 
duotion of new regulations in the univeisities) were the abolition of the 
Licence in Medicine and Surgery (LM S) in two out of the five uniieiaitiea, 
and the breaking up, for purposes of opecialisation, of the M D degree 
These reforms haae Been continued during the period under review 

The changes in curriculum, in connection with the abolition of the Licence 
m Medicine and Surgery, and the substitution for it of the degree of bachelor 
of medicine, have necessitated numerous additions to the teaching staffs of 
the colleges which, along with other matters of interest, arc detailed below 
In most of the colleges there has been a decline in the number of students, 
which is partly the result of the higher standards of preliminaiw education 
demanded before admission, and partly of the deternng effects of the lonpr 
course now required for a university degree It is evpecied, however, that 
this decline will be found to be purely temporary, as indeed, it has aheady 
proved to be et Calcutta 

343 At the Madras college the physiological and hygiene laboratories Medical 
have been completed The constmction of hostels for civil and military College, 
students is still undei consideration "More lecture theatres are urgentlj Madras 
required There is no suitable accommodation for the teaching of pathology, 
and it IS proposed to create a pathological institute, under the charge of tlic 
professor of pathology, who will also be responsible for instruction mb icterio 
logy 

A lecturer in physics has been appointed thus relieving the professor of 
chemistry of the duty of teaching this subject A committee has enquired 
into the whole constitution and staffing of the college, and the recommenda 
tions made are now undei consideration Biiefly, it is proposed to create 
whole time major piofessorships of chemistry, physiology, anatomy, patho 
logy and medical jurisprudence, and to add a minor chair of clinical and 


operative surgery 

The number of students has increased from 157 to 423 Of those work 
lu" m the college department, j e , those who are studying for the MB CM 
or'LMS quilifiiations, there are now 296 There aie 12 female students in 
this department, a slight decrease The chemist and druggist department 


collee®* sntl scliDols 

1 ecn rffctlfipj as fat m .u,- uauiaa lifl* aiir up. 

in tit bnd; <f the report are taken psrtv from the (applemntal tshles asd partlr fr 
supp’ied bj the office of tbe Director Genera], Indisn Sfedmal Gerne* 


. jlto^thcr omitted in tbe Ifadras report The sopplement-il tables have 
possible b^ tbe additi^ of the Madras figures for 1911 The fiinires quoted 
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Ptill fills tn atnct sUiilent-* nltliout,h tlie Ptiml r 1 f r -ilnussicn Ins Ik'Cii 
lowertd lliP sinitirj inspectors class houo\er, numlxnng alxitit 40 
stiidcnts Ins IieeiMcrj successful 

ilie mimlicr of students who qtiilifj tends to n«e in 1007 OS eighteen 
I n« e lout (eleven LM S scveiiMH) in the latest return tliirt} twooltiincd 
till I M ^ and cic\cn obtained the "M H 

f?raii/ Mcdtcol dll During tl c quinqinmijum nie sen neecs arj ndilitioin were ninde 
Colkne Horn to till college in /fojTitiy Thenow lactcnologicnl nnd I lologieal hl<oritones 
Ixij wcr^opcnel in 1007 0s a pntholngica! hlmrator} in 1009 nnd a hostel to 

aiconuiwlalc 210 c\m 1 Btudents Ibc lured quarters re»er\od fur tlic u«e of 
niilitnn students having Iicen found t he inconvenien' and nnsatiifacton it 
has i on decided to \ mul n new ont and plans are under consideration 

Several important changes havelicon made in the staff to meet the require 
ments of the new curritnluni V wliolc-ttme professorship of phjsics was 
created in 1009 10 and wlioletune chairs of patlologv nnd anatomy have 
just liecn sanctionc 1 h} the ^ittarv of ‘^ute and will Ic filled at once The 
professor of pntholog) well m\ I S olTiccr I ut t! c chair of niialotnj will 
prohaWy lie filled h\ anlnlian 

Lectunrships on diseases of the ear nose throat on ana stlt tics on 
elcclro-therapcuiics and on skin diseases have been creatt d al«o tutorsfiips in 
bacteriolog) and ophthalmologc On tl c other hand with tlie disappear nice 
of botanj as a subject of examination the minor chair in that branch of science 
has been aliolishcd 

At the conimeucc'nent of the qumqucnnimn there were OtS cwil and 41 
inihtarj students at the end the corresponding figures were 400 nnd 35 
There has thus been a decrease amounting to 142 civil studints which is 
ascrilied to the it creasing severity of the cvaminations nnd to a larger num 
her of students withdrawing during llieir course There are rove 29 female 
students as compared with 25 in lfW7 

CahuUa Medi 345 Dunne tl e quinquennium the Crt/c»r/u medical college and ho^pilal 
cal ColUge have been modernised nnd the tcaclimg acco iiinodation lias been greath im 
proved The fourth or administrative hlo^k was completed in 1012 and 
there arc now an examination Imll a spacious oITico nnd library students 
common room waiting room for female students and a professors room Tl o 
new anatomical museum was opened in 1000 CerUim buildings arc still 
iirgcntlj required cu biological physical anil pharmacological laboratories 
a rtfreshment room for students and a hostel lor civil Btudents The first 
of these will be included in the scheme for the creation of a school of tropical 
medicine referred to later which it is hoped will shortlj be taken in hand 
The need for a hoatel was noted in the last report and is more urgent than 
ever owing to the increase m Calcutta house rents 

The introduction of the new regulations rendered tie^sary the appoint 
meat of a whole-time professor of hiologj and the inauguration of a special 
biological department \i\ oflicer was appointed in 1003 00 but the work is 
hampered by tlie absence of a special laboratorj A wl ole time professor of 
anatomj was appointed in 1912 relievang the second surgeon of the hospital of 
this duty 


The number of students continues to rise stcadilj Tlie average number 
of regular students has risen from 454 in 1903 to 612 m 1911 12 and of these 
an average of 17 are women The military class does not fluctuate mudi hut 
the number of female certificate class students has declined from 10 to 5 
The number of students who qualified has fallen from 09 {67 L M S and 2 
M B ) in 1907 08 to 53 (50 L MS and SMB) this decline is due to the mudi 
greater stnngencj of the MB examination The numb'’r of failure^ in the 
prehminarj scientific examinaticm is noticeable and it appears probable tl at 
the new matriculation is not a sufficiently searching test of the capabihtv of 
the indiv idual to undertake further study ‘ ^ 


There has long been a demand for a qualification in the subject of tropical 
medicine such as is CTanted bj some of the unnenities and examining bodies 
in the United Kingdom It has now — i.j *i._. . » 


meaicine suen as is CTauiea dj suiiie oi me unnenities and examining bodies 
in the United Kingdom It has now been decided Uiat a diploma of tmniMl 
medicine (DTM) shall be given ^ the Calcutta Unuercity The eoro^ri 
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sitj* degrees (sa\e in the United Provinces where the unnersit\ his no 
faculty of engineering and the college at Roorkee bestows its own diplomas) 
and for superior po&ts in the service The changes in the university courses 
have already been indicated in the chapter on uniiersities and in appendix 
IV At Calcutta Bombav and Madras the course commenceo after tl e 
interroediate and is now speciili ed in its later stages The Punjab Univer 
sity alone has a lower course commencing after matriculation They il*^ 
prepare pupils of lower original qualifications as overseers and sub-o%er«eers 
for the subordinate service In some provinces there are a few guirantced 
posts and sometimea practical training imder the public works department 
lb arranged after the completion of the college course The Punjab and 
Burma contain each a school — ^a kind of lesbCr engineering college— -md a 
privately managed college lo Lahore aLo is affiliated for the engineering certi 
ficate of the Punjab Unner«ity The Central Province!, is building one In 
addition to the college at Sibpur Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam have 
a number of schools which tram up to the overseer and sub^verseer standards 
It IS interesting to notice that biinrcation in special studies is contemplated 
in the higher of these schools Engineermg institutions frequenllv contain 
technical and mdustrial classes (lhe«e are prominent at Sibpur and Roorkee) 
and survej classes Supplemental table no 13S show only colleges since the 
schools are clashed in the returns with purely technical and industrial lOstitu 
tions But schools as well as colleges are described provmce by province in 
the following paragraphs 

Institutions 3o0 The College of Engineering at Vadrai was reorganised after 1901 

(a) tn Madms with course^ of three years for civil and mechanical engineers, and for upper 
nd lower snlxirdinates The former courses are open onlj to graduate the 
latter to those who have passed the mtennedntc and the matriculation re pec- 
tively It has now been decided to open a probationarv «ubordinate class con 
sistiDg of matriculates and holders of the school leaiing certificate This 
will m future form the lower subordinate class and out of it will be cbo^n 
tUirtj students who have «howij tbeir fitness during the first two vears of 
studv Rud will compose the upper «ubordinat® cla«s An assistant instructor 
of cinl engineering has been added to the stall and the subordinate staff i» lU 
future to be recruited from the public works department officers being trans 
ferred to the college for three vears only with i view to ensure their being in 
touch with pnctical work The non iiniverbity examinations hive been 
placed m the hands of the staff It is proposed to erect new buildings for the 
college near Adyar 

Sir A Bourne saya that tins college is the onlj institution in the presi 
dency that can be called a school of engineering and surveying There are 
howe'er (apart from schooL for Europeans) three schools which offer the sub- 
ject — (i) Chengalvaraya hiickcrs Technical Institute at Vepery In 1911 
it contained 3o pupils studnng cm! engineering 9S under tninmg a^s 
m&.bamcal foremen and fitters and 87 studying machine-drawing construc- 
tion etc It received large grants for machinery during the quinquennium 
(tj) and (ill) The Madura Technical In^titcte and the Teppaknlam Institut« 
of Mechanical Engineering at Tnchinopoly are doing similar work on a 
smaller Swale The latter has ele'^rical engineering cla-scs 
(6) in COTnloj/ Sol The Zfomhay piwidencv has the College of Engineering Poona It 
contains a umveroity branch in which most of the students are found ind 
me^hanicoi and electrical branches This college says Mr Prior “ ha* 
passed through a quinquenninm of considerable uiange and activity The 
chief fe.itures of the period are the trunsfer of the classes m agriculture to 
the new \gricullunl Collie in 1907 OS the opening of a technical normal 
class for workshop students in 1909 the discontinuance in 1911 of the B 
degree couinp and the change of the name of the institution from College of 
'science to College of Engineering the taking of the degree of B E (Civil) 

1 j students for the first time in 1911 the opening of the new hostel for 76 
stodents in 190“ the completion of the new chemical and geolof'ical labora 
tones and museum and a new wir g of the mam budding inclnding a lecture- 
hall for phi SICS in 190S the «>mpletion of a new hostel for apprentice- 
t j lents in 1910 extensions of the workshops m IDOS and 1911 the com 
! encement of the new ergineering laboratory in 1912 the appointment of a 
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professor of mechanical engineering in 1908 and of an assistant professor of 
the same subject in 1909, and the appointment of separate professors of 
chemistry and geology It is interestii^ to notice that geological and engm 
eenng tours have been organised the latter to irrigation works tanks dram 
age and sewage uorks and to the Tata works at Lanoli An engineering 
laboratory i:, under construction and will it is said be the finest of its kind 
m India 

There are three small aided engineering classy the largest of which is 
attached to the Dayaram Jethmal Sind CoU^ at ICarachi 

352 The organisation in Bengal vmA Eastern Bengal and Assam is pecu (c) mthe 
liar The two provinces may conveniently be treated together A single Bengals 
system of training matriculates for subordinate posts m the public works 
department prevails This training is carried out m a number of technical 
school's (really minor engineering schools which teach only to the sub overseer 
standard) in the two s'^hools of engmeenng and in the apprentice depart 

nient of the college (in all three of which instruction is continued to the over 
se'^r standard and the foreman mechanics certificate) A single joint board 
of teclmical examinations supervises the tests for the oierseer and sub over 
seer classes and also for ' B ’ classes in high schools and performs other 
functions Finally a single college (the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur 
CIOS'* to Calcutta) instructs tho^e who have passed the intermediate m a 
degree course under the Calcutta University whtee degree admits to higher 
posts in the public works department 

353 This college is the central institution for the two provinces and 
arrangements are made for re'serving vacancies in the classes for pupils dom: 
ciled in Eastern Bengal and Assam Its work is of a singularly varied 
nature and may be dmded as follows — (i) Th* engineer department admits 
those who have passed the intermediate (in practice many graduates also 
enter it) teaches up to the university B E degree and thus prepares its stu 
dents for the e^ineer branch of the public works department or for industrial 
emplomeat. Ihe unuersity course consists of two stages the I E and the 
B E (intermediate and bachelor in engineering) The intermediate is noiv 
taken at the end of the second instead of the third year of the course 
and the major portion of the mathematics and science has been removed 
to It with a view to concentration on the professional subjects during 
the subsequent two rears (m place of one year) which now intervene between 
this examination and the degree This change has made the intermediate 
more difficult to pass but has increased the percentage of success in the degree 
examination After the intermediate stage the university regulations pre 
senbe separate specialised courses for the B E viz (a) civil (j) mechanical 
and electrical and (c) mining engineering The two second branches how- 
ever exist as yet only on paper no provision having been made for their 
tea"hmg Thus the collie in its engineer departmert trams for the public 
works department and BE’s are eligible for appointment m its engineer 
branch A certain number of B E s are annually sent for practical training 
to that department and compete for an annually guaranteed post of assistant 
engineer (li) The apprentice department admits matriculates and Euro- 
peans who have passed an equivalent examination These undergo three 
courses (a) a two years course leading up to the sub overseer examination 
(b) a one and a half years’ course leading up to the third grade overseer 
examination (c) a one and a half years’ practical training leading up to 
examination for the certificate of foreman mechanic or of foreman mechanic 
and sub-engineer The sub-overseer course is also taught in the smaller techni 
cal schools and the two schools of engineering Tlie latter also teach the 
courses designated (&) and (c) above The examinations are conducted by the 
joint board of technical examinations In future the overseer examination 
will be divided into two branches — that of civil engineering and that of 
mechanical and electrical engmeeriiig Classes for this latter branch hav* 
been started at Sibpur and Dacca («t) Though provision is still lacking for 
instruction up to the degree in mining engineering a two years couue in 
mining is open to those who have passed the sub overseer examination This 
however together with the classes in the minit^ districts will be more con 
veniently described in the chapter on tedmical and industrial education 
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(ic) A department of tinctornl chemistry wiiA opened in 1010 nnd Mr H N 
Sen M Sc (Ix?e<Js University), uas placed in charge The chss does not 
seem to have attracted man) students (r) In 190S sliort cour«e3 woit oi tned 
to selected telegraplnsts for tmitiing ns sub assistant supernitendenta of tele- 
graphs (ci) In 1007 a motor dri\er mechanic class was opened but closed 
after three } ears as sufTicicnl opportunrtios for training presented themselves 
in the local workshops 

The clunges in courses have necessitated some clnnges in tho staff the 
most important of which arc the abolition of the staff of the aLnciiltural 
department (now di continneii) nnd the addition of the professor of tinctorial 
cliennstr} and four demonstrators m various subjects 

Throughout the mimqucmuum the question has been debated of the 
leinoval of the college irom its present unhealthy site at Sil pur— a rncr site 
on the Hooghlj which would be of great value for port and commercial pur 
poses It was at first decided to transfer the institution to llanchi But 
criticisms were advanced igainst the idea of locating branches of technical 
education at a } lare so far removed from ladustnal centres The matter 
was finallj referred savs the report b\ government to a large and repre 
sentative committee for consuleratioii nnd though a definite decision has not 
jet been arrived at the probabilities now are tliat m accordance with the 
general tenor of the recommendations of the committee a technological insti 
tute will be oatablishcd in Calcutta the mining das cs will be moved to 
Asansol and the civil engineering departnent to a residential ^college m tic 
ino^issil most likelj in connection with the Dacca University” 

354 For an undcratanding of tho organisation of schools in theae two 
provinces it is nec“ssarj to explain that thev consist of technical schools 
whicli teach tho sub overseer course and engineering schools which toacli 
both the sub overseer the overaeer nnd the foreman mcthanics certificate 
course and are in fact replicas of the apprentice department nt Sibpur The 
entrance qualification to the sub overseer course is U c malnciilation or the 
B final examination which completes an alternative high school course As 
already stated tho sub overseer course o-cupies two jears But a boy who 
has pass-d tho D final had already gone through «orre simple tecnnical 
instruction and was permitted to enter straight into the second jear At the 
end of the qumquenmum this was changed for reasons prcsentlj to be cs 
plained ana B class pupils are now admitted only to the first jear class 
Tliose who have successfully completed the sub overseer course can obtim 
service under government local bwics or private persons or thej can pro- 
ceed to one o f the engineering schools or to oibpur and there tetter their 
pects by undergoing the overseer course for a vear and also the foreman 
mechanics for a further year and a half 

3oa The schools of engmeeruig are the Bihar School at Patna nnd tl e 
Ahsanulla School at Dacca They are w^U found schools under ruropean 
engineers and teach the sub overseer overseer and foi-eman mechanics certifi 
cate courses They also contain survey classes for the training of amtns 
Th“ former lias recently become independent of the Patna College It con 
tains 188 pupils The main dcpartm“nts at Dacca contain 287 pupils and 
tliere are also artisan classes which are really industrial The school lias 
iieen greatly improved and the staff strengthened A hostel now provides 
for 108 pupils An electric installation has been laid down which affords 
instruction to the pupils and lighting and fans to the Dacca Arts College 
the school itself the attached ho»tds and neighbouring residences The 
school though thus unproved is said no longer to meet the needs of the pro 
Vince 


3oG Exclusive of schools, for EtttnpeaiLS tlveie. aie also the technical 
schools which teacl the sub overseer cours“ and frequently have survey arti 

san and other classes m addition Hiere are three of these in Bengal at 

Biirdwan at Midnapore (the Maisadal Technical '=?chool) and at Ranchi 
Fastem Bengal 1 as five sndi schools with 1 155 jnipils All are managed bv 
district boards save that at Borisal which was provincialised at the msh nf 
Its managers 
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These engineering schools especially those of higher grade are very 
popular The pupils otdmarily preferred for admission were those who have 
read in tlie B classes of higli schools (see paragraph 205) and those who 
ha\e matriculated lu a high division The U closes however which were 
organised as a modern or technu al side of high scl ools have not been an un 
qualified success In the first place they have proved unpopular in Bengal 
where in tl e last j ear only sev en passed tl e eramication In Eastern Bengal 
they proved more popular and 1 195 pupils ate reported to have attended 
them duiing tl e quinquennium But the fact that out of this number only 
180 passed the examination is significant In both provinces the classeo 
have b«en badly reported upon As a rule says the inspector of Chitta 
gong onI> such boys ns arc lihcly to prove a certain failure in the general 
lino obtain admission into the B classes and the result is that the few 
students who come to ^oin it cut a sorry figure when thwr enter the sub overseer 
class Hence the product of tliese classes has now fallen into some disrepute 
and the examining board have made proposals (since sanctioned) that among 
the special subiects taught engineering ^lould be discontinued and only men 
suratiorv and elementary chain surveying retained and that the privilege of 
admission to the second jear of the sub overseer course should be withdrawn 

357 The Civil Engineering College at Roorkee similarly trains engm {d)xnthe 
eers and subordinates for the United Provinces Like the Sibpiir College Un ted 
this institution also makes provision for technical instruction and aims at Provinces 
being the engineering branch of the provincial technological institute To 
this end a department of technology was established in 1009 but the first 
experience has not been very encouraging A course of sanitarv engineering 
has been introduced in the lower suBordinate class The other departments 
of the college have an industrial aspect and will be described in the appro 
priate chapter A professor of mechanical engineering with subordinate staff 
was appointed m 1910 The addition of water supply extension of the work 
shops increase of power new chemical and electrical laboratories new photo 
mechanical rooms and an electric installation for lights and fans are among 
recent improvements Hostels have been erected and a new engineering 
laboratory constructed The college makes arrangement for admission of 
Europeans Apart from class work ” says Mr de la Fosse the college is 
full of life The volunteer has uniformly done well and games of all kinds 
and athletic sports have been cultivated with keenness and assiduity Two 
new outrigged fours from Oxford should as the principal remarks give a 
further impetus to rowing The health and conduct of the students has 
been satisfactory At the Allahabad Exhibition the college organised a 
tpeciol couvl of vis own wUidv was full of laterestmg exhibits of its work 
and its relations with the world of industry 

A useful development of this college though it is not strictly educational 
js the photo mechanical and lithographic department This has been con 
siderably increased during the quinquennium and did useful work for tl e 
Imperial Durbar at Delhi and also publishes maps etc It is responsible for 
the illustrations which figure m the present volume 

In the Punjab the school of engineering at Lahore was taken over by (e) in the 
government from the university in 1906 It was says Mr Godley in anPtnjab 
unsatisfactory condition at the opening of Bie quinquennium A committee 
was appointed and it was decided to remove the school from Lahore and to 
appoint a staff with higher engineering qualifications At the same time 
the number of annual admissions was restricted to 50 and an entrance test was 
instituted The committee thought that stress should be laid as at Roorkee 
on the practical training of the students ratiier than on their success in an 
university examination if appointments in the public works department 
were to be given them Subsequently a scdieme was sanctioned for a new 
engineering school at Rasul which should be under the charge of an assistant 
engineer a staff of good qualifications was appointed and the school moved 
into its new quarters in 1912 This cdiange may be ranked as an important 
development in the history of technical and engmeenng education m the 
province ” 
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This school and likewise the classes at the Dayanand Anglo Vedic 
College Lahore are affiliated to the Punjab University for purposes of 
presenting students at the engineenng certificate exammations 
(/) in Burma 358 The Government School of Engineering at Insein in Burma w as 
reoiganised during the quinquennium It now contains (i) engineering and 
draughtsmans courses of one two or three years open to matriculates or 
those who have passed an equivalent examination and qualifying pupils for 
upper subordinates or draughtsmen in the public works department (li) a 
technical high school with a three year course open to those who have passed 
standard VII or the middle English examination and qualifying pupils 
for lower subordinate posts Mr Covemton says “ New buildings and shops 
with new fittings and machinery have been provided the school enjoys excel 
lent accommodation and a fine compound the staff has been increased and is 
well paid — and the numbers m attendance have fallen from sixty three to 
thirtj five The institution avoided by tbe Burman and the European has 
served as a refuge for domiciled Indians and immigrants of very mediocre 
educational attainments from the Punjab and other Indian provinces 

Among the mam causes for this want of success he suggests the tern 
perament and circumstances of the Burman the absence of sufficiently attrac 
tive prospects the length and expensneness of the course and the alleged lack 
of adequate stipends — especially for Burmans It is proposed to place the 
school under a public works officer of the impenal service The Lieutenant 
Governor observes in the resolution that the reorganisation has not achieved 
the success anticipated for it states that a change has already been effected 
in its management and hopes that it may yet justify its existence 
(g) tn the SoO There was previously a civil engineering class attached to the arts 

Central college at Jubbulpore in the Central Provinces It was unsuccessful and has 

Provtncea now been abolished Instead a school for the instruction of cml and 

mechanical engineers is m course of erection at Nagpur 
Suneu schools 360 Survey schools are frequently attached to technical schools The 
^ training in these institutions is for general purposes 

The burvey of India trains its own men Officer^ of the provincial 
service have been trained for the first vear of their service under a senior 
provincial officer at Dehra Dun instruction being given m tnangulation 
plane-tabling traversing levelling computing drawing and printing On 
completion of this course they are posted to parties where they continue their 
training and at tbe same time undertake a certain amount of useful work 
Each topographical circle has had a senior provincial officer holding the 
appointment of survey instructor in the circle The upper subordinates and 
a certain number of the lower subordinates have before being posted to 
parties been trained for a year by tbe instructor of their circle The remain 
der of the lower subordinates have been posted direct to parties and have been 
trained entirely in their party 


V — Affncultzire 

Administrative 361 Tlie dawn 5f the new era in agricultural education as a result of the 

changes progressive policy of the Government of India with reference to agriculture 

was adumbrated in the fifth quinquennial review The measure of the pro 
gress made during the past quinquennium is the extent to which the proposals 
outlined have materialised and the efforts to supply a higher agricultural 
education have been successful in attracting students desirous of such a 
training Before proceeding to a detailed examination of statistics by pro 
Vinces It maj be convenient to indicate the administrative and other changes 
which have taken place in the department of agriculture since the last 
quinquennial report was issued The post of inspector general of agri 
culture in India ceased to exist as a separate appointment from the 1st 
April 1912 The functions of the inspector general of agriculture in India 
are now exercised by the director of the Agricultural Research Institute 
and principal of the Agricultural College Pusa under tbe title of Arrri 
cultural \dviser to the Government of India and Director of the A^n 
cultural Research Institute Pusa He maintains the same position vvith 
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respect to Loc£il GovemineBts as 'was held the inspector general of agn 
culture in India and his duties remain as before except that he aLo dis 
charges the duties of director of the Agricultural Research Institute Pusa 
In the provinces a mycologist and an entomologist have during the qum 
quennium been added to the staff of the Madras department of agn 
culture The total number of officers m the Indian agricultural service is 
njw 6/ as against 55 at the end of the last quinouennmm There art now 
over 90 experimental farms and demonstration plots established in various 
parts of the country in addition to botanical gardens and cattle fams 
controlled by the agricultural department As a result of the developmen*- 
of the scheme for higher agricultural education competent subordinate 
staffs have been recruited in all provinces for the supervision of farms and 
demonstration plots and to assist in the teaching and research at the Pusa 
Research Institute and in the provincial colleges 

362 The proposal to establish an agricultural college in Burma has beenCofleffes 
postponed for the present on mg to the financial position of the province It 
is also considered preferable in the present state of general education in the 
province to confine teaching in agricultural science and practice to short 
vernacular practical courses for actual cultivators There are no agricul 
tural colleges in Assam or Bengal The Sabour Agricultural College which 
was formerly under the Government of Bengal has owing to the recent 
territorial changes come under the administration of the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa But it receives students from the three provinces of 
Bengal Bihar and Onssa and Assam and trains men for the departments of 
agriculture in these three provinces 

S83 The Pusa Agricultural College aud Research Institute was opened (i) The Pi ta 
for students in July 1908 The teaching provided is of two kinds (1) post AgrtcuUural 
graduate courses for two years m agriculture chemistry botany mycolog} CoUege 
and bacteriology and for one year in entomology and (2) special courses lor 
short periods in subiects such as the management of cattle poultry fruit 
growing and lac and silk production The post graduate courses are pri 
manly intended for graduates of provincial colleges wIjo wish to specialise 
in a particular subject with a view to obtaining assistant professorships or 
lecturerships in provincial institutions The members taking these courses 
will therefore always be to a hr^ extent limited bv the numW of appoint 
nients available as provincial directors naturally only send students for 
whom they can guarantee appointments while this source of recruitment 
will annually decrease as provincial departments become fully equipped 
It IS gratifying however to find that private students are now applying for 
admission to the post graduate courses and though the total number of such 
private students is so far small their presence is an indication of a genuine 
demand for higher scientific training for agricultural purposes 

Apart from the prescribed post graduate courses in special subjects and 
in order to meet the definite requirements of provincial departments which 
are not m a position to tram their own men for such appointments as 
assistant director farm manager and the like postgraduate students have 
been admitted to a general course including a period of study m each of the 
chief sections as well as practical work on the farm It has however been 
held by the board of agriculture that ordinarily students requiring a 
practical agricultural training are lest provided for in the six provincial 
colleges and now that these are all in full working order it is not expected 
that there will be much further demand for the post graduate general course 

The instructive staff consists of the director and principal of the college 
who is also agricultural adviser to the Government of India an agricultural 
chemist a mycologist an entomologist an economic botanist an agriculturist 
an agricultural bacteriologist and a patholi^ical entomologist All these 
are imperial officers 

Students are trained in one or other of the following sections of agricul 
tural science — 

Agiicultural chemistry — Methods and principles of advanced re 
search 
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Mycoloay — (a) Re\isionaty course in plant anatomy and physiology 
(J) general mycology and (c) pathological mjeology 
Economic entomology — (The coarse in this subject is for one year ) 
Econontc botany — (a) Phj^ology of plants (6) the improTetoent of 
plants (c) the principles of Indian fruit growing (d) practical 
application of the principles of plant improvement and a gene 
ral knowledge of the planting cmtivation and improTement of 
plants winch are of special economic importance m their res 
pective provinces 

Agriculture — (a) A course in general agriculture and (6) special m 
strnetion in the management of field and garden crops and or 
chards and in the me of agricultural madnnerv tooh> and 
implements and in cattle sheep and poultry breeding and 
management 

Affneultural baetenoloay — (1) A complete two years course of tram 
mg m bacteriological technique as applied to soil bacteria 

(2) A course in special methodi of biological analvsis of soils (to 
be included in course no (I) and speciallr intended for agricul 
tural chemists who may not have time to take the full course) 

(3) A course in bacterial diseases of plants to be taken up m the 
second jear by such students a-* may show special aptitude for 
this line of research 

Short courses of instruction are also given in cal le breedin" and pcmltrv 
management freit cultnre lac and silk production and in apicmture 

In 1903 09 the year in which the college was opened the Dumber of 
students enrolled m the post graduate course was nmeteen. It is now seven 
The number of tho«e who have successfully completed the course during the 
four years is nine The students takmg short courses have numbered during 
the four years 2 40 50 and 33 respectively and all these hare successfully 
completed their courses 

The redaction in the number attending the post graduate courses is due 
to the fact that -when the inslilnte opened for teaching provinces ^nt up for 
a revisionary course men who had already obtamed some trammg in the 
agricultural mslitulions whidh then eaisled ««) as to obtain assistants for the 
colleges, which bad just been opened The demand for men has also np to 
the present been so great that provincial colleges have at once given appomt 
meats to the bes* of their students without insisting on any po&t graduate 
course an6 have Irequently withdrawn students deputed to "Pusa hefore the 
completion of the course for whidi they were deputed In addition as the 
provincial collegw have not been op%n long the supply of graduates for 
whom the po»t graduate courses are intended has been very liimted Even 
lually it may pos&ible to insist on a post graduate course at Pusa as a 
condition of appointment to the higher grades of the provincial agricultural 
service The total expenditure has risen from Rs 2 69 823 in 1907 03 to 
Rs 3 19 SCO m 1011 12 


(it) Tie Poona 
CoUeqe. 


364 The Poona Agricnltural College as distinct from the Poona College 
of Science was constituted as a separate institution on the 1st January 1908 
The college remained in its temporary quarters during the whole of 1903 and 
tl e early months of 1909 while the new college buildings were under con 
struction During the jear 1911 12 the college was fully accommodated m 
its new buildings The mam college block was opened bv His ExeeUency 
Sir George Clarke (now Lord Sydchham) on July 18th, 1911 The teaching 
stall of the Poona College of Agnculture consists of professors of chemistry” 
agriculture and botany and zoology with 11 assistant professors Iw 
turers and demonstrators The colle^ is affiliated to the Bombay Univer 
sity which confers a degree of bachelor of agriculture (BAg) on the b^is 
of the three jears course of ubtraction at the College of Afnculture 

The number of student rarirf tat httle during the qmnqueumuni and 
IS non IM us It ms in lOOi OS Fifteen of these are studring a short course 
irhieh uas Brst started in 1000 is intended for farmers and lald-^imVis “ons 
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offers a practical training in the best methods of agriculture applicable 
to the province The number of those who haae pa>:sed the B Ag examina 
tion during the quinquennium is 134 The expenditure on the college has 
risen during the quinquennium from Rs 23 036 to Ps 94 500 

S65 The Agricultural College at Coimbatore was opened on the lAth(ui)T1teCmm 
July 1909 by His Escelleucy Sir Arthur Liwlev Goiemor of Madras T:\Qlatore College 
European staff consists of a principal and professor of agriculture professors ^ 

of agricultural chemistry botan) mycology and entomology and a full 
establishment of assistant professors and lecturers The Madras college has 
been more successful than any other in India m obtaining a large proportion 
of students of the desired class about half b^ing the sons of land owners 
whose object is to acquire a knowledge of practical farming which wdl 
enable them to manage their own properties to better advantage 

The number of students has risen from 18 to 50 The number of those 
who have successfully completed the 3rd jear course was 34 during the qum 
quennium The expenditure has risen from Rs 68 453 to Rs 9o 975 

366 Up to 1909 the only pro\ incial institution whica pro\ idecl a higher (tv) The Bihar 
agricultural education for the present provincfe. of Bengal Bihar and OnssanndOmio 
and Assam was the Sibpur Engineering College In view of the College al 

of the agricultural college at Sabour it was arranged that thd agncultural Salour 
classes at Sibpur should be finally discontinued in 1909 Owing however 
to delay in construction the opening of the Sabour college had to be post 
poned for a year and there vvas a consequent hiatus To bridge this and to 
secure some continuity in agricultural training stifdents from Bengal were 
given scholarships to enable them to study at the Poona Cawnpore and 
Nagpur colleges of agriculture At the end of the agricultural year 1909 10 
the Sabour college was practicall} ready to commence work and it was 
owned on the 3rd November 1910 by His Honour the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal 

The staff of the college consists of a profe<«or of economic botany who 
IS also principal of the college a profe vjr of agricultural chemistry and a 
professor of agru^ture with a full staff of assistant professors and lecturers 
The subjects taught are agriculture chemistry botany mycology entomology 
physics mathematics and retennary science In addition to the three 
years course qualifying for the college diploma a short six months course 
in practical agriculture is also given This course is for the benefit of land 
owners and cultivators sons and is confined to this class it is strictly 
practical and the lectures are given in the vernacular 

The number of students admitted during lh“ first year (1910 11) was 21 
This however did not count towards the diploma course which began from 
June 1911 In 1911 12 there were 18 students all of whom passed the 
annual examination m March and were promoted to the second year class 
It may be noted that 41 applications were received for admission to the college 
m June 1912 Only 11 of the applicants joined the remainder withdrew 
their applications on realising that a government appointment did not 
necessarily follow the acquisition of the college diploma 

The expenditure on the college during 1910 11 amounted to Rs 60 094 
and that for 1911 12 to Rs 82 000 

307 Although the Cawnpore College and Rctocarch Laboratories were not(t) The Ca\m 
formally opened till the 11th November 1911 work had been earned on io>x ■poreCoVege 
some time previously in the building and teaching had been greatly facilitated 
by the excellent lalxiratones In 1007 OS the instructional staff had been 
brought almost to its full strength consisting as it did of professors of 
agriculture economic botany and agncnltural chemistry with a full staff 
of lecturers and assistant professor# The first diploma examination was 
held during the session 1903 09 and m this tear the college reached its full 
numerical strength 

V* hdbt no difficulty is experienced in filling the college with students 
constant regret is expressed tint the vinous land holders” associations are 
slow to send students for training as land agents even although such candi 
date# are admitted on preferential terms But the general quality of the 
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“ituilent*! it IS reported tends to improve nnd it is hoped tint the proper 
tion of students connected with the land nn\ increase 

The college n under the administration of a go\ernmg bodi including a 
non oITicnl clement This arrangement seems to work satisfictoril' 

The stall of the college consists of 3 profe^r? 1 assistant professor and 
o lecturers The numher of students Ins ri'scn from lOJ to 122 and attained 
lt)3 in 190S Uuring tlit quinquennium 145 students ha^e succcssfull>_^com 
pitted the course Ulie expenditure has risen from Ks C3 329 to Jls 77 600 
3GS During the greater part of tie quinquennium the Jvagpur College 
has suffered from inadequate iaboratorj accommodation and a slight reotric 
tion of teaching staff leaching however was earned on rtguhrJ\ There 
has Ijcen «oine difiiciilt} in obtaining local students The terms of admission 
were relaxed and it was proposed to admit such non matriculate* — the sons of 
cultivators — as could pas* an entrance test equivalent to the matriculation 
standard This scheme did not hovrever prove a success It is noted that 
the agriculturists of the Central Provinces do not appear to take kindlv to 
higher agricultural education 

There are three professors on the college staff a professor of agricul 
ture of agricultural cheraisirv and of economic botanv There is al o a 
staff of assistant professors and lecturers The enrolment has increased 
from 23 to 53 and 3S students have successfulh completed the 3rd year cour«e 
The expenditure baa risen from Rs 24 923 to Rs 33 SCO 

309 \lthough the Ljallpur College was not opened till Scptewlicr IWJ 
the anticipation of its foundation created a large amount of local interest No 
le * than 574 applications for admission were received and of the«c a fair 
proportion came from land-owners nnd others who«e main object was to 
acquire a scientific knowledge of agriculture This prrhminaiy enthusiasm 
was however damped by the decision to restrict the number of admissions jn 
the first jear to 10 as the teaching staff had not been fullr recruited and 
trained in its duties Ten open scholar>^hips two m each division each of 
the value of Rs 10 per mensem were founded b\ the Local Government Rai 
Salub ilohao. Lai founded a scholatsliip of Rs 12 pet tnensem in memory 
of the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson and Chowdhry Sultan \hmed extra assistant 
coaniis«ioner endowed a silver medal to be named the “ Sir James ^ ilson " 
Aledal The fees wore raised to make the cost of the diploma equal to that 
of a B A degree The boarding house fees were based on such a scale as to 
cover all expenses This dear indication that the college course was not 
to be used as an easy and comparativelv cheap road to government emploj 
ment had its effect in a large decrea<ve in applications for admission The 
director of agriculture in his report for 1910 11 remark* that “ the college 
IS not popular with the classes we wish to attract nor indeed with anv 
class It will not become popular until either the educated members of the 
agricultural dashes begin to place an independent career above government 
service or government bold* out special prospects to tl o*e who obtain the 
diploma of L Ag Bv offering the latter temptation we could fill the college 
but we should petrify its spirit’’ 

A short practical vernacular course was started in October 1912 and the 
financial commissioner sanctioned the preparation of sclieme* for the im 
proved farming of the large estates under the court of wards Students who 
have obtained the diploma will be available for employment a* acTicultural 
experts on these estates ° 

The college staff consists of a professor of agriculture of agricultural 
chemistry and of economic botany— each with an assistant and an assistant 
professor of entomology Lecture* are also given in physics mathematics 
land rev enue and survey mg agricultural engineering and veterinary science— 
the last two subjects bv a member of the public works department and by the 
superintendent civil veterinary department 

AS hen the college opened m 1908 it had 16 students m 1910 11 it had 
Co and now It has 49 Eight studente have passed the 3rd year course The 
expenditure has risen from Rs 57 661 m 190S-09 to Rs 64 640 
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370 Experience is already showing that the courses originally prescribed Syllabus in 
in the standard curriculum for provincial agricultunl college^ as hid (iownagncultural 
bj the board of agriculture and amended m 1908 die in most cases im colleges 
suited to the class of students that the colleges are intended for Provincial 
reports are almost unanimous in tone In Bombay while the percentage of 
passes in tiie examination is high the question of the utilitj of and demand 
lor the course is obscured by its being made a road to a degree College 
graduates or the subordinate stafi have with very few exceptions continued 
to show no power to develop any original turn In Madras there is noted in 
graduates a lack of intelligent inquisitiveness and power of independent 
thought Similarly m the Punjab there is too much cram and too little 
power of pract\eal 5vppl\co.t\on. 

The division of the course into two parts and its extension to four years 
has been proposed and there is no doubt that if the full course as prescribed 
by the board of agriculture is to be properly taught such an extension is 
absolutely necessary in every province Tlie Coimbatore College has already 
arranged for a preliminary two years course which is to be agnculturaf 
with lectures on popular science but no laboratory work If the course of 
popular science is to receive an agricultural bias by the use of the phenomena 
of agriculture as a framework for the teaching of elementary science the 
experiment is likely to give very valuable results from the point of view of 
rural secondary education 

On a general review of what has been achieved during the quinquennium 
it may perhaps be said that so far the most promising line of development in 
connection with the colleges is to be found m the extension of practical in 
struction which may vary from the mere demonstration to cultivators on tlieir 
own land up to a regular course for students on the farm attached to a college 

For some time to come as is to a large extent the case in Great Britain 
the prospect of employment in the higher grades of the agricultural service 
will limit recruitment for the diploma course though ultimately there is 
hope that the colleges will attract genuine students for agricultural science 
sake and the wealthier class of land owner who will prefer a science course 
bearing on his life s work to a purely literary one 

871 In 1910 the Government of India accepted the proposal of the board The agncullur 
of agriculture that passed students should be entitled licentiates of agncwl al degree 
ture (LAg) This degree will be re ogni«ed in all oflicnl publications It 
has been left to each Local Government to decide what classes of appointment 
in government service should be thrown open to candidate* who have obtained 
a degree from one of the agricultural colleges 

In this connection the question of the affiliation of agricultural colleges 
to the provincial universities was also considered The conclusions arrived 
at are contained m the following extract from the Government of India 
resolution of the 4th January 1910 — 

The Government of India did not consider that such affiliation was 
necessary at present. They thought it preferable that each agricultural 
college should be controlled by the director of agriculture with the advice 
of the director ot public instruction With the exception of the Govern 
ment of Bombay all Local Governments and Administrations agree that affiln 
tion IS not desirable In Bombay the circumstances are exceptional The 
Poona College of Science has lone been affiliated to the Bombay University 
for the purposes of examination for the existii^ L Ag degree and with the 
full concurrence of tlie Government of India it has been decided to continue 
an arrangement which has worked admirably m the past But m all other 
provinces the principle mny be accepted that the college should not apply 
ioT a^YfoaXion to the pToxvwcval vitivverevty asvd f«w tha pvesant, at awy 
rate they should remain under the control of the directors of agriculture 
The only further question is how far the director of public instruction 
should be associated in the control of the college The Government of 
Madras are impressed by the risk that a svretem of dual control may lead to 
friction and want of continuity of policy and they urge that while the 
director of agriculture «hould always be at liberty to consult the director of 
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public instruction no rule rcqmnn^ him to do «o should be laid down The 
Government of India ln\e no wish in such a matter to restrict the discretion 
of Local GoiemmenU But the question of the be^t means of oo-ordinating 
agricultural education with genera! education is likely to become mcreasingly 
iniportant m the future and ihei would draw attention to the great import- 
ance of arranging to keep the agricultural and educational departments in 
close touch with one another in such manner as maj be most suitable in each 
province” 

372 The following text book;» have been published during the quinquen 
mum — 


(1) Indian Vgricultore by the late G Mukerji MR-A.S (2nd 

edition) 

(2) First Pnnciples of Agriculture by F Smith B Sa S- 

deputv director of agriculture Bengal 

(3) Indian ImeetLif" by Lefroy and Howlett 

(4) Wheat in India by Albert and Gabnelle Howard. 

(o) \ Hand book of \gncnlture for Burma (in English and Burmese) 
reused bv the director of agnculture Burma 


In addition many leaflets and bulletins of an educational nature have 
been i«cued by the various departments of agncnlture 

373 -Vn important educative factor which has accompamed the expan 
sion of facihtife» for higher aCTicultural educ-tion has been the provision of 
well-equipped libraries. \t Pusa there i» an excellent library of some 10 000 
volumes containing standard works on all branches of agncnltural and 
cognate sciences It is largelv used In the stall and bv the students wMe 
arrangements have also been made h\ which books are issued from the 
librarv to «cientific workers m the provinces whether connected with agncnl 
tu^ or with other scientific investigations Advantage is freely taken of 
this arrangement Similarly every provincial college and department has a 
well-eqmpped library which is kept up to date by the addition of any new 
publication of importance and these are a!--© as a general rule available for 
any «cientific worker m the province -kt Cawnpore a combined library for 
the agricuitural college and the technological institute is under construction 

374 The broad pnnciplea upon which the agricultural educaf on of tie 
cultivating masses has been ba«ed are enunciated in paragraphs oc4 and fiaS 
of the last review The pa*:l quinqueamum has been ma^ed bv a comistent 
efiort in all province!, to get into touch bv educative methods with the actual 
cultivator and th“ sons of cultivators Tbn': in Bihftr and Orum a ^short 
six months course in practical agriculture is given at Sabour for the benefit 
solel) of land-owners and cultivators sons L^ures are given in the verna 
cular and the course which is Hrictlv practical, is said to be popular with 
the people and to meet a real want. Similarly the sons of cultivators were 
received for practical traming at the agricultural stations at Cuttack and 
Bankipur Agncnltural classes held at the Gaya ZilLa School and the 
Dumraon High School however proved a failure probablv because tliere was 
little bkebhood of pnpb> returning to the land hature study has been 
encouraged in the guru traming schools, middle English and pnnary schools 
in On«sa bv the ^nt of medals and diplomas bv the agricultural depart 
ment This is an experiment at present confined to Onssa but if success- 
fuL it will probablv be extended to other divisions kgain classC!. for the 
traming in arboriculture of overseers sub-over«eers and other «nbordmates 
of district boards are held at the Sibpur Botanical Garden Sencultural 
clas-ses for the sons of bona fide silk rearers are held at Berhampnr and Baj 
shahi Littl- pn^re:!3 ha!, ^n made in promoting agricultural education m 
schools though a beginning has been made 

Benml enjo™ the .iD|e facilitie. for sfwuil cooi=« m Miicultare and 
nrW.cuUnre as B.bar and Onssa Dunng 1911 !■> an attempt anas made 
both in B extern and Eastern Bengal to ' 


n.-,. i. nature study m element 

“7 f .ttached to a cons.derable nnmber of 
sehools seeds and simple apparatus for the innstration of tbe lessons tare 
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Iv: n pro\ukd nianuaU in the vcmiculir prepared for the guidance 
of tciclnrs It IS too eirlj to judge of the success of these measures but 
'ome cnconnging reports haie been recciicd 

In I « im t nture btufl> is taii^^ht in priinirj schools 'V new course Ins 
bicn introdiictd which diftercntntcs Ixitween urban and rural schools and 
aims at prondin? for the pupils of each an education suited to their needs 
Vpprentut', are trained at government farms for the post of fieldmen demon 
etritors. 

In honbaij the short course for the benefit of land owners and farmers 
sons forms an integral part of the educational scheme There is a real 
<1 mand for this course and the number of suitable candidates tends to m 
crease For this course a vernacular ngriciiltural school was established at 
Poona in 1910 A school building and quarters for a vernacular school have 
been erected at Jlirpurklias in the Thar and Parkar district Sind where a 
12 months course in agriculture for the sons of zamindars about 20 years of 
age will 1)0 provided The establishment of similar schools in the Deccan 
southern Maratln countr) and Gujarat is under consideration 

III tl c Central Protinccs short courses of practical instruction are given 
on the Powarkinra and Raipur farms and have met with great success On 
the Raipur farm the training gnen is mostlj in the transplanting of nee 
Short courses are al«o given to w ards and court of wards officials The tram 
mg of Inmdars to demonstrate improvements on ryots lands is one of the 
most important factors in the departments efficiency The Nagpur mal 
au an class formcrlv attached to the agricultural college has however 
come to an end with the withdrawal of «cholar«hips which appeared only to 
attract candidates who desired an easy means of access to service m tahsil 
an 1 (Imtnct offices Practical instruction in definite improved local methods 
with the minimum of evphnatorv theorv appears to be more ii«eful and 
classes with this ob|cct are being evlcnded 

An important branch is the framing of normal tencliers so as to qualify 
them to teach nature study’ During 1903 09 twenty three normal school 
masters wore trained at the agricultural college the class was then disconti 
nned ns a course of nature study was introduced into four of the normal 
schools 

In the United pronnees applications are occasionally reeeived from small 
zamindars anil others for practical training in agriculture To meet such 
cases a small number have been admitted to the Cawnpore farm to enable 
thorn to gam an acquaintance with the methods pursued The Rural Educa 
turn Committee has introduced into village schools a senes of object lessons 
dcalin" vvith in«ect life The Fri silkworm has been chosen as the most suit 
able subiect Considerable attention is given to the provision of facilities 
for the training of engineers and sugar boilers for sii^ar factories A grant 
was given to the owner of a factory at Pilibhit one of the conditions of which 
was that he should receive for training a certam number of apprentices 
approved by government In addition special courses for training m suf'ar 
manufartiire are from time to time ontanised at suitable centres Courses 
of training in horticulture have been oip:anised at I ucknow and Saharanpur 
The farms arc always willing to rereivc and tram farm labourers if they are 
sent Wages are paid but few avail themselves of the opportunity Courses 
for cultivators at evpenmental farms have not been tried systematically 
owing to the fear that cultivators are likely to be more impressed by evpen 
mental failwres tl an by experimental successes 

In the Punjab lower agricultural education is at present limited to 
classes for instruction in the use of reapers and improved implements Short 
practical courses have also been started at Lyallpur for the sons of bond fide 
cultivators 

In Burma in the absence of an agricultural college a scheme has been 
sanctioned for the creation of a staff of district vernacular agriculturists 
recruited mainly from the settlement and land records departments to serv** 
as intermediaries between the agncnltural department and co operat ve 
credit societies as well as the pnblic generally Classes for the trainiof' 

2b 
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of this staff Tvere also open to the general public and a considerable number 
of the sons of bond fide cultivators availed tbemsehes of them School gar 
dens are extending in Burma and a manual of school gardening has been 
prepared The agricultural department gi\ es ivhat assistance it can in the 
organising of these schools But it is doubtful if much progress can be made 
till facilities are provided for tlie systematic training of normal school pupils 
in nature study and the elements of agriculture Anything so far achieved 
has been by special arrangement 


VI — Forestry 

Generalorgan 375 Forests coiermg approximately a quarter of the Indian Empire arc 
tsa/ion under the control of the forest officers oi British India and the nati'C States 

and the steady growth, of this vast area is accompanied by the ever increasing 
need for its more detailed and scientific management It is not surprising 
therefore that the period under review has bMn one of almost exceptional 
development in education in forestry The officers who receive their forest 
education in India are divided into three mam classes — 


(а) deputy rangers, foresters and forest guards who constitute the 

lowest grades of supervising officers , 

(б) rangers, and 

(c) members of the provincial forest service 

Trainingof 870 For the first class the training prior to 1907, was provided by 

deputy lemacular classes at the Debra Dun and Tharrawaddy forest schools but in 

raii< 7 era and that j ear these classes at Debra Dun were abolished, and arrangements have 

joresters since been made in ail the principal provinces for vernacular instruction to be 

provided in provincial classes or schools subordinates from Bihar and Orissa 
being for the present trained at the Kurseong Forest School in Bengal 
Traxmng o/ 377 As regards rangers, those for the Burma service received till 1907 a 

rangers lernacular coar&e at Tharrawaddy, and those for the rest of India an English 

course at Dehra Dun, the period of trainmg in each case being two years 
In 1908 the instruction at the Burma school was unproved and given in 
English, while in 1912 the demands on Debra were relieved by the constitu 
tion of a forest college at Coimbatore, which will ultimately provide all the 
requisite instruction for candidates from southern India 
Training oj 378 Still greater progress has been made in connection with the provin 

pToinncial cial service in consequence of an arrangement made in 1806 by which the 

cfjicers members of this service who had previouslv been selected exclusnelv fro’u 

the lower staff, were in future to be «clected to a large extent from cardidatea 
for direct appointment In 1907 a third year course (m extension of the two 
years’ rangers’ course) was provided at Dehra Dun for such candidates, and 
in 1912 an entirely separate tivo years’ course for provincial officers was 
substituted for the former combined arrangement 

379 These ebangeo are the result of a policy delibe'mtely undertaken bj 
the government in 1906 for the improvement of scientific and technical educa 
tion in forestry As a consequence of this policy the old vernacular classes 
at Dehra Dun were abolished and the sdiooi raised to the status of a college 
■kt the same time provision was made for a research institute to be worked in 
conjunction with and under the same management as the college The con 
junction of the college and institute has been productive of excellent results 
and owing largely to the establishment of the latter, it is now possible to 
give m this count^ an education in forestry, which is of a much higher class 
than that obtainable formerly, and which may m time approximate to that 
obtainable in Europe 


The Peseardi 
In'!tUu(e and 
CoUege at 
Dehra Dun 


380 The institution known as the Deseardi Institute and Colle'^e at 
Dehra Dun is under the administrative control of the inspector general of 

forests who IS assisted by the board of forestr} which meets triennnllv 

board of control referred to in the last review was abolished with effect fro n 

1913 The staff consists of the president the research officers, and the instmc 

tors The president who is n^lly a COTservator, is charged with the generaJ 
administration of both the institute and coUege. but is not connected with any 
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particuhr branch of research or study The research ofBcers comprise a 
'j h icultunst a lorest botanist a forest economist a forest zoologist and a 
loreat chemist The post of chemist is. at present in abe} ance The research 
tfljcers, deiote the greater portion of their time to research work but during 
the ramj season thej ate also required to give lectures in their special sub 
jects to the proimcial service class Almost up to the close of the period 
under review there were onlj four instructors all members of the provm nl 
‘sfrvice but partly because this arrangement proved to be not entirelj 
satisfactory and partly owing to the introduction of the separate two years 
course of training for the provincial service it was found necessary to in 
crease the staff to sis four (instructors) belonging to the imperial and two 
(assistant instructors) to the provincial servM» fheir principal duties in 
addition to class work at headquarters are the supervision of the practical 
training m the forest and the maintenance of discipline 

The students fall into the following categories — 

(i) Private students usually men wbo hope on obtaining the college 
certificate to secure state or other emplo 3 ’ment 
(ti) Government probationary students who may be stipendiary or 
non stipendiarj and who haie b^n selected bj Local Govern 
ments tor employment subject to their completing the course of 
training satisfactorily 

(ill) Students deputed by native (and o casionally foreign) states and 
Pritish colonies 

(tc) Students already in govemiuent service usually forest subordi 
nates 

The numbers m the rangers and in the provincial service classes were 
in 1007 reapectivelj 45 and “ in 1912 they were 55 and 15 Of the students 
in 1012 only one fell under class (t) none were non stipendiary government 
students beven feU under class (iii} and the remainder were government 
stipendiary students Twenty were Europeans or of the domiciled com 
luunity against siv 10 1007 one was a Siamese the rest were Indians 

All students except those already in government service must ordinarily 
be between the ages ot 18 and 2o on admission to the college and must have 
undeigone a period of practical training m the forests of the province from 
which they come Rangers deputed for trammg must be under 30 years of 
age and subordinates of lower rank must have completed two years service 
and be under the age of 2o 

Candidates for both coiyrses must have a knowledge of English fully 
adequate to follow the course of instruction for the provincial service 
course they are expected to know what is usually included in the term lower 
mathematics Local Governments may prescribe any other educational 
qualifications considered necessary and the Government of India have in 
this connection emphasised the importance of at least a preliminary educa 
tion in science Candidates for the rangers course must ordinarily have 
pas»ed the matriculation or its equivalents such as the European high school 
examination and the school leaving certificate or a higher university stan 
dard 

The course of study (including vacations) extends over a period of two 
years of which almost half is spent in camp The teaching of late years has 
been more tborougb more comprehensive and more up to date than in the 
past though the classes have perhaps been rather too large to permit of that 
individual attention to the students which is so essential if the best results 
are to be obtained 

The subjects taught m the provincial service oour^ ate as follows — - 

(1) Torestry including sylviculture utilization and forest working 

plans both theoretwal and practical and forest mensuration 

(2) Physical science including chemistry physics physiography geo 

logy mineralogy and soiL. 


2b2 
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(3) Botany, both theoretical and practical, including the collection and 

preservation of plants 

(4) Zoology — the classification of animals and the study of useful and 

dangerous species, especially of insects, and the collection and 

preservation of specimens 

(5) Drawing, surveying, and estimating, as required for forest oflicers 

f6) Forest engineering, theoretical and practical 

(7) Forest law — the elements of criminal law. and departmental 

organization 

(8) Forest accounts and procedure 

The cumculum for the rangers’ course is similar, but less advanced 
Wineralog) and zoology are not taught, but instruction in arithmetic, ele- 
mentary algebra, and mensuration, uith special reference to their applica 
tion to forest questions, is included 

Periodical and final examinations are held, the final examination count- 
ing fof half the total number of examination marks allotted Marks are also 
given for scientific collections, survey drawings,, conduct, discipline, and 
application The nature of the certificate awarded is determined by the total 
number of marks obtained 

Pass certificates are given in the provincial service class on 60 or more 
pt* cent of the marks m each mayor subject and 60 per cent of the total, 
honours certificates on 60 per cent in each major subject and 7o per cent of 
the total 

In the rangers’ course, a lower standard certificate is given for pass 
marks m each major subject and 45 per cent of the total a higher standard 
on the same and tiO per cent of the total, honours for 50 per cent in each 
subject and 7a per ceut of the total 

The minimum cost of training, including subsistence money, uniform, 
books, camp outfit, and travelling expenses {exclusive of journeys by rail or 
steamer), may be estimated at Rs 80 to Rs 100 per mensem for the provincial 
service students and at Rs 50 to Rs 60 per roensera for the rangers^ class, the 
cost for a European being somewhat higher than for an Indian. 

The award of stipends is limited to Rs 2,400 and Rs 1,200 for the 
provincial service and rangers courses respectively, the whole or part of 
which may be paid in a lump sum on the production by the student of such 
certificate as may have been agreed upon The expenditure on stipends has 
ri«en from Rs 51 515 in 1907 to Rs 93 354 in 1912, and totals nearly four 
lakhs for the quinquenniuin 

The total expenditure under all forest heads incurred On the Forest ' 
Institute and College has risen from Rs 1,65,158 in 1007 to Bs 2,62,626 in 
1912 

Hangers’ class In the rangers class 33 appeared at the examination m 1907, and 52 in 
1912 In the former year, two failed and one honours certificate was 
awarded, in the latter, one failed and eight honours certificates were 
awarded The provincial service examination was first held m 1909 10, 
when all six candidates passed, m 1912, all fifteen candidates passed 
The Burma 381 The Burma Forest School was established in 1899 at Tharrawaddy, 

Forest School mainly because the vernacular course of instruction given in Urdu at Dehra 
Dun could not be followed by candidates from Burma Ini lOOS, following 
on a suggestion made by the Government of India an English course was 
started, and as Tharrawaddy was considered an unsuitable locality, the 
school was in 1910, moved to Pyinmana The rules regulating the con- 
stitution of and studies and discipline at the Burma school closely follow 
those for the Forest College at Debra. The chief emservator replaces the 
inspector general of forests *18 administrative ofiicer and is assisted by a 
board consisting of the director of public instruction two conservators and 
the director of the school, who occupies a position analogous to that of the 
president at Dehra Dun The staff assisting the director ate two instructors 
(usually one from the imperial and one from the provincial service), a Tcma 
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Lular instructor belonging to the provincial service and an assistant vema 
cular instructor and curator who is usoally a ringer 

The courses of instruction last 23^ months The syllabus for the Eng 
lish course is the same as that for the rangers class at Dehra Dun but 
escludes arithmetic The vernacular coarse is similar but more elementaiy, 
and includes arithmetic The system of examination and marking is as at 
Debra Dun Pass and honours certificates are awarded the lormer to 
students who obtain over 50 per cent of the total mirks including 50 per 
cent of the marks allotted to each of the subjects — forestry botany survey 
ing and engineering and the latter to students abtammg over 75 per cent 
of the total marks and 50 per cent in each subject 

The number of students admitted yearly is decided by the amount of 
accommodation available The maximum number that can be trained at 
one time is 60 10 m the English and 20 m the vernacular course of each 
year There are only two categories of student (a) stipendiary students and 
(6) students already in government service For upper (i e English) class 
students the rules of admission both as regards age educational quahfica 
tion and preliminary practical training ate similar m almost all respects 
to those ioi the corresponding categories of students taking the rangers 
course at Dehia Dun Failing the production of a certificate of having 
passed the Vlth standard examination candidates for the lower class are 
required to pass a simple entrance examination 

3S2 As the Coimbatore College was not opened till the 1st July 1012 it is The Coimhi 
unnecessary to say more than that it provides instruction to candidates iov tore Forest 
appointment as rangers and that the course of instruction and the rules ioxColUge 
admission ace almost identical with those at Dehra Dun It has been 
established with the object of training the ranger staff for Southern India 
thereby relieving the pressure on the parent institution 

S83 Provincial schools and clashes have now been established in almost ProMneta/ 
all provinces with the object of improiing the qualifications of the lower jc/ools and 
ranks of the subordinate establishment t e deputy rangers foresters and trainvnQ 
forest guards The scope of the instruction given laiies slightly but is I'a classes 
the mam practical A statement of these schools and classes is given in 
appendix XXII They are ten m number and tram rangers deputy rangers 
and guards 

Vn — Veterinary science 

384 The great deielopment which took place in the agricultural admin Institutions 
istration after 190 j was accompanied bj a smular development in veterinary 
matters The civil veterinary department having been relieied of the greater 
part of the work connected with horses and mules m 1903 had become free to 
devote itself to a more purely agricultural sphere of dutj and it shared with 
the agricultural department in the developments initiated in 190o The 
changes then effected were mainly in the direction of an increase of staff the 
number recruited in this country rising from 408 in 1904 to some 911 officials 
in 1911 12 As the demand for vetennary education m. India is almost en 
tirely conlmed to candidates for the public service the increased recruitment 
led to a largely increased demand for veterinary education To meet this 
demand the existing colleges were considerably reorganised and their equip 
ment much improved Information on this point up to 1907 was furnished in 
the last quinquennial review Progress smee 1907 has naturally been slower 
but Qi the details given below for each college show the iQiproiement both m 
organisation and equipment has continued 

The follou ing are the institutions at present existing 

(1) Punjab Veterinary College Lahore ' 

(2) Bombay ^ etennary College Parel Bombay 

(3) Bengal Veterinary College Belgacbia Calcutta 

(4) Madras Veterinary College Veperj Madras 

(5) Burma Veteiinaxj School Insem 
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38o The number of veterainiy graduates who passed out from the veten 
nai 7 colleges during the quinquennium and the number of students who 
attended during 1911 12 together with corresponding figures for the previous 
quinquennium and for 1906-07 aregi^en below — 
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■^Tiilst the number of graduates who have passed out from the colleges during 
the quinquennium has very greatly increased there has been a considerable 
falling off m the number of students attending the colleges. More care has 
leen exercised m selecting candidates for adm^ion to the colleges and great 
difficulty has been experienced in obtaining students who pO!.s,es>s the educa 
tional qualifications required. In spite of the great increase m the number 
of graduates, the demand for qualified veterinary a»s.is.tants and for the 
higher grades of provincial officers such as deputy superintendents and 
veterinary inspectors contmnes to exceed the snpply There is not at present 
any institution corresponding to the agricultural institution at Pusa where 
the highest class of veterinary instruction can be given and until such 
instruction is provided it will be diflicttlt to procure in India a class of men 
suited to fill the higher posts of the department A beginning has however 
been made in making this higher class of instruction available and post 
graduate courses have as stated above been instituted at the Punjab Bombay 
and ^ngal veterinarv colleges The following table compare® the existing 
strength of the subordinate letenoaiy staff in each provin-^ with the «taff 
which has been sanctioned — 
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3«6 The Burma Veterinary School deal® with a class of students outside 
the reach of the Indian colleges and the Punjab Veterinary College with a 
1 ir>e number of military students The bulk of the instruction at the Punjab 
Veterinarv College and the whole of that at the Burma ^ etennarv School is 
in the vernacular In the other institutions the reading is in English. The 
course in all the colleges extends over a period of three years and successful 
< 5 tudents obtam a diploma, ^one of the colleges is affiliated to a university 
but they are all controlled by the Local Government concerned through the 
agency of the agricultural department The profe«ssor® at the various college 
are drawn from the cml veterinary department and are helped by trained 
Indian assistants The whole staff is ordinarily engaged on teaching imd 
demonstration but each college i® equipped with laboratories which are n«ed 

• One Uboratory essMtant ntUched to the Insem SchooL 
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not onij for demonstration but also for purposes of dia^osis and research 
The courses of instruction at the various institutions and particulars of the 
teaching staG employed are given below 

387 The PvTijab college is still the largest of all the veterinary colleges Punjab 
The average number of students attending the college during the quin Vetennary 
quennmm was 238 and the average number who graduated 65 The additions College 
which were made to the buildings during the qutnquennium consisted of sis 

stalls and a post mortem room erected m the segregation ward As it was 
found that the classes had outgrown the capacity of the staff two imperial 
officers have recently been added to the latter a post graduate professor and 
a professor of pathology and parasitology in addition to four assistant pro 
feasors and three deinonstrators The sj^ere of vrork of the research labora 
tor} attached to the college has been largely extended 

388 During tbe quinquennium the new Bombay college building one Bombay 
of the finest and best in India was completed and occupied as were Vetennary 
also a hostel with accommodation for 76 students and quarters for College 
Indian professors The pharmacy was extended and the ■post mortem, room 
improved A new cattle operation shed was built and the dog ward recon 
structed The staff of the college was recently reorganised and an assistant 
professor added to it Provision has also been made for holding a post 
graduate caurse The library is reputed to be thoroughly up to date The 

work at the patbo bacteriological laboratory has greativ increased and the 
laboratorv has been fully used for diagnostic purposes and minor research 
Microscopes ha%e been purchased for the pathology and histology classes and 
manv new specimens have been added to the aiUections at the museum The 
average number of students who attended tbe college during tbe quinquen 
niiun was 10-^ and the average number who graduated 21 

389 At the beginning of the quinquennium a new hostel with qaarteia Bengal 
for accommodating 156 students was opened in Catevtta A post mortem Veleufiary 
room, hospital surgeons quarters quarters for married and unmarried over College 
seers have been provided and the laboratory accommodation has been extended 

1} the addition of a room for photo micrography and a dark room A pn 
vate hospital for students and a football and cricket ground have also been 
added and the services of a trainer and gymnasium instructor have been 
provided The work in the research laboratory has included the examination 
of and report on pathological specimens and blood slides the preparation of 
a quantity of nornial sterile horse serum the bacteriological examination of 
samples of bone meal and some reork on tbe treatment of surra A post- 
graduate coarse has been instituted at the college The average number of 
students who attended the college daring the quinquennium was 152 and tbe 
average number who graduated was 30 

S90 The superintendent of tbe civil veterinaiy department Uadras Madras 
his been relieved of the charge of the college and a whole time principal has Vetennary 
been appointed to it The result has been a steady unproveroent in the work College 
of the college facilitated by the smallness of the classes which enables the 
le turers to devote more time and attention to them Dand adjoining the 
college has been acquired for a recreation ground and for building purposes 
A bacteriological laboratory and pharmacy have been sanctioned but the 
buildings have not yet been commenced Valuable models and instruments 
have been added to the museum There has been a large increase in the 
work of the hospital attached to the college The college staff has under 
taken the examination of the slides sent in by the superintendent civil 
vetenniri department and h)s assistants and the work has attained con 
siderable proportion The aven^'e number of students atter^ding the college 
during the quinquennium was 67 and the average number who graduated 15 
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385 The number of Tetennary graduates who passed out from the reterx 
nary colleges during the quinqueuoium and the number of students who 
attended during 1911 12 together with corresponding figures for the previous 
quinquennium and for 1005-07 are given below — 
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Whilst the number of graduates who have passed out from the colleges during 
the quinquennium has i ery greatly increased, there has been a considerable 
fa^ng ofl in the number ol students attending the colleges More care has 
Iteen eiiercised m selecting candidates for admission to the colleges and great 
difficult} has been CTperienced m obtaining students who possess the educa 
tional qualifications required In spite of the great increase in the number 
of graduate the demand for qualified veterinary as, 9 istants, and for the 
higher grades of provincial ofliccrs, such as deputy superintendents and 
veterinary inspectors, contmnes to exceed the supply There is not at present 
an} institution corresponding to the agricultural institution at Pusa, where 
the highest class o£ veterinary instruction can be given, and until such 
instruction is provided it will be difficult to procure in India a class of men 
suited to fill the higher posts of the department A beginning has, however, 
been made in making this higher clas» of instruction available, and post 
graduate courses have as stated above been instituted at the Punjab Bombay 
and Bengal veterinary colleges The following table compares the existing 
strenrtb of the subordinate veterinary stall in each provin'o with the stall 
which has been sanctioned — 



380 The Burma VeteTinary School deals with a class of students outside 
the reach of the Indian colleges and the Punjab Veterinary College with \ 
Urge number of military students The bulk of the instruction at the Punjab 
Velennary College and the whole of that at the Burma Vetennar} School is 
in the vernacular In the other institutions the reading js in English The 
course in all the colleges extmds over a period of tbree°ye'irs an«i successful 
students obtain a diploma Kona of the colleges is affiliated to a university 
but they are all controlled by the local Government concerned througb the 
agenCT of the agriraltural department The professors at the various colleges 
are drawn from the cml vetennary department and are helped bj trained 
Indian assistants The whole staff is ordinarily engaged on teaching and 
d emonstra tion but each college is equipped with laboratories whi'’h are used 

' On# Ubontory unxUnt attAcliea to the Injeln SetooL 
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not onlv for demonstr'ition but also for purposes of diagnosis and research 
The courses, of instruction at the Ainous invitations and particulars of the 
teaching staff employed are given below 

3S7 The Punjab college is stiU the largest of all the veterinary colleges Punjab 
The aierage number of students att^din" the college during the quin Yetennary 
quennium was 238 and the average number who graduated 65 The additions College 
which were niad“ to the buildings during the quinquennium consisted of six 
stalls and a post mortem room erected in the segregation ward As it was 
found that the classes had outgrown the capacity of the staff two imperial 
oihceTs have recently been added to the latter a pcst-gradnate professor and 
a profes or of pathologv and parasitcdogy in addition to four assistant pro 
fe»«or:a and three demonstrators The s^ere of work of the research labora 
torv attached to the coUe^ has been laigely extended 

38S During the quinquennium the new Bombat/ college building one Bombay 
of the finest and best in India was completed and occupied as were Yetennary 
also a hostel with accommodation for 76 students and quarters for College 
Indian professors The pharmacy was extended and the post mortem room 
improved A new cattle-operation shed was built and the dog ^ard recon 
stnicted The staff of the college was recently reoiganised and an assistant 
professor added to it Provision has also been made for holding a post 
graduate course The librarj is reputed to be thoroughly up to date The 
work at the patho bacteriological laboratory has greatly increased and the 
laboraton has been fully usm for diagnostic purposes and minor research 
■Microbcopea have 1 >^d purchased for the pathology and histology classes and 
mnnv new specimens have been added to the collections at the musenm The 
average number of students who attended the college during the quinquen 
nnim w-is 10-t and the average number who graduated 21 

880 At the beginning of the quinquennium a new ho«teI with quarters 
for accommodating 156 students was opened in Calcutta 4 post mortem Yeterirtanj 
room hospital surgeons quarters quarters for married and unmarried oier College 
8<^rs have been provided and the hboratorv 'iccommodation has been extended 
bv the addition of a room for photo micrography and a dark room A pn 
vate hospital for students and a football and cricket ground have also been 
added and the services of a trainer and gymnasium instructor have been 
provided The work in the research laboratory has included the examination 
of and report on pathological specimens and blood slides the preparation of 
a quantitv of normal «terile hor«e serum the bacteriological examination of 
samples of bone meal and some work on the treatment of surra A post- 
graduate course has been in tituted at the college The average number of 
students who attended the college during the quinquennium was 152 and the 
average number who graduated was 30 

390 The superintendent of the civil veterinary department Madras Madras 
has been relieved of the charge of the college and a whole time principal has Yetennary 
been appointed to it The result has been a steady improvement in tbe work College 

of the coDege facilitated hv the smallness of the classes which enables the 
le'inrers to devote more time and attention to them Land adjoining the 
college hat. been acquired for a recreation ground and for building purposes 
\ bacteriological laboratorv and pharmacy have been sanctioned but the 
buildings have not ye been conimenc**d ^ aluaWe models and instruments 
have been added to the mubeutn There has been a large increase in the 
work of the hospital attached to the college Tfae college staff has under 
taken the examination of the dides sent in by the superintendent civil 
vetennarv d parttrent and his assistants and the work has attained con 
siderable pro">ortion The a\er»"e number of students atte^'ding the college 
during the quinquennium was 67 and the average number who graduated 15 

391 The Burma «:chool has been transferred to Insein V temporaw* 
hboratorv has been put in working order and a large numlwr oflefmncry 
smears examined chieflJv of diseases suspected of being of a contagious S^ool 
nature In new of po-sil ilitv of the future expansion of the school about 

nine acres of land have been acquired V laboratorv assistant has been added 
to the •'taff The number of cases brought for treatment at tte hospital con 
timies to increa'^ steadilv A school for the trainio" of Shans to deal with 
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contagious diseases in the Shan States was opened in 1910 and is reported 
to be doing good work 

392. Particulars regarding the number of students and the expenditure 
in the different colleges during the quinquennium are given in appendix 
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CHAPTER X 

TECnmCAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


I — General 

393 IVliile the institutions described in chapter IX are pnmtril} Definiiwn 
intended to prepare students for employment under government or other 

public bodies (though they have also come to include industrial or semi indus 
trial departments), the institutions described m the present chapter are 
distinctly industrial — that is to say, they teach tlie scientific principles of 
industrial processes, the processes themselves or the manipulation of material 
involved in trades or crafts 

394 Twelve years ago it was observed that industrial schools in India po;,cy o/ lord 
were lacking in definiteness both of method and object, that there had been no Cunon's 
clear difierentiation between general and technical studies, that they were 

not organised upon .any sustained policj, that they were insufficiently co ■' 
ordinated with local industries .and trades and that the impreosion the) had 
produced upon industrial education and development had been relativel) 
small Lord Curzon’s government took active steps to remed) this state ot 
affaire In the first place, they constituted a committee immediately after the 
Simla conference of 1901. which held conference^ with local authorities m the 
provinces The mam recommendation of that commit'ee was the organisation 
of an apprentice system under which the master artisans would pi) their 
trades on the school premises This was,not accepted b) the Government of 
India, who, m a resolution dated the 4th of January 1904, proposed whole 
tune schools at industrial centres for those who had reached a certain standard 
of general education, and for the encouragement of loc.aI handicrafts half 
time industrial primary schools the couree m which should be designed with 
special reference to teaching accuracy of workmanship and familiarismg 
the pupils with the best designs and processes applicable to their hereditary 
calling Importance was also attached to the formation of an mspect'ng 
ngenc) and the provision of scholarships The needs of the time were noticed 
m the resolution of 1904 on Imliau educational poliC), and the matter was 
referred to Loc.al Goveroments In the meantime the Government of India 
made a recurring assignment for technical education of Rs 2 44,000 

395 The reference to Local Governments produced various schemes, apronneial 
feature of which was the necessity of establishing 'ichools of higher grade in conferences 
addition to the fostering of trade schools The whole subject has recentl) andsclientcs 
engaged much attention on the part of the educated pnblic and of government 

There has been a series of industrial surv^s conducted during the quinquen 
niuiu — in Madras in Bengal, in the United Provinces in the Punjab, in 
Eastern Bengal and A«sani and mthe Central Provinces There has aUo been 
a sene» of industrial conferences In Jladras. the Ootacamund conference 
of 1903 recommended the creation of .a department of industries and the 
transfer to it of the supervision of technical and industrial education This 
proposal has been «.anctioned in part, but the pioneering of industries b) 
government was not allowed, it was held that state funds might lie expended 
upon famihari^mg the people with such improvements m the methods of 
production as modern science and the practice of European countries can 
suggest and that it should be left to private enterpri<!e to demonstrate that 
these improvements can be adopted with commercial advantage A com 
inittee has recenth sat in Bombay to consider the question of co ordination 
between the courses .and standards, of technical institutions At the close 
of the quinquennium a committee in Bennal was considering the question 
(among others) of a technological institute for Calcntta A conference for 
the VnUed Pronnees was held in 1907 .at Naim Til It recommended the 
establishment of a tedinological institute, a school of design, two industrial 
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schools on the lines of thit it Lucknow an cxi>cnmcnt.il vreaung station and 
a carnentrj school the tntrwluclion of a pnctical cliancter into general 
education and the appointment of a director of industrnl inquiries cte 
iluth of this prognmiiio has alreadj teen earned out as mil presenth I^e 
seen A committee constitutcil in tlie /’un;iit in 1911 considered that there 
nas nothing radicallj dcfectne in the course of stud} at the technical schools, 
but that tilt, industrial teaching was often unintelligent oa ing to the cmplo} 
ment of ill paid arti«nns It %ias ^ugf^ted that the Majo School of Art 
should specialise in the training of cfiicient craft teachers ami that as an 
expcnmeatal measurt schools should he started teaching particular industries 
hv instructors trained in I iimjiean methods without onv attempt nt general 
education In 1900 a conference was held m Fasttm Ilennal and As*(im, 
this alo rccomintndcd the formation of a special department and ihi' eslab 
lishment of a central industrial institute at Dacca Mith ilemonstration 
factories A conference was held in Hurnn in 1009 among the members of 
which there uas ronsidcraWe diacrgcncc of opinion The rtcommendations 
included tlio cstahlialiTncnt of a technical scliool in connection with the Invnn 
engineering school iiith srrallcr schools nt lanons centres the encouragement 
of missions and other agencies to start craft classes nnd the encouragement 
of technical and hand and t\e training in \emacular scliools 
Progress 390 The general polio itas thus laid doim in lOW It has since been 

dunngthe capande<l bj the demand for instUntiona of a higher tjpe tlian the trade- 
mitn^ennuun school and elaborated for each proaince into schemes in general confprmitj 
with tl e mam lines The progress of the last fire j ears has l>ecn considerable 
and mar be de>cribcd under tlic heads of supeni«ion organisation nnd 
tiumVrs FmUlv, it will umam to point out defects and difliculttca and 
descrilio the most recent steps adopted for their rvmedp 

307 Th" question whether industrial cdoeation should be under the 
departments of public instruction or transferred to departments of mdustrj 
Oa the} arise or tranafcrrvd onl} as concerns scliools organised on a more or 
less commercial basis is ono v>hich has not ^ct been fully decided DiHerent 
arrangements e\ist in different proiinces In Madras a department of 
ladostTm was CTcated in W of whitli iliiertOT vnuietaciok. iht wi 
spcction of industrial schools The creation of this department was vetoed 
b} the Se rctaty of State and in<»pcction was retained in the hands of a 
superintendent of industrial education under the departnent of public 
instri ction (Since the quinquennium ended the department of industries 
has been sanctioned and part of its duties will be the super\ision of industrial 
schoola — by whicti ace those la which itteaUan. vs to be. na.vd to cota 

mercial considerations during the period of training — while lor technical 
srhools the education department under the director of public instniction will 
continue to be responsible) A professor of the College of rngincermg at 
Poona IS a’so inspector of technical and industrial schools in Itombay and 
there vs a special inspector of weaving schools both are under the local 
department of education A superintendent of industries in Dennal was 
appointed m 1910 he also is under the control of the director of public 
instructim and inspects industrial schools Mr de la Fosse says of the 
Vnited Prozinces — 

IVlien reoomoiendissr Ite appointment ot a specnl o£Eccr for directing technical 
edncaUoa the lodustnal Conference had ptoposeo thit 1 e should be stvled director of 
industrial int^nines and inloslnil educaUon tlal he slould U independent of the 
rfucational departn ent and that be should have tl e same status and cmolamcnfs as the 
director of public instruction The Secretary of State did not agree mth the -netr that 
technical rnd in lustrial educition should be tl ns divorced from general education and in 
sanctionio? tl e creaUon of the post he ordered that the des Rnalion of the ne« officer 

shouUUc anged to that rfruspector of technical and inluslnal instilutioas that bis 

L ZL Z .7f "U”. SS'te' f'lf”''? 
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agriculture) but the inspection of industrial schools is entrusted to the rt 
of the school of art In the Central Provinces also the director of acriculS^?^ 
undertales the industrial branch and here he supervises industrial schi^ 

In Burma the ordinary inspecting staff appears to be the only agency 

398 Ihe difficulty of cI-issffiMticm of mstitations of this nature is uiereh in , 
a manifeblation of practical difficulties tliat underlie the problem To th 1 * 

two types of schools foreshadowed by the Goyernment of India in inni ih. 
has come to be added the idea (if U the fulfilment) of S tcchnolo^S 
institutions Thus we arniOsat the three fold classiflcatiou-whmh diSm 
guishes between (i) technological institutions intended to instrnrt 
principles of science as applied to indnstnal arts and to prodnee masters and 
managers of industries and scientifle advisers (ti) technical or ,ni„~ i 
schools for the training of foremen and 
of scientific principles and of machinery («i) trade oreraft 
to tram artisans iS follow their callingVfthSay aS iShlL“e 

399 The progress of the last five years is sufTw'iPTintr * j , 
foUowing figures for technical and industrial (exclusive art S 
cial) schools The number of schools has risen from 147 tn A 
mcrepes being m Madras Bengal the Lnited Provinces 

Pupils have increased from 6 820 to 12064 and it is nottSJnvfl^ 

present number is nearly four times that in 1897 ' 

from Rs o 91 095 to Rs 11 72 947 a year and the ammS ^v? r 

funds from Rs 2 12 504 to Rs 5 25 506 spent from public 

As regards management 173 schools are under privito bodies nr *i, 

JnstZmnr’'’* “ ^Jagers offe 

400 While progress is reassuring various di/Beultfec l 
themselves some of them long recognised some the 

ments rechnolcgical institutions arc only now 

in India Hitherto students have been sJt abroad wXlhlrtl'’"™*?"’ £ ma 
not always easy to arrange suitable courses practical traimn^ff^’^® ” 

difficulty some manufacturers are naturally chary of admwtVi ^ Presents a 
an examination of processes The employment of the ^ outsiders to 



401 Ihese points have recently been considered At ♦v 
conference of 1911 it was recommended that technical sch^l\ Iv ^^^habad r 
ise along lines converging on local industries and industnil ®Pecial 

be permanently directed towards such industries as exist in should 

paragraph 30 of the resolution) In 1911 12 Lieutenant S ^ 

Atkinson R E principal of the Thomason Co]l»m> „»,j ^oJonel E B ^ 


cal or electrical engineers whose education is mostly of a tli ° orade rnec 
but tint there is a very large opening for the employment!'''*, P' 'Iwacter 
of men who after training in a properly eqmppid kstp* *'■"6 branS 
gam their practical experience by apprenticShip a livm“ ' 'rtUffig m 
their hands and observe factory hours and mles Th^S ^ork t,}? 
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simihr sclicmc of triimn" for tc\tile in<liistrjc« ntul a school of mines in the 
Ben coil fields uith subordimto classes for e^cnin^ Jecinres At the \cTy 
Ltid^of the quinquennium the Secretarj of State tor India appointed a 
conunittc“ in I nclind to enquire and rciort as to the facilities aiailablo for 
Indian students'^for mdustrial and technological trainin" m that countrj 
with special reference to the system of state technical sdiohrships tenable 
abroad The enquiries and findings of tins connintlec belong to a period 
subsequent to that coicred I > this review 

Imperial 402 Tor the general improicment of technical education or for the 

qranls improicnicnt of soccial institutions the Government of India liave in the 

past two jears allotted Rs X784300 nonrecurring and Ils 200000 
recurring 

Classiflcahon 403 Tn the description which follows the throe fold classification of 
these schools is adopted But it is to be remembered tint the technical school 
and even the engineering school or collope generally contains its artisan 
classes or similar means for simple trade instruction In particular it has 
alreadj been <»hown that at Sibpur and Rooikco the technical and industnal 
aspect of education has been rcccntl> devclo^d side hj side with the profes 
sional Aa account of ^hools of art and of commerce is also given 


Stale tec) nicol 
sc) olarshxps 


Other 

scKolanl 


II — Teehnoloatcal institutions 

404 U the beginning of the quinquennium there were no institutions of 
this class in India though instruction of an advanced tvne was given in 
mechamcal and electrical engineering at the professional colleges In place 
of such institutions scholarships tenable abroad were offered to Indian 
students in order that they nughl benefit by the facilities asavlablc vn England 
and elsewhere During the quinquennium an institute has opened at Danga 
lore and another has licen attempted and proposed in the United rrovinces 
The present section describes these developments 

40a The system of state technical scholarships commenced m 1004 
Their object is to qualify the holders on returning to India to assist in pro- 
moting the improvement of existing native industries and the development of 
new industries especiallv those which arc or may be organised on a consider 
able scale and those in which Indian capital is or may be embarked The sub- 
jects ate annually chosen by Local Governments in consultation with mercan 
tile opinion Agricuiturc law medicine forestry and veterinary science arc 
excluded from the set erne rngintenng at first excluded has now been 
admitted and recently a scholar was sent to study architecture There is 
no examuiatvoa Xvominations arc made by the Local Governments and the 
final selections by the Government of India Those are chosen who are 
considered to fulfil certain conditions The scholar is expected to have had 
the best education available m the province in the industn he intends to 
study a practical interest in the subject and the intention of devoting himself 
ID India to the practice of what lie has learned The value of each scholar 
ship IS £150 a year The scholar also receives his travelling expenses and 
hts education fees The tenure of the scholarship is two years but the period 
may be extended Government does not guarantee the holder any employment 
on his return Ordinarily one scholarship is awarded to each province 
annually but more may be grven subject to a total limit of ten schofarsbips 
Up to the end of March 1912 sixty six scholars have been sent (an average 
of about nine a year) In order of popularity the subjects chosen are 
textiles, mining and mining engineering mechanical and electrical engineer 
ing leather metallurgy soap making and the chemistry of oils and fats 
sugar industry alkali pottery and engineering and sanitary science Thirty 
one sdiolars have already returned to India two have obtained emnloyment 
abroad the res.t have not yet completed their studies Of the thirty^ne who 
have returned eighteen have obtained private industrial employment seven 
are m government posts comected with industries one is similarly employed 
m Mj-sorc one to joined tie bar one is dead and there is no Mrtiin 
iniormation about the remamii^ three 

406 \ society in Calento caUed the Association for the Adrancement 
oEScienUfic and IndinttndEancafaonoi Indians has also raised funds aided 
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by gOTernneDt for sending «cbolars 'ibroid It appeare that SO students thus lenaHe abroad 
sent have returned of whom twenty eight have found industrial emplo)nient 
nine have started i%ork on their own account nineteen have entered govern 
ment municipal or state serv ice or are ent,at,ed in teaching and twentj four 
(most of whom had only recently returned) have not vet found emplojment 

407 The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore was initiated hy The Indian 
Mr J N Tata a Parsi merchant but the cheme did not take final shape till /tis/,iw/eo/ 

after liis death The Tata family have given land m Bombay which brings baence 
in Rs 1 2o 000 a year The Government of India gives Rs 87 000 a jear 
The Mysore Government contributed a site «nd five lakhs towards the initial 
expense and the Government of India gave two and a half lakhs towards tJie 
same The institute opened, in July 1911 and 17 students entered it that 
year It provides for research the application of new processes and the 
production of thoroughly trained managers, It ptKsesses departments of 
general organic and applied chemistry and electrical technology and also 
provides in‘'truction in Trench and German to enable students to read tecbni 
cal journals As the first batch of students entered withm a jear of the end 
of the quinquennium it is too early to judge of its results The Allahabad 
conference lecotmnended its development into a complete faculty of pure and 
applied science 

403 The establishment of a technological institute for the United Pro- Technological 
Vinces was one of the proposals of the Kami Tal conference It was decided schemes \n the 
that it should consist of two parts Classes m mechanical and electrical Vmted 
engineennc were to be attached to the Thomason College Tlic department Proimces 
was opened iQ 1909 and took the place of a previously existing technical class 
It was intended to attract a higher cla«s of students particularly those wJio 
had business connections and were destined to be managers or cmplojers of 
labonr No candidates joined A three fold division was then made the 
highest department offering engineering and training in textiles the second 
and third being on a lower plane and intended for mcclnnics Tlic 
engineering section has hitherto not drawn the right class of students \ 
whole time textile instructor was engagwl and plant was provided It was 
found difficult to obtain any students with the necessary qualifications The 
instructor resigned It is intended to render the class more attractive b> 
adding weaving bleaching and dyeing The first expenencea says Mr de la 
Posse hav*' not been very encouraging owing to the reluctance or inability 
of the class which it was proposed to wnefit to take advantage of the opnor 
tunities offered The lower division or racchanical apprentice class (winch 
belongs rather to the category of technical schools) Ins been more successful 
The second branch was to be established at Cawnpore with tl c object of 
encouraging research in applied chcnnstr\ with reference to important 
industries in the province The SecRtary of Slate did rot »anction tlit 
scheme A more modest scheme was accordingly formulated intended to 
give instruction in the rhemical a«pcct of sugar leather acid and alkali 
manufacture dyeing bleaching pnntiii"’ colouring and fmslnn^ of 
manufactured goods and paper making Hitherto a site has been secured 
and buildings commenced 

409 The mechanical and electrical engineering sections of the vanotisO/Zcr 
profi^sionai colleges may be ch««cd as technological \tSilipiir the class for rccAno/oyjcoI 
tinctorial chemistry (mentioned in paragraph 3 j 3) nnv also Is. so described classes 
and possibly the mining section t! ere opined 


111 — Tech meal cl oots 

410 Ttxhnical ‘schools are those which train a gradt midwav Is tween the Technical 
manager or master on the one Land and the artisan or craftsman on tlie other tchools in 
The engineerin'’ colleges in tbcir lower departments are calciilati'*! 
produce men of this tvpe in tie mecl anical and electrical I ranch Tlcpronn^^., 
special institutions either converge on distinctive local industries or where 
tiie«e do not exist are situated at centre^ where an eduntion in various 
branches may be expected to bring cmplorment 
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411 WitL iho rotaofiil of (lie chrome tanniD^ department described in (be last 
renew, it mav be said that, with the exception of the ecbools mentioned in paragraph 
350, the institutions in Madraj are mainlr of the craft school order The presidency 
possesses cotton mills, tanneries nnd milwij workshops But, says Sir A Beumcj 
“ industnal education appears so far to haae had little relation to pmuction on a large 
scale as exemplified ba such factories and arorkshops " The gorernment technical 
examinations will be noticed m connection with industrial schools 

413 Among a number of schools in Bombay four ore classed ns technical schools 
Two reiTOire special mention The Tictena Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, has 
classes m mechanical and electrical engineering textile manufacture and technical 
chemistry It is a privatelv managed institution under a board nnd is considerally 
subsidtsra bv goTernment Ilostels for 200 stndents, o central eleclnc power station 
and other works liaTo recently lecn carried out, towards which goTerninent conlnhuled 
a lakb of rupees, os well as a special recurring grant of Rs 15,000 a j ear for increased 
stall The courses hare been recast, the main change being their extension from three 
to four years including six months’ prictice in an outside mill, factory or workshop 
under superrision The textile department is reported to be maVing particularly good 
progress, and the students acquit themselves well at the Cilv md Guilds of London 
Institute examinations The Itauchhodlal Chotalal Technical Inslilnto at Altmedabad 
was under contemplation when the list review was written It opened, as an aided 
institution, about two years ago, and the first Iwteh of students has not yet been turned 
out 

413 In Bengal schools of this type arc devoted largelr to mining and wearing 
Uanagera of mines are required by rules framed under the Indian Jlines Act (VIII of 
19011 to possess first or second grade certificates according to the output of the mine or the 
number of employees In addition to examination, five and three years’ practical 
experience la n mine is necc«arv for the attainment respectively, of n second and of 
a nxsl grade certificate But tlie«e periods may be reduced by two yean through attend 
nnce at a course in a recogaiscd institution In order to provide such institutions and 
facilities for a general tiaiaiog id mining subjects the Government of Bengal (the 
province where the majority of the mines are situated) c5tah1i<Led in 1900 a cour«e at 
the Sibpur college and miniag classes in tie roal districts 

At Sibpar the student bas first to pass the sub-overseer examination He then 
pursues a two yean' course in geologv applied to mining, mining engineeciug, coal and 
metal munnc and descriptive nuneralogv Six weeks’ aunnsl Iraising u given in camp 
in the coal &lds There were sixteen students in 1911 12 Seien of them were special 
students, < e , men already employed in mining who are attracted to the college by 
lihetal scholarships Owing to the lack of edacatioui among these special students, it 
has been decided to abolish the scholarships 

The mining classes beU at (out centres in the Jetnab nnd Baniganj fields A 
local commiitee at each centre arranges for good attendanre The average attendances 
in 1911 12 were 29, 3a, 30 and 40 at the four centres rt^ectwely The lecturers are 
recruited from local mining managers It is proposed to iticrea«e tl e number of centres 
to SIX. The clashes are controlled by a Jlining Bducatioual Advisory Board which 
includes inspectors of mines, managers and edacationuts 

The utility of the lectures is lessened bv the vnint of knowledge of English nmong 
the audience 

The course at Sihpur is not regarded as a socews On the other Land, the classes 
in the coal fiells have given satisfaction The authorities loncerned with mines and 
the represealatives of the mining interests arc to favour of instruction on the spot, and 
it u geneiallv thought that the svstem should W develop^ bv the opening of a school 
of mines at Asansol m addition tonight elapses at various centres (The Indian ifming 
Association would prefer to develop the existing night cLisses ) It will be rememheiM 
that a university graduate coui'C in mining bas been framed The Bengal report says, 
“ The general conclusion appears to be that provision sliould be made both for a central 
insUtuUon at Asin«ol and for a more efficient nnd more extended svstem of instrucbou, 
through evening classes in selected localities than is given at present It is moteover 
evident that the introduction of universilv uutractiou in mining engineering would be at 
least premature for the present, if not entirely inadvisable ” 

la 1909 the Setampore H’eavii^ Institute was opened in Bengil It has two 
classes One is for vouths who have been trained in a technical school or have passed 
the ' B ' class or matnculatiou They Imve a two-year cour^ in power and hand loom 
weaving drawing and designing calculated to fit them for positions in manufacturing 
concerns Of a total of <14 stndents Sj are in this class They are encouraged to take 
the City and Guil^ of London Institute examination in cotton weaving and spinning 
They have bad considerable success m the nanuuatton and have no difficulty in finding 
suitable employment The other is reallr a craft-cHcs where weavers of the Beiehbour 
hood are put through a 'ix months cou»«e in practical weaving and improved methods 
of preparing raras for warps on the Indian ^tem The principal siys of this chiss 
“ At the commencement of the institute much difficulty was experienced in geltin" the 
actual weavers to join, as. apart from their prejudices, they were under the impression 
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Uiat they could learn nothing more than what they already knew I am pleased to be 
able to state that in a little while they changed Uieir minds, and were full of wonder 
when they saw how easily their cherished trade secrets conld be analysed and worked 
out after a little instruction, even by youngstna Thu difficnlty has been overcome, 
and at present there is no trouble in getting bona fide weavers to fill the place of those 
who pass out Another attraction is the sim^e course of dyeing that they are taught Tip 
to the present time they had to buy dyed yams at high prices, and the weavers tell me 
that the knowledge of dyeing they get is qnife sufficient for them to earn a bvebhood 
apart from weaving Prior to the estabbshment of the Weaving Institute, Serampore, 
weavers limited themselves to the manufacture of dhooUt with coloured borders, and 
with few exceptions flowered borders were considered iamily secrets handed down from 
father to son, and these border designs were limited , now they are able to produce any 
design working up to about 10 or 12 shafts from design papers The drawing lessons 
they get arc a great assistance in producing new and original designs " Twenty small 
scholarships are given, and account for nearly Rs 7,000 out of the total annual cost 
of Rs 27,000 A difficulty is the supplif" of looms to those who leave the school There 
are also three outlying stations where insfruction is given and a school at Samhalpur 
mainly for the Gonds 

A society in Calcutta started jn 1907 an institution called the Bengal Technical 
Institute which rvas amalgamated m 1910 with the technical department of the Bengal 
National College It has an engineering side, with a course similar to that taught at 
Sibpur, and a technological side which teaches ceramics, tanning, painting and varnish- 
ing, dyeing, bleaching, soap, candle, oil and perfume making, and the preparation 
of matches 

414 The technological department of the Thomason College m the United Pro- 
rincM has already been menboned , other institutions will be described under industnal 
schools 

415 In the Punjab a school called the Victoria Diamond Jubilee Sindn Technical 
Institute has been started at Lahore with the object of attracting Hindus, especially 
those of the higher castes, to take up industrial employment it is managed by a 
board of governors and derives its income from grants, subscriptions, a small endowment 
and the sale of the outturn *' There are two derartments,” writes Hr Godley, " senior 
and junior, the former trams students for meelianica) engineering, and the litter for 
engine-driving Specnl instructiou is also given in carpentry, fitbng, etc At the 
close of the year there were 60 students, of whom 28 were in the senior and 21 in the 
junior class A number of students obtained certificates under tbe Boiler Act, and the 
report contains a list oi ex-studenU who are employed as engineers and drivers on 
salaries from Rs 30 upwards The total expenditure was Rs 12,599, about one-tbird uf 
which was met from grants A foundiy was added dnnng the quinquennium The 
efficiency of the insbtution is greatly hampered by want of funds, and the praebcal 
value of the training given under the present condihons has been questioned by experts “ 

iCt Godley also makes the following obserraUons — 

“ The province is well equipped with professional instibibons maintained by the 
State, while the industrial schools maintained by local bodies offer possibibbes of develop- 
ment into craft schools under the guidance of toe hlayo School of Industnal Art Tech 
meal edurcatmu. in tl» vestrvited sense, t « , the tcaiaiug of a mecbantRal engmeec and 
specialised scientific training for particular trades, can hardly be said to exist as yet 
Of all forms of education this is not only tbe most costly, but also the most uncertain in 
its results It is perhaps not sufficiently reaLsed that technical institubons of the kind 
referred to can only flourish in an industrial environment, where there are concomitant 
indusbies which can supply students with opportunities of practical exnenenee and 
well paid employment To argue otherwise would seem to imply that a school of tech- 
nology has os good a chance ol snccess at Dublin or Galway »» at Hanebester Thera is 
nothing in the industrial history of western countries to confirm the view which is not 
infrequently advanced that technical schools will fropno wiotu create industries The 
average student attending a school of technologv aims at getting employment on good 
pay as the result of his training, and if the capitalist employer is non-existent, or if, as 
commonly happens, he is disinclined to venture his money ou school taught tbeory which 
does not necessarily carry with it business capacity, the technical graduate is worse off 
than the product of an arts college It may well be doubted, therefore, whether in the 
Punjab, where industnal concerns are compirativelv small and few, and salaries are on a 
modest scale, the bme has come for ndvocating an ambitions scheme of technical educa- 
tion More hope seems to he in the direction of improving crafts and small industries 
by tbe introduttion oi better methods and labour savmg appliances, tbraugh tbe agency 
of craft schools or otherwise ” 

416 Mention has been made of the school at ln«em in Burma m the chapter on pro- 
fessional education 

417 Of the Cenfj-iil Mr Wnght says, "During the quinquennium the 

Industnal School at Amraoti was converted into the Berar Victoria Memorial Technical 
Insbtute The buildings and shops were erected ly popular suhscripbon A govern 
ment grant in-aid is given for maintenance On complebqn of a three years' course 
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m the institute followDi] by a Tcir’a work in n mill or factory stndenb ore eligible for 
the Holier Vet esntiiimtiop Ibere is nlso a ila«s for the sous of firtisans in carpcntiy 
and metal work riciea stlmlawlnis wen. giscn during tlic file jears for study of 
textile industry, tenable nt the "Vietoni Jubilee Tccbnical Institute, Bombay 


Industriol 
schools tn 
different 
prounces 


(o) General 
schools 


IV ~^Industrtal schools 

418 It IS impossible to gue aa exhaustive account of all industrial 
schools Tie follov.ing piragr^hs attempt to gue an idea of the general 
line adopted in each prorince The schools may comenientlj be divided into 
general schools {i e , those that give instruction in a variety of subjects, 
genenllj nood and metal worlc ueaitng, etc), and meaiing schools, those, 
that IS that dciotc themselves mainlv to tlie hand loom industry In some 
provinces such as iladras there are also special arrangements made for studj 
of telegraph}, and m others there are automobile classes 

419 Sir A Bourne remarks that in Madras industries fire cirrieil on by people work 
ing with tbcir famdics m their homes or in small groups in norksbops the iDdiislrinl 
revolotion has gone hut a little waj There is ci nsideraWe scope fi r craft clijises in this 
presidency ns is testified by their numl ers and rapid increase “ The industnal schools 
baxe mostlv been Dsl-iWished by mi'sionanes anxious to senirc n lixehhood fir their 
oTpUans They are tberefoxe often on n small scale nnd many of them arc schoids of 
lace making and needtework Tl e director of industncs criticised tl eni ns {orming 
an unorganised body and as t>cing too little »n toucli with actual industries and pointeil 
nut that industrial efficiency demands besides craftsmanship the ahiUty to use time and 
mterial with such ecoonmy os results in commercial profit and lliat the training ncccs 
sary for this cm only I e ohiained in sn institution in which one port of the work is tl c 
actual production of goods at n profit ’ Among the crafts tanght the most general is 
woodwirt lie largest clas<os for this trade are those tff the Xfndns Anjummi 
Ifuffidi Ala I fshm no institulioa for poor Mulnnimahns sul stiintially nided by gor 
eminent Tlie other schools appear to he managed hy mission hrxlics Blacksmith's 
work IS taught in about six schools of which the Madura Technical Institute (already 
znealioned) has the largest class The numler studying metal work has somewhat 
declined and fitter's work seems to haxe taken its place A feature of the most efficient 
industrial schools is the extent of their comnieTeial side Skilled artisans are employed 
and orders of some magnitude are executed Though the total xnlue of work inned 
out fell during the qumguenutom the nmount realised from sale proceeds of school 
manufactures rose This” says the director “seems to show that the schools are 
iiecomuig increasingly efficient from a commercial point of new and are more success 
fully studying their markets ’’ Printing and 1 ook binding are tought on a considerable 
scale in the Madras Goxemment Pri^s Technical School where general press work is 
also learnt There are other schools which teach compositor s work The numbers are 
said to laxe fallen The government technical examinations haxe already been men 
tioned They are of elementary intermediate and adxanced grades The subjects 
are numerous and include as well ns engineering aanitary science pharmacy commerce, 
music drawing jeweller’s work printing etc wood metal and leather work textiles 
gla«s pottery tailoring and cooking Scholarships ate gixen on the result of the 
cxaminatiQDS 

420 Including manual traininp classes Bombay reports schools of this class 
some of whwh are managed by mission, bodies Those situated in the northern dixigiou 
are reported to haxe done parlicolatly well One of them the ^fahajan Home Industrial 
School at Surat is a charitable lUiititution attended by orphans belonging to the Kali 
paraj communilx where girls ore taught embroidery and boys carpet making Tfitb 
such exceptions however the inspector of technical and industrial education considers 
the state of tl eso institutions to he nnsatisfacloiy In an interesting monograph he 
attributes this to the following causes — 

(1) Lack of CO ordination of technical and industrial education throughout the 
presidencv Managing bodies and aupennlendents of schools ore left to IhemselTes as 
regaids organisation and management except in so far as they follow whatever advice 
thex may haxe reccixed from the inspector of technical education during his annual 
visit In some cases creditable effort* are m-'da to meet the needs of the locality in 
respect of this kind of education In other cases mnnaging bodies or soperintendenfs 
though perhaps energetic enongb have failed to produce results in accordance with the 
object of such schools rw to give hove a training that mil 1 e of practical value in 
preparing them for induslml life In many instances howexcr teachers have no 
further aim than obtaining good laspeciion reports 

(2) The teaching is nsojlly condneted in a dogmatic manner withonl method and 
without interest In other words the teachers have no clear idea of their functions as 
teachers and are in eonseqnenee uninspinsg ' 

(3} The majority of 1 i^s who enter an industrial school do so without any definite 
object in view and in this state of mind thex diift aimlessly through their school course 
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(4) There nre a number of seliooJs which do excellent work hot which cannot he 

said to Inre ol tuned real suerp«3 for this reason xtz tl at the majority of these nupils 
on leavinp school eitler would not or could not follow up the trade or occupation for 
which they had some kind of preparation nt scliool I have tried tn obtain atatisties to 
show the extent to which this stale of matters exists Only a eery few schools were able 
to comply with mj request for returns Irat these show that a very small proportion of 
the total pupils who hare passe 1 through the schools obtain suitable employment subse 
quently ■' 

(5) The Attitude of local aull onties towards industml education has in the past 
been often one of apathy In many cases local authorities are interested enough hut 
ore apt to rely on their own knowledge of the subject or on that of incompetent advisers 
In local baanl schools teaching appointments are filled up without consulting the opm 
ion of the directoT of public instruction or the inspector of technical education * 

(C) The personal relations between the superintendent and his managing board 
and the various authorities and employers of lalour in the locality, hare a rew strong 
1 earing on the question of employment of industrial school pupils subsequent to their 
leaving school ’* 

To remedy these defects he recommends the appointment of a full time o63cer, the 
training of all teachers of technical and industrial subjects selection in the admission 
of pupils the enlistment of the sympathies of employers of labour and others in the 
interests of such education the approval of the director on the advice of the officer m 
charge of this branch of instruction to all appointments and the raising of tl e pay of 
teachers and superintendents 

421 Dtngal has certain technical scbools mainly for engineering, os already men 
tinned and others of a more industrial character The best of these v> considered to be 
tl e Bania lih set ool attached to the East Indian Itailwnv colliery workshop maintained 
by the company for tl c sons of its employees wilb a grant from the district board It 
teaches physics chemistry and mechanics and also gives a training in carpentry and 
blaeksmith’s work 'Moulding and lock mating are taught at the Barnagore industrial 
hnme rarpentry nnd carpet weaving nt the IvaurapuVur industml scbDol inamged by 
the Inndon hlissionarv Society carpentry canenork and weaving in the "Wesleyan 
llissiou school at Bankura carpentry weaving tailoring shoe making cane work and 
book 1 inding at three schools in Balasorc two of which are managed by the American 
Free Baptist hlission Of the schools in Calcutta itself the most important is tlat 
managed by tl e Oxford hfission at Balljgunge * Hr Cumming makes a general remark 
nhoiit some of the institutions “ As tl e schools are subsidi*ed by the district board there 
IS every temptation for pupils to join who only desire the general education and I 
found at one school well dressed sons of hnnt jas who had no lodustnnl omhitions at all " 
An interesting development Is the adoption of the oppreuUce system for Europeans and 
Indians by the railway companies in the railway workshops at Jamalpur Lillooah and 
Kliaragpur and nt the workshops of Hes^rs Bum A Co 

422 Tn the United Pronnees the industrial conference recommended the improve 
ment of the Lucknow industrial school and the estal lisbment of similar schools at Cawn 
pore and Gorakhpnr and subsequently elsewhere The Lucknow school after passing 
through many stages has been thoroughly reorganised The numbers have been reduced 
find it now contains only genuine indusinal students The staff has been strengthened 
and the equipment increased A hostel has been added and stipends provided for rcla 
lives of artisans A night class containing 96 students is attached to the school A class 
for painting and polishing has recently been started and is attended solely by the rels 
lives of painters Of the two new schools proposed only that of Gorakhpur has been 
started It opened in 1910 on lines similar to those of the Lucknow school It has made 
a successful start the ordinary classes have been well attended and the night school has 
Tl students Another recotnniendatioa of the conference was tl e establishment of a 
S(1 ool originally designated the school of design This is called the School of Arts and 
Crafts and was opened at Lucknow in 1911 A good start has been made a hostel has 
been provided The subjects taught are ornamental work wood carving and gilding 
stone carving and sculpture calico printing stencilling lithography iron work draw 
an^ painting designing and modelling The institution is intended to * provide in 
stniction in those branches of design and handicraft which bear on the more artistic 
trades and professions now practised or which may be developed in the province In 
addition to these larger schools there ere eleven mded and seven unaided ind istrial 
institutiDns founded with the object of helping poor bova to earn a livelihood 
bvioinety smith work printing tailoring ehoe making gardening etc The director 
of industries considers they are attaining the greatest success when they are organise 1 
on the apprentice system under which a journeymaii arbaan works with not more tliaii 
two or three hoys to help him He also says that there is not much demand among 
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tLe artisan classes for tuition Lot » stowing demand among tliose not of llie artisan 
classes for indostnal tuition for tlieir fneads and relatires 

423 The mtal prosperous rsstrtnboD la tie Punjab is lie railwav tecinical 6ci«»l at 
Lahore with 401 pupils There are also eicil indaslnal schools maintained hr local 
bodies which follow a departmenlal cumcnlnm which was renstd in 1911 Literary 
subjects are taught in addition to tatpentiy, metal work and weaTiag It is reported 
that GO per cent of the pupils hrlo&g to the artisan classes and that a record of after 
careers snows that most oi those who hare rtceired this education take to industrial work 
Special grants hare been oSered to local bodies for the openin;^ of cruft schools or fo* 
adding industrial instruction to ordinary schools and the establishment of as industnal 
school in each district has been anggested Industries are also taught in orphanages 
and elementary schools 

434 Onlr three industnal schools are reported in Vurma but iscidentaliT the 
American Bapbst Uission has introduced instmetion in carpeuiTT. boat building hnck 
work and gardening at sereral of its schools And at the scuool tor Karens at Toongoo, 
carpentrr printing and book binding are taught 

42o In addition to the artisan classes attached to the Ahsannlla School of Lngineer 
mg and to the technical schools Koifem Dtngal and Assam has eight small industrial 
schools at llYiaensiBgh Bogra Shahamdpur (Pahna dutnct) Chittagong Bampur 
Boalia (Baishahi) hlalda Shillong and Kohuna The subiMta generallT taught are 
black south's work carpentiy and weaeing The school at Bogra was aiarted m 1903 
and IS a government institution Those at Shahamdpur and Chittagong are private in 
stitntions The latter received aid and there were proposals for it* provincialisatioa 
This however was not earned out and the echool has praciicaltv ceasM to exist The 
school si Bampur Boalia is for eencultuie and is under toe agncnUural department , that 
at Halda u a weaving school under the district board The schools at Shillong and 
Kohirua called after S r Bamfrlde Fuller who initiated the scheme ate for the tram 
me of Khasts and Ivagas stipends are given and the latter school is said to be particu 
larty successful There u also a Witli*m<oo Fndowment in Assam (called after a tea 
planter who left a sum of monev for the edncation of the Assamrse^ from the proceeds 
of which sohsidised hr government twenty-one bovs are maintained on stipend* at 
nilway workshops end in pnrate concern* and are provided with tools os the completion 
of the course 

42G In the Central Procinces some of the mission bodies entry on mduslnal educa 
Uon mainly foe the benefit of theit famine orphans 

V — ITcattug 

437 In Madras the nomber of pupils leamug ranon* crafts grouped under textile* 
IS considerable although those who are leammg cotton wrarug show a decline owing to 
closure of one of the schools 

42S In Bombay textile schools aaturallr take a promineat pontioa The Tictona 
Tuhllee Technical InsUtute has now a hand loom section la add tion to power weaving 
The inspector of wearing schools makes the following observations Since I began 
the inspection of weaving clas^ fair pro g re ss has been made in Kune of the schools in 
w^ch weaving is taught There are ten small isdnstnal schools in which instruction 
IS given in textile work There is no common cumcnlum for the schools Bach one 
has its own coarse of work this makes it rather diScclt to observe the progress made 
f r om tune to time If * commoii course of work was arranged for all the schools it 
would be the means of creating a keen competibon to obtain the best pracbcal results 
especially if prizes were ofiered lor work done Some of the schools are in localibes in 
which there is very bttle weaving whereas in some of the chief hand loom wearing 
centres weaving is not taught m the lotwl industrial schools Thu aTTongenent u one 
cause of the tmining sot being ss effective as it would otherwise be From an educa 
tional end commetcial point view thu method 1* not good for the expansion of the 
cotton trade of this country because the bovs oulv obtain a training e<juat to that of the 
bazar wearer even assuming that the best of the local weavers are engaged to give 
instruction Such instruction to the ruing generebon of hand loom wearers whose 
depressed cond tiou is mostly due to the low level of pruaibve methods will not be the 
means of rawing the standard of work to enable them to compete with the weaver s of 
other countries Such teaching is without interest and of no real advantage There will 
never be any natural indigenous demand lor them untQ there u a higher standard of 
mstmebon given In «rae small school sereral members of the commibee are against 
any improvement being introduced Two Tears ago I sent a fly shnttle mobon and 
ftiosllv owing to the oppo&itiea of these memhers the loom had to be sent back The 
same loom wus sent to another school and it gave every satufacbon I have pointed 
thu out to show that members of the conun ttee by their apathebo attitude keep hack 
improved mehods of working At the same time the school had three instructon not 
one of the three knew how to wmfc the smple mobon vet the mobon was introduced in 
other countries 150 years sgo for ^ving an increased prodect on of cloth m a given fame 
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Such instructoTs will never be the means of developing tto mental powers of the boys 
on modem lines and creating a natural demand for indigenous indastnal schools ” 

429 Bengal, as well as the school at Serampore and the weaving stations which have 
already been mentioned, has textile classes at Jkalunpong and among others a weaving 
school under the Dublin University Mission in the Hazanbagh district, a board school 
in the Falamau district and the Dihar weaving institute which is the only industrial 
school in the Patna division The Darbhanga District Board entertains a peripatetic 
weaving instructor and a carpenter who go about to the more important centres for 
Muhammadan weavers The carpenter repairs looms when required This, says Mr 
Frothero, is a useful system which might be conveniently imitated elsewhere 

430 Mention has already been made of the weaving classes at the Thomason College 

in the United Provinces An important part of the Local Government s scheme of in 
dustrial development was the revival of the hand loom cotton weaving industry through 
the populansition of improved looms and methods of working The establishment of a 
weaving station formed an item of the general scheme The school has been situated 
at Benares and started work in 1911 " ihe class for which it caters ’ says the report 

“is very poor, backward in education and aospicious of novelty ' It has proved 

cult to frame a satisfactory curriculum Of Gie 10 students m the school at the end ol 
the period only one belonged to the weaver class It is proposed to organise a hire 
purchase system to help weavers to buy improved looms 

There are also eight schools, the first and most important of which is the Hewett 
I7eaving School at Barabanki Ihese schools were at first placed under the agricultural 
department, but were transferred in 1911 to the control of the department of public 
instruction They are managed by local committees and aided by grants in aid from 
government, which aggregated Us 31,500 in 1911 12 It is estimated that ST(J learners 
have been trained to the nse of new looms and 451 of them bought looms Stipends are 
given to pupils Though the Hewett School has been successful, doubts are entertained 
IB the report as to the work of the schools in general Sometimes the pupils attracted 
are not members of the weaving class So far as can be ascertained the use of the 
unproved loom leads to over production and it is consequently diiBcuIt to market the 
cloth Though accurate figures as to after employment are not available it is noticed as 
significant that it was recently fonad necessaiy to ask mill owners li they would give 
employment to nast pupils It appears to be questioned whether the hand loom indoitry 
18 capable of inaefinite expansion as a home industry, or whether the tendency is towards 
the development of small weaving factones The inspector suggests that possibly co* 
operation rather than cottage industries will prove the salvation of the weaver 

431 The Pvnmb has no organised system of weaving instruction, but efioits have 
been made to introduce unproved looms and better methods A weaving station has been 
established at Lahore and recently the Salvation Army opened a school at Ludhiana 
The latter has proved ooly partially snccessful partly owing to the inability or uD 
willingness of the weavers to ptochase the improvM loom after instruction The 
department of industries recently sold some of the Salvnlion Army looms on a system of 
payment by instalments and these are said to be working salisfactonly Two of the 
board industnal schools teach weaving and a third school is to be opened 

432 In Surma weaving is taught at n girls* school managed by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel at Shwebo and in 14 vernacular schools 

433 Weaving is taught in some of the indoslnal schools of Eastern Bengal which 
have been already mentioned The only institution entirely devoted to this sulnect is 
the board school at Malda The weaving class at the Easbi £isboie School at Mymen 
Singh collapsed at the beginning of the period, but has been resuscitated*, nmeteen 
stipends ranging from Its 3 to Its 10 have been created, and there are now 27 pupils 
The class opened in the Bogra school proved a failure and was abolished 


VI — Schools of art 

434 Some account must now be given of schools of art and commercial Pigures 
schools The schools of art in India are largely industrial schools The 
large schools under the management of govenunent number four The number 

of their pupils has not increased and now stands at 1,234 Their cost is 
Es 1,96 556, all of which save about Es 32 000 is met by government On 
the fie arts side the most noticeable tendency in recent years has been the 
attempt to revive Indian ideals and designs There are also a few private 
schools 

435 In 190o a scbenie wos initiated for compiling a set of industrial art pattern 

books for India These are being worked out in vanons provinces The Bengal report^ . , * 

makes mention of an important work which tho Calcutta School of Art is undertaking^ iwiicm 
for that production, namely, volumes for Dacca ulver ware and Bengal ivory carving hooks 
* It IS nsderstool it hss sriu collapsed. 
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•43G In Madrat, says Sir A. Bonraa, tlie Innclions oi the scbool o£ art as such tad 
been rather thrown into the shade ^ its indastnal activities during the previous quin 
quennium “The staff and working of the school have been reorganised It is now 
intended that it shall be concerned only with industrial art, the onlj concession to tlic 
claims of fine art that u made being the holding of a class for painting There is rlher 
drawing instruction in the school, bat il is made to subserve the needs of such crafts as 
cni’raving, wood-carving, weaving, and lacquer and jeweller’s work The aim is to 
develop the art industries of the presidency on Indian lines, and to avoid that western 
iiing of ideaU and methods which it is conceived results from putting Indians through 
a Semth Eensington drill in drawing and modelling. The old system of paid apprentice- 
ship has been replaced by scbolarships and as the smallness of the number of these on 
gimilly sanctioned appeared to discourage attendance, it was increased The euperin 
tendent considers the influence of the govemnient technical examinations harmful rather 
than not and rather disconragea hu pnpils from taking them A. good number da so, 
however, and a large propoition pass Ue bolds competitions among theta in craftsman 
ship and with the help of his staff awards certificates of merit Improvements have been 
made in the building and equipment of the school The superintendent again occupies 
the bouse on the premises, the pupils all attend for a full day s work, the staff is properly 
ntf'inued in industrial departments, and I am glad to be able to siy that I consider 
that the school is now working steadily with definite intelbgiblc aims and in a way 
adapted to their realization The nnmhers on the rolls are not appreciably smaller than 
under the old system, and the average dailv attendance is decidedly better Pupib 
who have left recently have almost all secured work for which their training fits them “ 

It 19 added that 134 pupils of this school are learning wood engraving and that 
jeweller’s work is also taught 

437 The Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy School of Art in Bomhay continues to be highly 
successful It may be said to consist of three sections (s) hirst, there is the school 
Itself, where drawing, painting and modelling ere taught and teachers are trained It 
has 3t>7 staieats The principal says, “hlany fine specimens of ancient paiutiogs of 
the Persian, IlogUul ana Indian schools have been purchased and are exhibited in the 
school museum and the distinctive qualities of the eastern convention have been continu- 
ously brought to the notice of students oi these classes Eotbing short oi compulsion, 
however, will induce students to work in this style, and to applj such drastic measnres 
would have the effect of emptying the painting school and of driving the students to 
classes outside the school where western methods and conventions are le*a intelligently 
tanglt bv Indians who have studied in Europe *’ Excursions are taken to places which 
afford ohjecte-of interest for drawing, pbns and elevation A new development, from 
which the principal anticipates far reaching results, is the extension of the architec 
toral school “ In the year IdOC, this school consisted of two draughtsmen’s classes in 
charge of a non professional teacher, tiie course of stud} being entirely an elementary 
one At the present time the school is in charge of. the consulting architect to govern 
meat who is assisted by three professional lecturers and instructors and the course Las 
been enlarged to one of four years, m which all subjects germane to the study of archi 
tectore are taught A commencement has also been made in founding a museum of 
architectural casts, models and materials which is an indispensable part of the equip 
ment of such a school The presence of a piufessibnal staff of lecturers could only be 
obtained by holding the classes in the morning from 7-40 to 9 40, and these hours also 
suit the majori^ of the students who are engaged in architects’ and engineers’ offices 
during the daytime Both with regard to the number of students attending the archi 
tcctural scLooI and the quality of the work done the results obtained from the improved 
tuition and the extension of the course have been encouraging The number of students 
has risen from 37 in lOOG to 140 id 1911, and the effect of the unproved tuition has 
been already apparent in the higher class of draughtsmanship exhibited m the plans 
submitted by architects in the ei^, to the municipality and Bombay City Improvement 
Trust In the art that appeals in different ways to the greatest number of persons 
distinct progress has been made and the foundation laid of greater progress in the future ’’ 
(ii) The Eeay Art "Workshops the ulibty of which was doubtful and which formed the 
subject of an enquiry in 1910, contain 171 pupils (of whom 79 receive stipends) studying 
wood-carving engraving, iron work carpentry, copper, bra«s, iron and gold work, and 
other subjects (iii) The Sir George Clarke technical laboratories and studios were 
opened in 1910 The subject studied is pottery ' The depirtment ” savs the princi 
pnl IS in charge of a skilled chemist who has a small staff uorking under Lua -• An 
exhaustive survey of all the clays found throughout India suitable for the manufacture 
of pottery has been made and specimens have been analysed Standard bodies with 
their appropriate glares bave been discovered and these hare been worked up into 
articles of commercial value and artistic form and colours A school of potferv is to be 
establwbed and information on all points connected with the pottery indostry is now 
avaiUble for the pmons engaged in the trade The ground has thus been cleared for 
the establishment of a pottery on modem lines in India ’ 

the C^lentta &bool of Art was reorganised in 1909 and divided into 
Eve departments^lemenfary industrial, draughting, teaching fine arts A pupil first 
joins the elementary class, and, after working there for two years, undergoes acourse cf 
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about three years in one or other of the lii{,lier departments The industrial depart 
rueut Ins classes for litliogriphj wood engraTing modeliiug and wood-camng Of 
the other departments that of £&e arts reqaires special ineutiou The process ai 
denatiouaiisatioQ saja the report has been arrestel The johey of installing 
Indian art in the place of supremacy which it ought to occu] ) lu an Indian art school 
and of inspiring the minds of the st idents with a desire to follow Indian ideals has 
been continued during the qu nqncnaium under review Ihe art galleiy has been 
combined with the artviare court of the Indian iluseuu and contains some of the finest 
available Hindu and Huhammad n water colours There are 2b0 students The cost of 
tho school in 1911 12 was lU 44 312 of which all (save about Ils 4 UUU from fees) is 
defrayed by government 

There arc three private schools of art in Calcntta In ilr Cuinming s industrial 
report It IS stated that o&c of them (ll e Albert iemple of Science) while j rofcssing 
an Indian character uses Earopeaxt casts drawing books and des gas 

409 The School of Arts and Crafts at Lucknow to some extent serves tl e purpose of 
an art school for the United I rounces and has already been mentioned in paragraph 
422 

440 The institution in the / unjab is the Hayo school of Art Lahore It has four 
departments — for elementary industrial work aud diui lUg for advanced industrial 
work for draughtsmen and for teachers New workshops aic in course of erection and 
cotton printing enamelling and lottery re about to be added to the course TunurJs 
the end of the qumiuennium the echuol i as busy witb rork for tt o Imperial Durbar 
11 e principal bardar Dahadur Dbai Itam Singl designed models for tho amphitheatre 
rojii pavil on and dais There are „JI} pupils 

441 It should be mentioned that the Bombay School of Art conducts drawing cx Jn^iruclion and 
aminations at wh ch in 1911 there were J 4J candidates lie j r at-ipal is not oltd*/^n.niii/7/ioj|* 
gctl er s tishcd with the result and the risvlutioo states that goaeinuicnt have under” j 

cous deration propos Is for the reorganisation of ihe sches e and tho oppoiatment of an (traicinj 
lusicctor of drawing Otl er schools of art tram teachers tho class at Calcutta has been 
udtersely aCeclcd hv the fact that the university no longer prescribes drav mg os a sub 
ject fur tho luatiiculation In Burma where thero is no school of art a senes of co] les 
based on BurmoAO dcs gu has been pre] ared and u j mmg poj ular 

44. There is a school of music for Luroieans m Madras and there ore aUu ^’’foScJoclsol 
schools for ludian music There are three schoob in Bengal two of which receive aid ... 

B ud music is taught in some of ILc reformatory schools * 

VII -^Ccnmerctat schools 

443 The subject o£ conuucrcial educatioQ has recently attracted attca Ttgures 
tioii jn JndiT. The Uaiversity of Bombay bos instituted degrees in commerce 
The Unnerbitj of iUlahabad and the Punjab University have instituted a 
certificate in commerce lurthernorc tliere is a project for a commercial 
college of an advanced type in Bombay The scheme has been sanctioned 
and the gucstion is under consideration whether arrangomenls should be 
made at it for tlie organised study of economy and sociological probitms 
The existing schools as stated in the resolution did not attain a high standard 
of instruction and the training offered | reparcs for clerical duties rather 
than for the conduct of busines.s itself Oeneral commercial courses intended 
to ml L the place of the matriculation or liigt er examination are not popular 
because the immediate benefit is not discernible Institutions which give 
instruction m shorthand and typing m addition to or in the recognised 
courses haie increased and are 'ought after because tley lead to immediate 
and comparatively remunerative employment Tie total number of schools 
ins incren'ed in the quinquennium from 12 to 23 the numlier of^ pupils from 
5S4 to 1 543 and the expenditure from Rs 2o343 to Rs 82 278 of xhicn 
government provides Rs 2S 344 Indigenous commercnl institutions called 
1 ah ijani schools teach the Indian sastem of accounts and reckoning Some 
slight description vviU be found of them in paragraph CCS 

441 Tl e most impottaat commcrc al school in HtJrai is that at Cal cut which Las Commernul 
a fiae bu M ng It was ut I soil for turning out teachers for the commercial .rAoo/s tn 

un Icr tho sel >ol leaving eort ficate «chen:e \ cons leral le nun I er ot tl e scl oof* in t f 
tt s pres denev arc rei>orted to teach oulv Irpewr ting an occupatioa the wages 
which Lave risen provinces 

4li> Coiamerr al cdoeat on in M ile«cnbcd a* a plant of lardy growth The 
BOvt fuurish ng last tul oas appear to be the Ccmmerc si tollegr Bombar the Cum 
mere al Vhcxil ‘nolajur aid t v^r 4 C s Ba ne«* College Bomtav Nothing » 
vild ef tt e course pursued In a few h gb scbool* there an con nrma' rlavvcs 
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446 The commercial classes in Bengal were transferred from the Presidency College 
lu 1D07 and became a separate institnlion under the name of the Oorcmmcnt Commer- 
cial Institute It oSers a day course extending orer two years nnd comprising modem 
£nglisb, commercial correspondence and pc4cis writing, commercial and mental antb- 
metio and geography, book keeping, shorthand trpewnhng, and commercial Pengali 
Erening classes hare been held in reporters' shorthand, poritical economy and mercan- 
tile law The examinations are controlled by a board inclnding representatircs of the 
chambers of commerce The report comjdaiBS of the disposition of pupils to negl«t 
all subjects for shorthand, typewriting and book keeping, the difficulty of cunnncing 
employers that there is Tirtne in any of the subjects taught save the first two of these, 
the preference for university examinations, and the competition of private schools, 
which {says the principal) “are prepared to teach any one inst as much 
or as bttle as he pleases, and that too at whatever time of the year it may be con 
Tenient to him, and at whatever hoar of (he day." It is needless to descant on the ‘ C ’ 
classes (a part of the 1901 scheme which also produced the ‘ B ' classes) because m the 
last year only two candidates presented themselves Apart from defects of the course it 
may be hasatded that the faUare vs atinbulable to the fact that, while the ‘ A ' class 
leads to the nniversity and the 'B* class to the technical school, the ‘C’ class could 
not be relied upon to lead anywhere The' C ' dosses have now been abolished Seven 
private schools are chronicled, with 367 pnpils 

447 In the Vniled Prottneet commercial leaching has been taken up at the mission 
colleges — St John’s at Agra, and the lleid Christian College at Luclmow, where, in 
addition to the usual subjects, general business methods are taught and, at the latter 
institution, an Urdu shorthand class and a normal department for teachers of commer 
cial subjects in bigh schools have been opened Tliere is also, says the report, a young 
nnd aspinng business departiuent at the Afeeiut College, which has recently been placed 
in charge of a European professor and is in receipt of aid The institnlion of a 
mercial certificate by the university is said to have stimnlated nnd focussed the work of 
these departments 

448 Commercial subjecU are taught in the Pun^A nt sided continuation classes in 
Lahore, and in high schools The former are managed by the Toung kfes’s Chnstias 
Association and the Toung Women’s Christian Association, end a number of the stndesU 
are said to have obtained posU on good salanes la the latter, pupils are generally 
prepaid for the nsivenity clerical and commemal exomination (considered about eonal 
to the matncuktiou) which attracts a small nnd diminishing number of candidates The 
want of success which atiended the opening of a considerable nomber of such classes u 
government schools points to the necessitv lor concentration There is a clerical nnd 
commercial school at Amntsar with 61 pupils, the course prescribed for the university 
examination is followed 

449 On the failure of the * C * classes in Eottem Bengal, m private institutions 
were opened They are said to be more than self supporting and to be doing good work 
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450 The extent of the problem presented by the training of teachers is Amount of 
apparent from general table IX There are 18,831 high school teachers oltratmng 
whom 6,435 are trained There are 24,493 teachers in middle schools, both required 
lernacular and anglo vernacular, of whom 9,038 are trained Teachers m 
primary schools number 171,359 and those who have been trained number 
42 554 The percentage of trained teachers to the number employed is thus 
29 for higa sAools 37 for middle schools, and 25 for primary schools The 
number oi teachers who annually pass with success out of the training colleges 
and schools is 5 019 The total number of teachers employed is 214,683 If 
we allow a wastage of 5 per cent a year the number of teachers to be annually 

E rovided is 10,734 At the present rate not half the annual wastage can 
3 replaced by trained men, and there is enormous leeway to make up 
The mam retarding causes are the unpopularity of the educational service 
which does not offer sufficiently attractive terms, the dislike of any special 
course of education which will delay entry into a profession, and a want of 
appreciation of the benefit of training Another factor is the comparatively 
high cost of this form of instruction, on the average each student (male and 
female) under training costs government Rs 140 a year — a fact which renders 
difficult the establishment of a due number of institutions The problem is 
8 difficult one On its solution largely depends not merelv the rescue of 
secondary education from the conditions which depress so many of the msti 
tutions, but also the lasting success of any sdieme for a wider diffusion of 
elementary education An expansion of training facilities, combined with 
better prospects for tie educational eraptoyee is the obvious remedy 

451 The features of the quinquennium have been the increased atten - of the 
tion paid to this branch of education, the steady growth in the number of o„,„gugnRium 
institutions and pupils, a much wider extension in some provinces of the * 
facilities 'or primary training, and. most striking of all the establishment of 
secondary training institutions where none existed before It is remarkable 
that in Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam where the number of high 
schools for bovs is over half of that of the whole of India and the number of 
English middle schools actually 1 537 out of 2464 no institutions previously 
existed for the training of the host of teachers required in these schools The 
existing colleges and systems for training secondary teachers have been re 
organised and improved especially in the matter of staff Finally at the 
close of the quinquennium, large re organisation schemes were under con 
templation in Madras (which would throw the work of secondary training 
entirely on colleges and high schools) and in Eastern Bengal and Assam for 
a great expansion of the facilities for elementary training and the entertain 
ment of a better staff The schemes have been sanctioned subject to certain 
reservations in the case of Madras 


452 Training institutions naturally divide themselves into those Organisation 
secondary and those for primary teachers The quinquennium has seen a ^ 
further move towards general uniformity of oi^nisation— colleges preparino 

both graduates and under graduates (sometimes separately, sometimes 
together) vo be secondary teachers, nonnal schools and schools or classes of 
lower grade instructing primary teachers or candidates for such posts 
hladras and Burma still provide secondary training in institutions not of the 
collegiate grade These two provinces al» present some peculiar features m 
the matter of primary training 

453 The total number of institutions for men has risen from 318 to 50n 
and that of students from 8 225 to 11,887 The total expenditure 
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increased from Rs 10 C3 000 to Rs 17 76 103 * tint from nrovmcial revenues 
from Rs 0 15 712 to Rs 15 37»109 The cost per student (m the case of men) 
has risen from Rs 134 to Rs 15G a jear, and the cost to government from 
Rs ll4toRs 13S These mstitulions arc mamlj under government manage- 
ment all the colleges save one and 335 out of 490 scliools being controlled by 
the State In the United Provinces lOS of the schools are under Iward 
management in Madras 18 and in the Punjab tn o t this makes a total of 123 
board schools Two of those shown m the tables are under native states 
Twenty four are aided institutions (of which 14 arc situated in Madras) and 
one IS unaided Of the students 8 601 are Hindus Muhammadans have 
increased from 1 100 to 2 110 

Stipends and 454 Of training institutions in general it may be said that the diff cully 

conditions ordinanlj is (save in the case of normal schools of certain provinces) to 
attract students to them and to keep them to the career of a teacher after 
wards Tees arc not required save in special cimimstances in Madras 
fees are charged from students who come from outside the presidency 
Teachers deputed for training receive the full payt of their substantive posts 
Private students (ic those who are not 5Ct in cmplov) revive stipends — 
from Rs 15 to Rs 50 a month in the case of graduates from Rs 12 upwards 
in the case of under graduates pupils in normal schools gcnerallv receive 
a very small stipend pupils of lower vernacular institutions Rs G to Rs 10 
The difficulty of ensuring that the trained teacher practises his profession 
IS greater in the case of elementary thin of «ccondaTv teachers hior among 
the former are those already in cmplov at the tine of training «o likclr to 
adopt another career as are candidatM who not merelv having received a 
gratuitous education but acluallj haring liccn paid to receive it arc tempted 
to utilise that education for purposes more lucrative than a vocation where 
the initial pav is often no more or I ut little more than the stipends they 
had previously been drawing The measures tal en include insistence upon 
agreements and the prospect of special terms after training The former 
practice is confined to certain provinces and was evtended to students of 
training schools in Eastern Bengal and Assam during the quinquennium 
As to the latter it has been laid down in Bengal that the promotion of teachers 
in government schools shall depend upon the attainment bv them of a degree 
or a diploma in teaching and gradnates entering the subordinate semee must 
give an undertaking to go through a course when required Some provinces 
as for instance Bombay are beginning to prescribe a higher rate of initial 
pay for elementary teachers Of this more vnll be said presenllv But ‘he 
complaint comes from some quarters that sufficient is not done for the trained 
teacher to recompense him for the time spent in training 
Attendance at 455 A charactenstic of training cours 3 of various standards in India is 
special that attendance is necessary at an institution specially designed for instruct 

institutions mg m the courses and for superintending practice The universities insist 
on this and the departmental diplomas (save under certain conditions in 
Burma) require the previous prosecution of study in a school recognised for 
thi3 purpose The fitness of the institution vanes from the college stifled 
with European specialists md Indian graduates to the oimi tninin" school 
of Bengal with an mslroctor on less than £15 a year or the ordinary vema 
cular middle schools deemed capable of receiving apprentices But the fact 
remains that the diploma of training requires attendance at a training 
institution and provision is ordinarily made for residence on the spot for 
physical evercises and for an ordered life that contributes in no small 
degree to the value of the course 

Practsingor 456 Another feature common to all these institutions of whatever grade 

model schools is the practising or model school attached The question of its correct use 
constantly arises There has been a tendency during the period to replace 
practising schools in which the students under training do a portion of the 
teadung work bv model schools m which they attend lessons delivered by a 
regular staff make notes and occasionally themselves take part Thns we 
learn from the htadras report that the pr actising schools were often poorly 

* VTtriofl ng tie tra n mg cottsOTes for women 
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attended because the teaching vras indifferent, the training staff had to devote 
too much time to improving it, and those under training were unable to pay 
sulEcient attention to the improiement of their general education These 
remarks may be taken as of general application to different grades of insti 
tutions though not of equally full applicatum to all Larger institutions 
such as colleges, either have a special high school attached to them on the 

E remises for this purpose, or use one or more already existing schools near 
y Institutions of lower grade (such as the guru training schools of the 
Bengals) ordinarily ha\e an elementary school m the same building Model 
elementary schools, have been established in Madras with excellent results 
Sometimes this system is combined with a limited period of regular teaching 
At the Lucknow College for under graduate teachers each student is required 
to take SIX weeks teaching under normal conditions in one or other of the 
high schools that have offered themselves for this purpose It is said that the 
greater stress and attention given to this side of the training has been 
tboroughli beneficial There is a similar scheme in some of the vernacular 
normal schools of the Punjab Thus at Rawalpindi the model school was 
run entirely fay the pupil teachers for nine continuous weeks each student 
working for five days, and at Multan every student taught in the model 
school for about three weeks on an average The suggestion may be hazarded 
that (though practice cannot be dispensed with) the model lesson is suitable in 
the case of the secondaiy teacher, wnose better education enables him to under 
stand principles and imitate intelligently, and whose after work will '» 
carried out before a (potentially) well ordered and quiet class in a single room 
among surroundings favourable to the application of a theoretic and methodic 
grounding The elementary teacher on the other hand must not only watch 
but also to a far larger extent than the graduate practise the very activities 
in which he wiU su^eqoeotly engage His mental calibre demands rules 
of thumb learned by actual application, his teaching will be done m the 
pell mell of an elementary schooU where several classes of different ages are 
probably seated m a one room building and ready resort must be bad to shifts 
and devices in order to overcome difficulties In this connection the inspec- 
tor of Kumaon (United Provinces) writes — 

‘ A noTcl featon la tke pneticnl work of tbe trainui^ c]as<es baa been introduced 
dtmsg tbe yeaf to remedy a defect vbich has often been remarked in connection vitb 
the snbsequcat school work of teachers trained in these classes t e their comparatiTa 
inability to handle successfolly more than one class at a time To put three or foor 
losses under one teacher may not be an ideal arrangement but it is unfortunately 
ineritable in the great majority of lower pruna^ schools and it seemed only common 
sense to gire teachers nnder training in the training classes an opportnnitr of acquiring 
facility in canring on such work Accordingly it has now been made the practice in 
this training class and in most of tbe other training classes of tbe division to set one 
pupil teacher to conduct several classes eundltaneousiy the others booking on ani cnti 
cis'ng, and when this « done once a week or eo it is reported that good results are 
gradually attained ’ 

457 The staffing of these institutions is of vital importance By Staff of 
reason of the difficulties of classification the subject may be conveniently training 
treated here (It is to be understood that when pay is specified it means instilviions 
monthly pay ) 

Colleges which tram graduates ordinarily have a principal and a vice 
prmcipal in the Indian educational service Bombay and the Central Pr-o 
Vinces are exceptions and have only one member of that service The rest 
of the staff vanes considerably from one province to another As examples 
may be taken the college at Saidapet near Madras which has nine assistants 
on pay ranging from Rs 75 to Rs 250 seven assistants on low pay partly 
for the practising school a drawing master a drill master a lady (happy 
thought) for the instruction of the infants m the school and a large tern 
porary staff, and the college at Dacca whiiih has three assistant professors 
m the provincial educational service (Rs 200 rising to Rs 700) 

Colleges or English training sdiools for under graduates naturally have 
a less expensive staff The colleges of this nature at Patna and Lucknow 
haie European principals with special pay rising m the one case to Rs 700 
and m the other to Rs 500 And with these may be classed tbe large 
schools at Rajahmundry (Madras) and Rai^oon The former (which wax 
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till recently a college) has o headnaster in the Indian educational service 
and a numerous staff on pay vaiying from 2ls 40 to Es 200 

But here a ddSculty arises For in Madras and Burma* the tTaining of 
English and of vernacular tKidiers is conducted in the same institutions In 
addition to the two large schocds just mentioned, there are other schools 
These are st^ed m Madras by headmasters on Es 40 to Es 60, two to four 
assistants and a gymnastic master, while the model schools attached hare 
headmasters on Es 20 to Es 25 and four or less assistants In Burma the 
headmasters of these schools range from Es 100 to Es 400, with fonr or 
more assistants on pay varying from Es 50 to Es 250, and in all cases a 


teacher of Sloyd 

In other provinces vernacular is mainly distinct from English training 
The higher vernacular schools (t e , training or normal schools) are staffed as 
follows In Bombay (where they are designated colleges) the headniaster 


sometimes of manual training drawing or music In Bengal the headmasters 
ordmarily draw Rs 200 and the staff from Es 50 to Es 60 The schools 
of the United Provinces have headmasters on pay ranging from Es 100 to 
Rs 200, each assisted by four teachers on Es 40 to Rs 100 and a drill master 
In the Punjab each school has a headmaster on Rs 120 up to Rs 200 and 
five assistants (including a drawing master) on Rs 45 ranging to Rs 100 
In Eastern Bengal ihe headmasters of training schools are in the provincial 
educational service (Es 200 rising to Rs 700), m Assam thej are on fixed 
pay of Rs 60 In the Central Provinces the pay of headmasters is Es 100 
ranging to Ra 200 and each school has generally six assistants on pay 
ranging up to Rs 80 The North West Frontier Province has one school, 
of whi^ the headmaster receives Rs 120 

Lower vernacular training is carried on in most of the normal schools 
lUst mentioned in ordinary middle schools and also in the Bengals, in small 
institutions called guru training schooL In these last there are three 
instructors on Rs 10 Rs 10 and Rs 8 resjiectively, who, as well as teaching 
the students look after the attached model schools 

458 In this connection it will be interesting to consider the average 
annual cost of a student in a training school for masters in each province 
The figures are — hfadras, Rs 147, Botnbay, Rs I7l, Bengal Rs 113, United 
Provinces Rs 126, Puniab Rs 154, Burma Rs 465 Eastern Bengal and 
Assam Rs 105, Central Provinces Rs 160 Coorg Rs 174 North West 
Trontier Province Rs 2S9, the average figure for all India is Es 131 The 
differences are due to the character of the staff and to the numbers under 
training In Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam the cost is particularly 
low because the figures for the dieaply nm guru training schools are included 
The figure for Burma is high beranse the school serves the purpose of an 
English teachers’ college 

459 Training colleges generally have good habitations of their own. The 
college at Bombay, however has no building and occnpies two class rooms 
in the Elphvnstone High School It also lacks hostels ind playing grounds 
The David Hare Training College at Calcutta does not possess very satisfac 
tory accommodattoo- The buildings of the numerous training sihools vary 
considerably The larger normal schools have generally good houses of their 
own Where there are large numbers of lower institutions difficulty 
naturally arises In the Bengals, where these schools are very numerous, the 
buildmgs which were regarded as of a temporary nature, were deplorable 
at the beginning of the quinquennium Type plans were prepared and a 
large amount of money has been expended The grants w^ch have 
been given for training institutions should permit of considerable improve 
ment in this respect The erection of hostels has been a satisfactorv feature 

on 460 The present chapter contains a description of institutions given in a 
general waj and taken class by class There his been to some extent as 
remarked above an approximation of systems m the various provinces But 

• Tb » •ta(«in»D( b« qualified fcf tlw fartliM' itaf^ra»Bl Itat m BiirM jI.a _ 
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lie different orgamsations st31 offer points of difference sufficient to make 
generalisation no easy tasL Vccordingly, at the risk of some repetition, 
a de<ription of insi,itutxons province by pronnce is added m appendix XXIV 

It IS also to be remarked that different ^tenia of classification to some 
extent vitiate the figures found in the general tables while the classing 
together in returns ol schools of varying renders impossible a complete 
numerical analysis 

II — English traminp tnsUtutions 

461 Institutions for th'‘ training of teachers m English classes fall into Co'Uges and 
two broad divisions — colleges and schools The former prepare graduates for schools 
high school masterships The latter prepare those who have passed the 
intermediate or the matriculation (or its equivalent) or (as in Burma) merely 

a standard of the secondary school course to be assistant teachers in higJi 
schools, headmasters of English middle schools etc The classification 
however, is not precise Sometimes a college teaches students of both these 
grades, sometimes (as at Patna and Lucltoow) it teaches those only of the 
lower grade, and Burma has no college, bnt instructs its teachers of .^U grades 
schools, This differerw^ of arrangement and nomenclature infoduces 
inevitable confusion into the tables, and Bombay, which calls even its 
vernacular normal schools by the name of colleges classes its English teachers’ 
college with these in the category of s<d)ool3 

462 There are (exclusive of the class for Europeans at Sanawar) t'»n (i") Colleges 
coUegas for the training of male teachers for secondary schools In 1907 there 2\ umber 
were six colleges The college at Rajahronndrv (Madras) which was always 
regarded as a temporary expedient has been closed, or rather amalgamated 

with that at Saidapet On the other band five sew colleges have opened 
The number of old and the number of new institutions are thus equal Those 
which previooslr existed include the following — ^The Teachers College at 
Said^t, near Madras, is now the only college m that presidency It is a 
wdl found and weil staffed institution The secondary teachers’ training 
college at Bombay is classed as a school It was opened about tbe close ol 
the preceding period nnd is housed in the Elphsnstone High School Tbe 
third and fonrth are the Training College at Allahabad and the Central 
Training College at T-ali ort> The fifth is the Traiuing College at Jnbbnlpore 
m the Central Provinces, which though in previons reports classed as a 
college was rai«ed to the collegiate grade during tbe present period Of the 
new colleges, four are in the Bengab namelv the David Hare College in 
Calcutta arid the Patn-i and Dacca Colleges, likewise the London Missionary 
Society’s Training College- at Bhawantpur (the one aided college for male 
•vcoiiaaij teai^eis) The BSth :s the new coJJege for midr'r gradxuites at 
Lucknow Owing to the omission of the Bombay College the precise number 
of students -carmot be shown, but (if we exclude 15 students at Sanawar) 
the general table shows 507 students against 367 m 1907 Similarly, the 
expenditure which was just over two lakh^ m 1907 is now Rs 311,539, 
nearly three lakhs of which is met from provmcial revenues 

463 The colleges are mainly intended for the trainmg of those who are Admxssion and. 
alreadr teachers of govemiaent and other* high «K:hoob and of those who#t»pertd» 
intend to b^me teachers Stipends are paid to the latter their pay (or 

some portion of it) to the former In JIadras, the director sanctions the 
stipend which m the case, of a teacher may not exceed the pay of hiS sub- 
stantive post, or m the case of a candidate up to Rs 50 a month * The 
ordinary number of collegiate stipends is 40 but the director may admit 
a larger number of stipendiaries There were 99 students in 1912 At 
Bombay, the selection of stipendiaries bv the college has been chant'ed to 
a sj^tem of deputation of teachers by tbe director — twentv nine from govern 
ment and five from aided <5choob \t the David Hare College (Calcutta) 
twentv or (including inspecting officers) twenty four graduates form the 
hmit of the class A certain number of places are reserved for nrivate 
Students f At the Patna Col lege (whidi teaches, the conr^ for the licentiate) 
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admissions are limited to twelve a year, "private candidates, previously 
admitted with stipends of Rs 35 a year, are now enrolled only when govern- 
ment teachers are not available to fill the vacancies — a restriction wmcfa is 
regarded as a mistake by the principal At Dacca the full pay is given to 
a teacher, and stipends of Bs 20 and Rs 15 to private students in the 
degree and licentiate classes respectively There are at present 37 students 
in the college, of whom 25 are already m government service, six are teachers 
in private emploj, and six are candidates Seventeen are taking the BT 
and twenty the L T course 

The colleges in the Untied Provinces appear to admit only candidates 
The Allahabad College offers 30 stipends, the value of which has recently 
been raised from Rs 15 to Rs 20 At Lucknow there are 48 stipends — ^24 
for those who have passed the intermediate and 24 for those who have 
passed the matriculation or its equivalent At Lahore the allowance payable 
to teachers of government and b^rd schools under training has been raised 
to the full amount of their pay save in the case of those whose pay exceeds 
Rs 40 when three fourths are given The amount of stipends for candidates 
IS Rs 18 The number of students in this college is large — ^229, but the 
institution contains lower secondaiy and also vernacular classes At Juhbvl 
pore the college admits teachers on three fourths of their pay aud candidates 
on stipends of Rs 15 

University 464 All universities save that of Bombay have now instituted degrees or 

d^ees and diplomas for those who intend to follow the profession of teaching In the 
courses cose of the universities at Madras Lahore and Allahabad the course is 

purely a post graduate one The Calcutta Cniversity alone offers, m addition 
to a bachelorsDip of teaching for those who are already graduates in arts 
or science a licentiate in teaching for those who have passed the mtennediate 
It follows that the umversi^ courses are pursued at aR colleges for English 
teachers save at Ikimbay at LAwknow (where the institution has been specially 
established for under graduates) and in Burma where the examinations are 
under the control of the department and of the Educational Syndicate At 
Lahore and at Jubbulpore (Central Provinces) both university and depart- 
mental courses are studied In other words the colleges sometimes follow 
only the university course, sometimes only a departmental course and some- 
times both Occasionally it is found desir^le to give instruction m 
additional subjects other lhau those prescribed by the university in classes 
which are being prepared for the university examinations 

In Bengal tbe degree of bachelor of ieacbwg may bo takoa at iXtj 'ponod sobse 
qoent by more than a year to tbe passing of ibe bacbelorsbip la arts or science The 
licentiate in teaching u obtained at least ivo Tears after passing the intermediate in 
arts or science The course for the B T includes the^heoiy and practice of teaching 
in relation to mental and moral science methods of teaching specific subjects and school 
management the history of edacalional ideas and methods and n selected educational 
classic or classics The examination on these subjects is bj means of mitten papers 
but it 18 also necessary for a candidate to bare undermne either a course of practical 
training consisting of not less than fifty lessons for a period of six months at 
a training school or to have served as a teacher at a recognised school for 
one year previously to the examination, and a feature of the test is a practical 
examination in teaching by means of fessons delivered by the candidate to a 
class ID certain selected subjects The course for the licentiate is Bimilar to that for 
the degree save that the history of educational ideas and methods is not prescribed and 
a selected coarse in modem Bnglisb prose and poetry is added At least fn’o years mnst 
elapse after the passing of the mtennediate for the licentiate to be obtained The 
Vadroi University prescribes a course only for post-grad nates It is of a year’s duration 
The examination is a written test in the theory and practice of education (including 
the elements of physiology and psvcholocy reasoning knowledge and language plan 
niDg of courses correlation of atndiee classification examination and methods appro 
pjiate to certain subjects) history of education and practical training The Punjab 
universilT offers a degree of bachdor of teaching to graduates in any faculty save the 
oriental who have ondergone a course of training for one year The course ittclud s 
principles of edncation methods of teaching and a fuller study of the methods of 
inslmctiou m selected inhjecta Written papers are set utoh these subjects and a 
practical eiammatum is pvesenbed for practical sksli m teaming The Unwersi^ of 
Allahabad offers a diploma of licentiate of teaching to graduates in arts or science after 
a year » etady A written examination is condnefm in the theory of teaching and every 
caud dale is required to have passed Ihrongh a pratlieal course of physical training 
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And also to give satisfactory evidence of liiB ability to teacb and manage a class He 
may also offer bimseU for a test of special fitness, for teaclung one or more brandies of 
-tie iigi Bciool curriculum 

465 Wbere, an m Bombay tbe -owversity offers no degree or diploma in -Deparfmcntal 
teaching or where classes for students of lower qualifications are attached courses, 
to colleges teaching the university courses, the departments of public instruc 
tion prescribe their own curricula and conduct their own examinations An 
exception IS the system m the Bengals, where the university prescribes for 
and examines graduates and under graduates alike 

Tie college at Somhay admita both graduate and non graduate teachers Tie 
course is of one year and includes method, psychology and tie history of education, 
as 'svell as demonstration and criticism in wild the staff are mainly employed The 
training college at Lueknovi admits those who have passed the ma^iculation (or the 
school leaving certificate) or the intermediate examination — ^the former to a two years’ 
course and the latter to a course of one ye*tr Tbe examination is partly written and 
comprises papers on general knowledge of Engltah (including composition and conversa 
tion) arithmetic and geometry, and on tbe thco^ and method of teaching It is partly 
practical, tbe candidate conducting lessons before a board The Punjab College in 
addition to the university course for graduates (and the vernacular course) offers two 
other courses for matriculates cr for those who have passed the intermediate (provided 
that the latter have also studied for the B A for two years or have passed the junior certi- 
ficate in the first division) leading np to examinations called respectively the junior and 
the senior angle vernacular certificate examinations Tbe coarse is now of two years 
in the case of matriculates in other cases of one year It includes ordinary instruction 
in English, mathematiCB and (for the eenior class) xcience, intended to broaden the 
knowledge of the candidates, and also in eehool management criticism lessons and 
gymnastics The training college at Jobbulpore in the Central Provinces while adopt- 
ing the licentiate course of the TTniversity of Allahabad has retained a lower course 
extending over two years The coarse includes tbe principles, Instoiy and practice of 
oducation Special subjects may be taken Tbe test is partly written and partly oral 
Burma has no college and the arrangement for training anglo-vemacular teachers will 
be noticed below 

4C6 The method of teaching in tbe colleges is by lectures, essays, and Method of 
model and criticism lessons in tbe attAched h^b school Tbe following le traintng 
marks are made by tbe principal of tbe David Hare College The aim of tbe 
training courses is to give tbe teacher an all round preparation for bis 
work, TOtb from tbe theoretical and the practical points of view On the 
one hand he needs a knowledge of tbe subiects which he has to teadi, an 
acquaintance with the nature of the pupils mind and of tbe principles 
which underlie the teaching art, and some knowledge of the history of 
education in the past On the other liaod, he learns by actual practice in the 
school room to control and teach his class Tbe theoretical training has 
been, ua^attnd. Uy mflaxLS, ot bicfjices. on. Uir. thwacy and ot tea/itu.n^ VB. 

relation to mental and moral science, on the methods of teaching school 
subjects and of maintaining discipline and on the history of education 
"Weekly essaj's on appropriate subjects have been written by the students, 
and the library as an aid in preparation has been at their disposal, also 
test papers are periodicillj set b> members of the staff As to the practical 
training each student attends the demonstration lessons by the staff, each 
has to prepare and give under supervision lessons in the schools, and ea c h 
has to watch and criticise lessons given by the other students of the college ” 

The course also includes teaching English by the direct method to a cims 
of young boys knowing little or no English at the commencement of their 
teaching in tbe Hindu School, and the Training College students make 
themselves responsible for the subject throughout the year * Tbe results " 
says Mr Griffith " have been surprising as the boys nou follow any lesson 
of a simple character that is given in English” At the Inhere College 
there are dailj lessons m the science of education and the art of (caching 
specimen lessons delivered weekly by the masters of the practising school 
practice m teaching and managing classes for two or three weeks during 
the session and dailv criticism lessons. ° 


4G7 The annual cost of educating a student in a training college forP«»i-i 
males and lemales is Its 348 in Madras, Its 1,093 m BomWy. Its 1 1C3 m ^ 

Bengal Rs 722 in the United Provinces Rs 414 in the Punjab Its 1077 •n 

Eastern Bengal and Assam audits 704 m the Central Provinces, the average 
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figure for all India is Ks 5S7 Tbe difference in cost depends not so mutii. 
upon the remuneration and sue of the staff in the various institutions bjt 
ratiier upon the number of students admitted Thus the numbers of students 
at Saidapct and at Lahore are 09 and 220 ro'spectnelj (and icrmculir 
students are included in the latter college) The 0are, Dacca and Patia 
CoIIegCii contain together only 63 students 

(ii) SekooU 4CS Secondary training institutions of the lower grade exist because 

there arc not enough graduates to staff all LngUsh teaching schools It is 
therefore necessary to tram as teachers a certain number of undergraduates — 
those who have passed the matriculation or the intermediate figures of 
pupils cannot be giien since they arc mixed in the returns with those in 
lernacular schools iloreoier as will hare been gathered from the preced 
ing section they are sometimes shoim among the numbers at collegiate insti- 
tutions 


Orjamsatioti 469 The arrangements in different provinces fall into three classes 
(i) Sometimes as just stated the college trams both graduates and under 
graduates This is the case m Bombay, m the Punjab in Eastern Denyat 
and Amm and m the Centro/ Pronneei A description has already b«n 
giien of the college courses in those provinces and nothing more need be 
said (ii) in Benaal and the Untied Proctnees the instruction is imparted 
in each case in a single institution designated a college but separate from 
the college in which toe post graduate course is taken At the Patna Tram 
log College in Bengal the cour<e for the licentiate in leaching of the Calcutta 
University is taught Allusion has already been made to the Lucknow 
CoUece (iii) Madras and Burma hare a number of institutions for 
secondary training Madras has eight such schools with 354 under ^duate 
pupils who have generally bad some experience in teaching and expect 
employment in the lower classes of secondary schools or os headmasters of 
elementary schools The course is purelv professional is conducted in Eng 
lish and extead^ver a year An important scheme of rtorganisation is under 
consideration which wiU prolong the course to two years increase the 

f eneral knowledge of the pupils and render the instruction mote practical 
n Burma (which has no college) both englo \emacuhr and vernacular certi 
ficates are obtained after study m the normal schools which number eight 
and may or may not contain anglo-vernacular classes The system has been 
changed during the quiDQUcnniaai Previously a pupil bad to have attained 
a certain standard in the ordinarv school or university career before he 
could be admitted to cither of the courses prescribed (and save m the highest 
grade) to have attained a higher standard as well as unden^one training 
before he conld cam cither of the three certificates now while three kincfs 
of certificates are still offered a single course extending over two yeirs- 
suffices for the earning of the primary or middle sdhool certificate and also 
serves as the groundwork leading on to a third year of study and a high 
school certificate \ pass by tte primary certificate now merely means 
that the candidate while not failing completely has failed to secure a 
middle certificate Previously qualification for admission to the primary 
course was the fifth standard now it is the seventh standard and the- 
mmimum age has been raised from twelve to fifteen years Previously the 
qualifications for a certificate of the two lower grades were (in addition to- 
training) the seventh standard and the matriculation respectivelv now 
special and harder literary tests have been substituted and a whole time 
training conrse at a normal school is prescribed Previously untrained' 
candidates were allowed to appear at the professional tests (which are held" 
by the educational srndicate) now only teachers may appear under certain 
conditions It vail be observed that there are no institutions for training 
secondary teachers in the KortA TTest Frontier Province teachers for that 
province are trained at Lahore 


Admi^sionand 

stipends 


4T0 The pupiL adimtted to these institutions are generally matnculates 
or those who have passed the intermediate m some cases as in Bunna thei 
need not have passed matocnlatioiL Of the supply and quality of 

pupiL at Luck-now Mr de la Fos«« sav^ — Formerly there was lome difii 

^ty m secunng rondidates bat it no longer exists and quite a number oF 
applications for admission hare annually to be rejected for want of room 
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J'or men who do not proceed to college education seems to hold out as good 
a career as any other profession or occupation The quality of the material 
for training remains rather mediocre Intermediate applicants are not 
forthcorain" in sufficient quantity and there is a preponderance of men who 
hare passed only in the third division This meagreness of intellectual and 
educational equipment constitutes a serioas diag on the eSorts of their 
instructors” In new of the fact that the students are sometimes included 
in colleges, sometimes in schools, it is not possible to state the amounts of 
Stipends Tvith precision 

471 It IS unnecessary to enlarge upon the courses and methods pursued Courses and 
These have been sufficiently indicated in paragraph 465, which gives la Methods 
brief the curricula followed in some of these institutions Generally it may 

be said that attention is given, to enlarging the knowledge of the student in 
addition to his professional preparation for the work of a teacher 

472 The problems and the tendencies which have manifested themselves (hi) General 
in the organisation and courses of secondary training institutions during ih&characteri^Ucs. 
•quinquennium are summarised in the following paragraphs 

473 It IS coming to be recognised that colleges should confine themselves Qualtficahons 
to the work of trainin" graduates Those who have not already taken n. for admtssxon 
degree are not admittea to the colleges at Saidapct, Calcutta or Allahabad 

Of the last named Mr de la Fosse says. “ The single training college (formerly) 
admitted both graduates and under graduates, thus attempting the impossible 
task of training M A ’s and entrance passed men together ” This led to the 
opening of the Lneknow College. On the other hand, it may be observed 
that the supply of graduates is insufficient to provide the number of assistant 
teachers now required in high schools or of headmasters of middle schools 
And, where arrangements cannot be made, as in the Madras presidency, at 
Patna and at Luemow for the training of under graduates in one or more 
■separate institutions, considerations of economy, etc, have hitherto kept the 
under graduate classes under the same roof with those for graduates The 
difficulty of this arrangement is mitigated where only those who have passed 
the intermediate are admitted It la noticeable that in the Bengals (where 
the snpply of men with higher qualifications is probably larger) the training 
■of matriculates has not ^n attempted In Burma, where the supply is 
limited, those are admitted who have not even matriculated 

474 Owingtotheunpopulantyofatwoyears’coorsethepenodof tram Lengthof 
ang has in some case^ been reduced to one year The report from the Punjab training 
undoubtedly shows that the change has increased the numbers in the college 

.at Lahore It is also stated to Lave induced a number of young men of the 
ri^n't type to tiiue up educationa'i wofK anci to unieigo training Tne ■prin 
cipal of the -college, while considering the class of students obtained in tnis 
arrangement to be excellent, admits that the effect of the change has yet to be 
estimated principal of the Dacca Training College, on the other hand, is 

<»nvinced that the B T should be a two years’ course “ The first year,” he 
says, " would be devoted to the content and special methods of teaching of 
school subjects 'We find that some subjects especially history and geog 
raphy, have not been touched since the student was in class VII of the high 
•school and even earlier, and the impression is that any one can teach them so 
long as he is a few hours m advance of bis class, or even if he has the advau 
tage of a book in his hand "While we try to remedy this as far as we can, we 
■find the time table far too crowded ” In 1903, the principal of the Bombay 
college recomiaeaded the extension of the course to two years 

On the other hand it is more generally recognised that the lower grade 
■training should extend over two years, and the course for the junior anglo- 
Ternacular certificate for matriculates has been extended in the Punjab to that 
period A similar proposal has been made in Madras 

475 The Punjab University has relieved its course and at the same time Morejmjciical 
rendered it more practical by substituting a fuller study of the methods of courses 
teaching for the lives of eminent teachers and the systems of instruction in 

foreign countries which were previously included 
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Greater attention is paid to loanua! training (not mcreh as a subject 
■whicli tlic student roa> hereafter be caDcd upon to teach but also as an cdu 
cation in itself to obscrration awl to skill in plijsical training Of Uie 
Allahabad collego it is remarked that a novel side of tl e training is the 
course in the manual norksliop Tivcnty fiie men hare passed this coui^ 
taken readiU to the veork and shonn m not a few instances considcraUe 
aptitude The principal writes tliat ibej base learnt tlie difference l;e 
tween accurac} and i ngucncss thej know what pcn>cicrancc means and have 
gained what most Indian tcaclicrs lack a respect for work done with the 
hands At the Lahore college a workshop for manual training has l>ecn 
erected and application has been made for ll o engagement oi a «killcd 
European instructor with the object of organising classes in educational 
handiwork on modem met! ods All the schools in Burma I aic instructors in 
Sloyd 

Supplementary 47Q At Dacca while the university curriculum forms the basis of 

subjects instruction it is supplemented by weekly cxmrsions to places of interest such 
as tlie govemmenl tana the bactenolc^ical labontorv and the museum of the 
medical sclool Criticism lessons are given of which the subject matter s 
prepared bv the students themselves from original observation of the things 
ana processes dealt with Blackboard work is made a special feature and 
each student learns how to teach pliysical eiercises 

Specialisation 477 Tie importance of specialisation is beginning to be rtalised 
* Thanks saia Mr dc la roase to the cnlighlenea jxvhcy of tl c nniicTailj 
candidates maj offer themselves for special examination m particular subjects 
of high schcol education Prdbablj more and more attention will be paid to 
this aspect of the work as time qixs on- Ita gnat value is at present to 
emphasise a fact which is often overlooked that a course in the principles of 
teacbiog or even practice lo teaching cannot help a teacher mucli unless ne has 
knowledge and grasp of husubjed.*'^ At Lahore too each student specialises- 
in science history geography mathematics or English literature by writing 
out full teaching notes ot twelve connected lesions in hia special sul jeet A 
class for the instruction of science masters in the mctbiMs of teaching is 
held for a month each year in the Victoria College of Science at Nagpur A 
special class for training high school teachers in ceographj (a particularly ill 
taught subject) has been opened at Dacca and is said to hare done good 
work In order lo produce cIlicieDt mai Ins who would combine a knowledge 
of English with Persian and Arabic two years courses were opened at the 
Dacca and Chittagong madrassas but hive not proved successful. \t the 
same time, the bulk of the teadiing is directed to the attainTocnt of method 
applicable to all subjects indiscriminately For the trained teacher when 
he joins his school is often placed in <olecbai^ of the work of a class such an 
arran^'ement is desirable m junior classes in the higher standards a certain 
amount of specialisation is an advantage 

Ejects of 478 The reports speak highly of the work of trained teachers The 

Iraimng strength of the staff and the possibility of bestowing individual attention upon 
pupils m comparatively small classes render gooa results possible The ex 
aminecs of the Lucknow ooUege eay — Taking it on the whole the rwnlls of 
the practical exanunation this year are very encouraging The training 
given has evidently been of a very practical and stimulating nature and 
the pupil teachers themselves are evidently quite conscious of the benefit 
they have derived from their course Thev have at anv rate learnt to handle 
their classes properly and have gained ideas as to what to aim at in their 
lessons and what to avoid They have learnt how to prepare a lesson and 
how to use their blads, board and how to make use of nuistrations Thev 
have seen a variety of methods emplojwi and their ideas have b^n enlaro^ 
They have gained confidence in themselves and have learnt to take pride and 
interest in their work Tbe influence of trained teachers upon the mstruc 
tion of tbe institutions thw subsequently join is beneficial The weakest 
point of the system “ says the Bmnray re^rt ** mav be described as the turn 
mg ont of enthusiastic reformers impatient of ancient methods who are sent 
to schools where these modem ideas are regarded as heresies and these in 
novations viewed with dishke and diatrost. It is desirable (says the pnn 
cipal of tbe Bombay college) that headmasters know more of the work of the- 
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institution— It often happens that thqr require from men trained here— 
especially in English— the observation of conditions which mahe work on 
new bnes unfruitful or impossible The same report adds — 

‘‘In Its endeavour to tram and nelp the secondarr teachme 'nublie* r,t - 

lUe college has fa.led-owijg to the ma,Se™ce .nd^lhj o( t^e u.d pnblfc^ St/ 
ted, ol leachera-naay of them m schools clos, to the collegi^oold Lre atleS 
(free and at convenient hours) six different courses m the most v ^ . 

professional hnowledge during the last three jeora of the qnmgneminm In mfe’ °f 
full advertisement and cordial invitation the open lectures of the collefro t * * 

pletclr Ignored b, the imtrai.eil sceondary Sh.r. of eLw f tL ' Zj 
increases and the scope of influence is widened, a tradition mil BnT.«« 
influence of the training operations will be felt ” P S ond the full 


— Vernacular training institutions 

muy be "S^ded broJlfaro?two gradra ’'™) Nora'S “"i 

have passed the middle vemacular standard (if such are availald^ ° ^ementary - 

vernacular teachers m secondary schools and as hcadinist,™ 
mary schools (6) Those who have passed the pr.m“^stand,rd 
as elementary or lower primary teachers m 

m selected middle schools or m classes of lower crado ' ? , Wallers 

schools Some provinces have arrangements for re tree 

teachers, or for giving short courses vraining vemacular 

480 4fhdriishas45trainingschool3(uiclndmgtheeieht rr. 

tinned as belonging to the seconaaiy grado-amce^l schSs E <■> «• 

below the grade after which they arc named) The num!.*” flosses IminiiijT 

Among these are both higher and lower elementary canJXe. “““ber 2,308 Idmls 

ave vemacular teachers' colleges, oae training schiil mX “eg i has 

and one managed bi the American mission The conilr .. eotemment, 

three years according as the pupil aspires to be held cln.iwf r ‘’'o “f 

pay of Es 12, Es 15, or Es 20 to Es 25 a month riSr. "I 

managed by the Baptist mission at Seramporc which “ “bool 

there are eight such training schools in Bengal— seven monLPj'?’ 

ment and one by the Church Missionary Society Punils govern 

Those are admitted who have passed the primary standard *80 

of three years The schools were previously dmded into thMe ^,'f » 

and second grade according to their standard and emcienov n.?‘ * 

wnment school and the school at Serampur are now classed g®'' 

There are seven normal schools in the United Provinces Tb grade 
pupils has been purposely reduced from 707 to 466, because tb® of 

too large for efficient instruction and because the lower 
enough teachers in secondary and upper primary schonla ti ^ provides 
normal schools in-the Punjab, with 415 pupils The 
raised to Es 8 and the course rediTced to one year The eipft 
of Eurma have already been mentioned m connection with tbp,r « i schools 
<m ar training classes Including those classes the total un W ° 
fallen from 448 to 329,' the reduction being partly the ^ult7f M has 

sation presently to be described Eastern Bcng^ anrfTssom bSV^^Sani 
mg schools twe of which are in Assam The Later of ?Zls m SS “S" 
course IS of two years save in the case of teachere where H is oufvrar S® 
normal schools m the Central Piavmces have recently mcreascTfrom f ’^*’® 
sis, the new ones being a divisional school at IChandwa and an TTrT ^ ^ 

school at Amraoti The number of pupils is 364 An "ormal 

made at two of the schools of a cour^ reduced from^o year^to one 
The Peshawar normal school instructs teachers of the Nolth wist vt 
Province in a one year’s course Though the number of , rontier 

raised to 100, the number of pupils is 5^the middle standard^^'^^ 
for admission and the suppfySf those who ^ ^mjly w:S 
being limited The establishment of the elementary teaWS’ ser^r. 
opening of new y n^lar middle schools wiU, it is^iopet remedTthi?°^TE® 

^hool has recently been housed in a charming bmldine cal^d tbm v 
Khana The illustration of this school is of plsTar ^ ta 

Pathans of the frontier tracts who are destm^ to become teLhers S^Smote 
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tmlthUions 


(o) Training 
tn noni al 
schools 


(6) Training 
tM special 
schools of 
Iq cer grade 


and insecure Milages In the centre arc seated Sir George Roos Keppel, 
the Chief Commissioner and Mr Richcj, the director of public instruction 
On the ground are seated the bojs of tlic practising school 

481 Rlementarj teachers are trained in various forms of institutions If 
in emploj tliey sometimes receive the pa) of their posts sometimes a stipend 
which vines from Rs Q to Rs 10 a month , the latter is also the nrrangeroent 
for candidates The training is imparted in the normal or training schools 
described in the prcccdin" paragraphs and also in inferior institutions 
■\Ir Orange described these latter as existing in Bengal the United Provinces 
Eastern Bengal and Assam and the Central Provinces To this list must 
now be added Bombaj The special facilities offered maj thus be divided 
into three classes — 


(a) training in normal schools 

(b) training in special schools of lower grade 

(c) training in apprentice classes 

482 The first system is common to all provinces in that a vonth trained 
at a normal school may suteequently find himself teaching in a lower primary 
school Ordinarily houcier the cv pupils of these institutions are employed 
in middle or upper ptimarj schools The system is especially found in 
Madras Burma and Assam where (saie for a fen moribund apprentice classes 
and small schools for hill races in the last mentioned) the same institutioas 
train higher and loner clcraentaiy teachers and are cspcciall) adapted for 
this purpose and to a small extent in Eastern Bengal It has nb»o been 
started in Bombay Thus the 45 training schools m Madras which have 
been already mentioned contain lower as well ns higher elcmentarv chases— 
the former for the reception of those who have passed only the fourth standard 
and undergo a two years conrse 

The normal schools of Burma admit students of lower grade but no 
longer those wlio Lave passed onlj the fourth standard Even for the pri 
inary course the initial qualification now demanded is a pass by the sixth 
vernacular standard The reorgani<ation of which this reform is n part 
has already been descnlied It may be mentioned that in Eastern Bengal 
classes spwiallj for elementary tcacliers have been added to the training 
schools at Dacca and Chittagong In Assam (as well as the other arrange- 
ments present!) to be described) the two divisional training schools at Jorhat 
and Silchar contain special classes of sixty pupils where lower primary 
teachers and candidates are lustmcted The former receive their lull pay 
from the boards the latter stipends of Rs 6 The teaching is separate from 
that imparted to the higher pupil The defect of the course is that it is 
only of SIS months and so makes little impression Part of the reorgamsa 
tion scheme framed by the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam was to 
establish two large schools for lower teachers m this area with a course of 
one or two years according as the pupil has or has not beeu in previous 
emplo) 

4S3 The system of special schools for elementary teachers exists mainly 
in the two Bengals The institutions are called guru training schools and are 
described in Sor Oranges report They were ill housed — for the idea was 
that they should be removed as soon as the training of any area was accom 
plished They were ill staffed — for economy forbade efficiency They were 
ill attended — for the total number of stipends tenable in each was ten the 
stipends w re inadequate and the gurus were constantly absent attending to 
their own schools lest these shonld be appropnated by others in their absence 
The typical school was a ramdiacUe building of mud or bamboo contauung 
three instructors on Rs 18 Rs 10 and Rs 8 respectively with a handful of 
unwilling snideat® in one room (generally gurus of surroondme schools) and 
an elementary school for practising purposes in the other In both provinces 
improvements have been made during the period and further improvements 
are contemplated Better buddings have been erected In Ben^l type 
plans were framed for schools and hostels construction and repair have liwa 
transferred from th- education to the public works department over seven 
_ ®. already been esp«ided The number of stipends has been in 
The number of schools has been increased 


creased to sixteen in eadi s 
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to 201 (exclusive of three Tided schools) and the erection of 100 temporary- 
schools IS contcmplTted Pupils inclnsne of those m second grade Terna 
cuHr training schools number o\er 3 000 It has been suggested that the 
pay of the head instructor be raised to Rs 40 a month In Eastern Bengal 
new buildings and hostels have been erected Expansion has been attempted 
not as in Bengal by a large increase in the number of institutions but by 
doubling (in most cases) the number of stipends tenable in each of the 39 
schools At the same time the course has bron lengthened to two years save 
lu the case of those who have passed the upper primary stage or have had at 
least two years experience of active teaching in which cases the course is for 
one year onl^ The insufficiencj of the ontpnt has only been partially cured 
the inefTiciency of the stall remains A scheme has been formulated and has 
reccued the sanction of the Secretary of State to staff a number of these 
schools with officers of the subordinate educational service and to place the 
vernacular teachers upon a reasonable average salary of Es 30 to enlarge 
each institution so as to hold 4Q pupiU to tai^e the qualificatton required for 
the limitation of tbo course to one year to the middle vernacular certificate 
and thus to provide for the simultaneous training of 1 GOO students of whom 
500 are to be teachers from upper primary schools 500 teachers from boards 
lower primary schools and GOO new candidates The separate schools 
which exist m Assam are small institutions managed bj government or bj 
mission agencies and intended for the training of teachers belonging to hill 
races. TJiej are situated at Tura m the Garo hills Jaiaw (close to Shillong) 
m the Kiiasi lulls and at Kohima and Impur in the Naga hills In Bombay 
towards the end of the quinquennium local normal classes were opened for 
the instruction of untrained teachers Each class appears to be attended by 
«even teachers for a period of six months The report docs not describe the 
modus operandi though it is said that th^ experiment is m its infancy and 
no definite opinion as to its success can jet be given There appear (though 
the figures seem to conflict with those in the general tables) to be 24 classes of 
this kind 

484 The apprentice ^stera consists in the placing of candidates ior {c) Traimng 
employ at selected vemacnlar middle schools where they can pursue their ordi m apprentice 
nary studies and aUo obtain a certain amount of instruction m method and classes 
p^ractical experience They arc to be foond in the United Provinces the 

Punjab the Central Provinces and Assam Opinions regarding the efficacy 
of this course differ considerably Mr Wright says that in the Central Pro 
Vinces -there is a consensus of opinion that they are useless as a means of 
obtaining trained teachers They arose in response to the demand and were 
a cheap way of making up the deficiency They are now being abolished In 
Assam the system has always been regarded as a dead failure and has been in 
process of afcolition during the quinquennium the classes attached to the two 
training schools being intended to take its place In the United Provinces on 
the other hand the system has proved so successful that it has been greatly 
developed in the last few years In 1907 there were 48 such apprentice classes 
with 274 pupil teachers in tliem In 1912 there were 109 classes -with 649 
pupils Eacn school takes sis pupils who receive small stipends of Bs 3 a 
rrontb It is possible that the success of the scheme in this province is due to 
two features — first the presence m each selected school of a special instructor 
trained in a normal school (bis pay roust be at least Rs 12 wnich seems little 
enough) ipid secondly the popularity of middle vernacular education in this 
province which has enabled the qualification for admission as a pupil teacher 
to be raised m practice from the upper primary to the middle certificate all 
but 27 out ot the 049 pupils being possessed of the latter qualification Mr de 
la Fosse ’ooks forward to an extension of this system to facilitate the general 
extension of elementary education 

485 The courses in vernacular training sdiools differ radically from those (in) General 
m secondary training schools First the instruction is given m the vernacular cl aracterisUcs 
—for the teacher w U himself instruct a vernacular school Secondly as the Coiffses 
previous education and intelligence of the pupils are altogether on a much 

lower level the curriculum is simple It largely aims at imparting the 
actual knowledge which will place the teacher on a somewhat higher^level 
than the pupils of the highest class he will ordinarily be expected to teach 

2f2 
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It also concentrates on the ^eiy subjects and boohs he ^ili have to handle 
Hence on its general side the course m all provinces provides for further 
instruction in the vernacular language arithmetic and simple geometry 
history geography drawing and drill In several provinces a good deal of 
attention is paid to black Imrd work and to simple manual training and the 
students of many institutions produce good raised maps and glofe which 
they take back as a property to their own village-schools According as the 
primary school cuxricSum demands elementary 'science agriculture (or 
rather nature study) land measurement the ullage map simple accounts 
the keeping of land record elementary hygiene and botany may be added 
Some of the Madras schools teach music schools in Burma teach Sloyd occa 
sionallv an oriental classic is added and Bengal has permitted Engbsh 
as a subject in jts training <M^hools On the professional side there is the 
study of a simple work on school management still more important there 
is the constant presence of the mod"! schook which affords practice and 
demonstration A monograph by Lala Tara Chand is added as appen 
dixXXV 

Special 488 Training m special subjects is hardly a desideratum for the verna 

rubjeds cular teacher There was previously m the Central Provinces an agncultural 

normal class attached to the agncultural college at Nagpur It was intended 
for the teaching of village schoolmasters It has been abolished because it 
IS recognised that the teaching of agriculture is beyond the scope of primary 
schools and that nature «tndy though a suitable subject is something different 
from agnculture Instructors in nature study are now attached to four of 
the normal schoob in the Central Provmces to all the schools m the Punjab 
and to several m Madras In 1911 a scheme was approved for trammg 
elementary teachers in Eastern Benral and As^am m the delivery of lessons 
in nature study \ specially qualified professor was to be attached to the 
Dacca training college and to mstnict tue teachers of ffvru training schoob 
etc who would in turn impart what they had learned to the dementaiy 
teachers imder their charge It is not reported whether the scheme has taken 
effect 

Conferences 4S7 In some prormcea «teps are token by means of conferences etc held 

by inspecting oiEcer while on tour to effect a certain amount of training for 
untrained teachers or of re-training for tho»e who mat be expected to ^ve 
forgotten the instructions imparted to them Bombav reports that classes 
i^ned with this intention have been closed The United Provinces report 
devotes some space to a de&cnption of conferences to which teachers are 
summoned to centres for such instruction The opinions upon their efScacy 
are vaned and it is suggested that the annual leasons upon method con 
stantly delivered by the same officer mav pell upon the learners 
(w) Effecteof 48-* The efficaev of the tiammg given m these institutions mnrt naturally 
iramiTi^ vary with the qualifications of the instructors and the care which inspecting 
officers can bestow Another very pertment problem is that of ensuring that 
the trained teacher actually adopts teaching as his profes»sion. In some pro- 
vinces as already stated agreements are taken but the most effective manner 
of avoiding this kind of wastage is the offer of reasonable prospects In 
Bombay the revised code of 1910 II has made trained teachers of the first 
and ««»nd year eligible for a starting salarv of Rs 12 and Rs lo respect 
11 ely and the maximum pay of a third year man has been put at Rs 2if The 
local boards have found difficulty lu paying these salaries and the output 
of third vear trained teachers has actually had to be limited in consequence. 
Similar rules are being introduced elsewhere Mr Prothero makes the follow 
in" interesting remarks on the products of ffuru training schoob m Bengal — 
There can be no doubt that the standard of teaching m the primary schools 
has improved by the mtrodnction of trained ffurus The weak point of the 
'cheme lies in the fact that a large percentage of the trained ourus who pass 
through the schoob do not return to their primary schoob to teach but take 
i other ernplovment The monev thus spent in their training is lost to gov 
ernment In 1909 10 1 32o cure* passed out from the schools with certi 
firates of competence but the number of trained at rus actnallv emploved in 
schools of all classes only mcreaaed bv 58o It is thua clear that 740 aurus 
in that year sought other employment than teachiu" Similarlv in J910 11 
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jiud 1911-12, 1,232 and 953 gurus respectively obtained certificates of com 
pctencc, but tbc increase of trained teachers in actual service amounted to 
944 and 521 The result was that during these two years government lost 
the services of 28S and 432 gurus whom it took pains to tram ” He further 
remarks that passed gurus are said to be employed in some numbers as 
niukhtars’ touts 


IV ~~Spee\al measures 

489 The method under which officers of the Indian educational s&V'tiCQ Furlough 
are permitted to study methods and developments in other countries was studies 
described in Jlr Orange’s re\icw Such study is taken during furlough and 
advantag'^ are offered for its encouragement Between 1902 and 1907 
eigheen officers had availed themselves of the opportunity thus given Since 

then thre-' officers have been placed on such duty 

490 In certain provinces it is now the habit to insist on a certain amount Training of 
of trainiu" in the case of the subordinate inspecting staff Thus we hear of the inspecting 
assistant deputy inspectors undergoing training in certain special classes in staff 
Bombay , ‘iuo-inspectors are specially trained at the Hare College, Calcutta, 

and in Eastern Bengal and Assam an examination has been prescribed for 
inspecting officers in vernacular literature, the art of teaching, discipline and 
organisation and the departmental rules and orders The examination ap 
pears to have defeated a considerable number of officers 

401 Teachers’ associations have been formed in Madras through the Teachers’ 
agency of in«pectma officers Their objective is the general improvement of assoaations. 
teachers and the special study of the subjects of the curriculum which are 
comparatnely noiel, such as drawing, civics and nature study It is not 
uncommon to find such associations in connection with training in«titntioDS, 
the Hare College in Calcutta is an instance in point In Bombay there is a 
somewhat similar association (not all the members of which are teachers) for 
the discussion of current educational problems The Punjab bas headmasters 
associations of which the report says — 

“ These assoeiationa vere started in 1909 in the lar^r edacationel centres of the 
proTince hlemberdiip is not restnet^ to lieadmasters inspectint* oiheers md others 
who are interested in education«beia^ also included The objects of the associations are 
to afford scope for local expressions of opinion on educational questions and to promote 
harmonious relations botween the authorities of the local secondary schools They are 
the inspectors' advisory councils, nod they have put forward many useful suggestions 
which hare been adopted subsequently by tbe department llany such local conferences 
Imre been held throughout the province and it may be safely asserted that they hare 
done much to promote good feeling between eebools and to stimulate interest m educa 
tional matters ” 
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492 From anc ent times till after the advent of British rule oriental Zfitroiuciory 
learning enjoyed th“ patronage of kings and the nobility — ^naturally for some 
of the cla‘'Sic tongue® ivere the language of the polite just as Latm long sur 
vived as che literary language of Europe The orientalists of those times 
employed themselves in the writing of books and of commentaries critic^ 
research in the modern sense was unknown Early servants of the East India 
Company preserved the tradition and founded schools of oriental study — wit 
ness Wan-en Hastings Madrassa in Calcutta Then came the movement 
among the Bengalis for English education Lord Macaulay's minute and the 
despatch of 1854 Fublic interest and state patronage alike were withdrawn 
from orient^ learning and trans ferred to places of utQitanan education The 
study of the classics in India was left not wholly bat largely to decay while 
It was m Europe that a new school of research arose and m European unirer 
sities that orientalia began to attract increased interest The following para 
graphs however will show how strongly (though often in hidden places) the 
literary cult has persisted the efforts of government to organise it and the 
recently awakened consciousness both of its value and of its defects 

403 The teachin® of oriental languages is earned on m ordinary and inSludyof 
special institutions First classics and lemaculars are learned in secondaryclamcs in 
schools and in colleges Some classical language — Sanskrit Arabic Fall ordxnary 
Persian Hebrew A rmenian Avesta or Fahlavi — ordinarily though not »nst tutions 
always forms a subject of examination at tbe matriculation and saie in the 
case of science students at subsequent university tests A vernacular is also 
\n*>\s.ted upoa \a the Cakwtt'v Uawetsity as compulsory in the vateimediato 
and B A standards In the Madras Uniiersity a vernacular was compulsory 
in the intermediate until 1910 when tbe regulation was changed because it 
was found to discourage the study of Sanskrit The papers m Sanskrit at tn® 

Calcutta BA cxamnation are — (t) poetry texts including portions of 
Manu et and tran«lation from English into Sanskrit (tt) drama texts (bmt 
a selection cl two from Sakuntala Ottararatnachanta Rludmrahshasa and 
RatnaTali) and another translatiim mto Sanskrit {«») translation into English 
of prose pasrsages fnm unprepared Sanskrit books grammar and outlines of 
the histo~v of Sansk-it literature The honours course prescribes in additioa 
selected portions of Bhattil avya and Kadamban and another translation 
into Sanskrit selected hymns from the Rjgveda with Sayana s commentary 
and grammar and rhetoric The BA course in Arabic comprises the 
Hamasa the fliaua of Mutanabbi and the fJtaanof Abu Atahiya the Koran 
ihshlagamat ’Hanri Tabari s history Qazwinis geography and grammar 
In addition to this the honours course requires the Seien Miallaqat Banal 
Si ad the Diwan of Ibn Faridh the Koran with the commentaries of 
Baydiiawi and Zamakhshari Iba Hishoms Life of the Prophet tbe 
Mugaddtma of Ibn Khaldun the MvXhtasar ul Slaam prosody and rhetoric 
the outlines of Muhammadan historv to the fall of the Abbasid Caliphate 
and a general knowledge of the history of Arabic literature The knowledge 
of the classics thus acquired howeier does not carry the respect and estima 
tion commanded by the pupil of the special institution though it gives 
®ome acqi.aintance with the language it does not profess to confer any great 
depth of scholarship nor unless aided further study conducted on other 
lines would it naturally fit its recipients for research 

494 It must not however be supposed that the universities make noProu^ioniij 
provision for further study The courses of instruction for the M A, la uiutersities for 
Sanskrit Arabic etc attain a high standard Moreover special provision is /wrMersft/d/ 
occasionally made Tbe Calcutta Universi^ has in recent years appomted 

from time to time readers to deliver lectures on certain branches of study 

ancient o lental nsfonomy Bengali bteralure "Syaya and Buddhist Mahaya 
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nist philosophy At Bombay the Wilson philological lecturership and eleyen 
scholarships including the Springer rwearch scholarship are endowed for 
language study The Madras University has recently instituted title 
examinations in oriental learning and has adopted a scheme (which has not 
yet materialised) of lecturerships and post-graduate studentships There is 
also the Premchand Roychand research studentship and a fellowship for the 
study of Sanskrit The Punjab Univereity has a special oriental facultj 
presently to be described and awards annually Rs 2 000 for the encourage 
ment of vernacular literature There are also four scholarships and a grant 
for the encouragement of the study of Vedic and Yunani medicine The 
University of Allahabad has the Sa^o Lai readership 

495 The conference of orientalists which met at Simla in 1911 considered 
that Indian universities have not achieved much in this line of study Their 
mam work has been the framing of courses and the conduct of examinations 
destined to prepare or to test aspirants after an official or professional career 
They have included the classics (not excepting Latin and Greek) in their 
courses their constituent colleges contain professors of excellent attainment 
but they have done little to extend the field of knowledge Oriental scholars 
of note are few m India Of the best known of those in recent times— Sir 
Ram Ixrishna Bhandarkar Dr Thibaut Dr Venis and the late Raja 
Rajendra Lai Mittra the first three indeed have long been clo'sely associated 
with universitj and college work the last educat^ at a medical college 
appears to have derived his inspiration from his connection with the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 

496 Secondly there are special institutions Under this category fall 

the oriental colleges (figures for which are given in General Table III) cer 
tain of the other schools (under head school education special ) and 
Ibo e private institutions whicn are shown as concerned with advanced teach 
me Of the first class of these there are 17 with 1 452 pupils of the third 
2 034 with 55 200 puptU the numbers in the second class are indeterminate 
There are likewise the Koran schools in number 8 288 with 168 406 pupils 
These however are religious rather than educational impartmg by rote a 
■verbal knowledge of tbe necessary suras of the Koran without teadaing the 
meaning of the Arabic Tbe majority of tbe pupils are sent there not o 
leam what is useful but to fulfil a religious obljgation The institutions 
mentioned above vary m character and efficiency But all or nearly aU have 
this m common that the instruction given is along traditional Imes and la 
imparted bj pandits and vuttUvts of tbe orthodox type who are seldom 
acquainted with the English language st 11 less with modem methods of 
teaching and researcli The commonest types are the tol and the vialtab 
In tbe tol the "pandit instructs a few pupils in Sanskrit — tyaharan (grammar) 
kavya (poetical literature) tarka (log c) darshan (philosophy) jyoUsh 
(astrology) and aushadha sJo'^tra (medicine) Th^an^t is » Brahman and 
I IS office 19 often h leditary His pupils are Braharas and generally live 
with him and regard him m loco -parentis Perl aps it ispsS^tVthe exclusive- 
ness and hereditary ebaraeter of tl cse institutions which the level 

of culture both m pupil and teacher The scholarship marrr^“\‘’ 

tvpe and won by laborious means \ ut it is deep modem 

orientalist Tie v aktab is charactcrnrt««.wptjr^ more democratic type 
The maulzi gathers tbe Muhammadan clnldren of the village inder the 
shadow of the mosque and teaches them along with the repetition of the 
Koran and i robably a little Urdu such store ns he possesses of Persian or 
even of Vrabic Only m the higher institutions can the instruction be de- 
scribed as advanced And these small ‘Muhammadan schools arc (unlike the 
tols) capable of conversion into regular village sd ools imparting vernacular 
instruction not necessarily to the loss of their more special studies 

19" Move Ihca- are tbe laiger and more important mstitutions Tl e 
totjblo9-om into ^an^srit colleges — in reality magnified tols possessing several 
teachers instead of one and a score or two of pupils instead of a mere 
half dozen Tl e subjects and the methods of studj remain much the 
same \mong otl er careers those of family priest {purohu) and doctor 
(baitf) are open to the sludenta Most of these schools are still purely 
indigenous in character and have been maintained from former timw 
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ac centra* of repute Such are the colleges m Nawaduip (Nadia in 
Bengal) where however go\enmieat iLaintains certain professors Others 
aie of modem growth and are generallj attached to arts colleges though 
separate from them Such is the Sanskrit College at Cacutta whose 
afhliation was exiended Irom ihe intermediate to the BA during the 
quinquennium its professors being lilewise utilised ‘’s unucrsitj lec 
turera for the M \ in Sanskrit while at the same time it has an oriental 
side which prepare^ students for the examinations held by the Sanskrit Board 
piea^ntly to be described Such is the Hemanta Kumari Devi College at 
Ilampore Boalia which is connected with the Rajshahi College Such also is 
the banal rit College at Benares of whicJi the principal is also principal of 
the Qu «ns College — an arts inatitution There a courae of six jears leads 
up to an achartja examination There is also an anglo Sanskrit department 
The Central Hindu College at the same place has a department for Sanskrit 
studies on indigenous lines At Pilibhit (United Provinc"3) there is a large 
SansI rit «chool — the Lalit Han Pathshala The Muhammadan Anglo 
Oriental College at Aligarh has made special arrangements for the pur iiit of 
Arabic and with assistance from government has secured the services of a 
German scholar 

498 The Arabic institution which answers to a Sanskrit college is the l/odrassas 

madrassa This differs materiall} from the not only m size but also 

in e ficienc) and subject natter of instruction Madra ’as flourish in the 
United Proiinces where is the Arabic school of Deoband enjoiing an almost 
\siatic reputation and drawing man? of its pupils (who niimlier in all COO) 
from beyond the conhnes of India In the same province is the Nadwa the 
Imam ul Madans the Sved ul Madaris the Nnr iil "Madans and the Islan la 
school at Auiroha In Bengal the famous Calcutta Madrassa founded bj 
Warren Has ingi still flourishes and there arc similar nadrassns at Ilooghly 
and (in Eastern Bengal) at Dacca and Chittagong These last are goiernmcnt 
inatitutions contain manv hundredsof pupils and generally haie an ordinary 
high school for Muhammadans under tne same roof and management The\ 
are partially supported bj the Afohsm fund — an endowment made b} one 
Hail Muhammad Mohsin the pious son of a rich Persian ni'mclnni who 
settled It Hooghly The dense Muhammadan population of Eastern Bengal 
niatntains other madras«as under pniate mana^’cmcnt Sind another 
stronghold of Islam pos^e3ses madrasoas — some under the management of 
local boards The coura** in the madrassa includes Arabic and Persian litera 
ture hfiiharnTnailan law logic rhetoric philosophy geometry lladts (sayings 
of the Prophet) and Tafsir (commentaries on the Koran) etc The epc'^taclo 
pre'^nted by thes'’ mndrossns is dt^tibcd in the darter on Mihannadan 
education (to which reference is also invited on the subject in general) Tlie 
mnidcjs are men of reierend aspect The pupil «ometimea of mature age 
hears the les on with almost devout att“ntion Public chantv helps to sup 
port the institution local Muhammadans giving free Imard and lodging 
(layir) to th" students who drawn from neighbouring villages intend to 
devote their live^ to the sacred calling of a mulla or to some other career 
which if not obvioush utilitarian at least carries respect or veneration 

499 In this connection may be mentioned the teaching in some of the«p Teaching of 
schools both Sanskrit and Arabic of the Avurvedic and lumni svstrms of Ujuncdic and 
inedicine These are stiU patronwd bv vast numbers of the people and are 1 vtiam 
largely practised in Bengal And in other parts of India the profession 

appears to flounsh The director of the riinjnli savs Tl e iimni cvsfcm mcdicinp 
of medicine is taught in a class nt the Islamia College Lahore which is 
subsidised by the unirersitv and in the Madrassa i Tibbiya Delhi which has 
130 students against 71 five \ears Modem surgen and the names and 
nroperties of common Fn^’lish medicines are said to be tnimht in the latter 
institution 'N edic medicine is taught in a class attached to the Davanand 
^n^lo Vedic College Lahore The number of students has risen from ll 
to 44 " 

500 Such are the special schools for oriental studies There remains to Onenta 
he mentioned the interestin" though somewhat melancholy experiment which CoUtge 
1 as hc^n made bv the Pnniab T^’niversitv This nmversitv maintains an Lah>Tt 
oriental college in connection with an oriental faculty “ The oriental col 
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lege sajs sir Godlcj, embodies llie intentions of the original promoters of 
a university scheme lor the Punjab and as such is an interesting survival, 
it IS lacking however mvitalitj andischiefly kept aluoWthe aid of scholar 
ships and stipends The college has three functions It prepares the slu 
dents for the various oriental title examinations of the university and also 
for the oriental degrees of B O L and MOL which were supposed to 
represent the attainment of Eutopcan learning through the medium of the 
vernacular languages while it also undertakes the instruction of the arts 
students of the government college m Uie classical languages of the cast 
Owing to the failure of the oriental degree courses as formerly constituted 
to attract candidates the regulations were changed during the quinquennium 
so as to make these courses include a knowledge of rnglisli combined with 
Indian history and oriental languages The result has not keen encouraging 
only four students having obtained the degree of B O L during the period 
and one the degree of M O L and it is fairly evident that the revised 
courses arc hjbnds which do not at present appeal to students of cither the 
old or the new tjpe The number of students in the title classes on the other 
hand has shown a marked mctcase especiallj m the case of Sanskrit where 
the number rose from GG to 6G the \rabic class also increasing from 18 to 
The instruction given to the government college classes is not considered to 
be satisfactory owing to the teachers employed in tho oriental college being 
unacquainted with western methods of studs A reorganisation of the 
oriental college with a view to securing the services of a stiff uniting the 
virtues of old fashioned erudition with those of modern schohrship is engig 
mg tho attention of the university Such i staff would it is thought be able 
to^undertake the advanced teaching of oriental language* in the adiaccnt 
arts colleges without neglecting the interests of the mauhts and pandits of 
the old sctiool 

Defects of tht 501 Thus classical study in India takes two forms It is pursued in the 

present mlem universities as a part of the ordinary arts curriculum The teachers are men 
of erudition The student is conscientious But so far as learning m the 
wider s^ose is concerned he is beset bv two difficulties First as pointed out 
bv Br Vems his daily round of lectures maj present him with a phy out of 
Shakespeare and a dish up of Aristotle or Kant or some period of modem 
European history and ffnallj the Sakuntala and the Kirati His Sanskrit 
thus linlU on to nothing in the prescribed ‘course and can find no mental 
context for itself Second before he has formed the habits of the true 
student he is hurled into the work of life and into a society that recks little 
of the quiet and steady pursuit of literature When the stress of a profes 
sional career is over and it is time to see about the sacrifices his knowledge 
and his energy have departed Again here and there m the villages or in 
some qniet corner of the town the old system persists Here to quote again 
from Dr Venis the scholar most not only understand his texts but he must 
cam them about in his head the tpsissma verba and so too the traditional 
interpretations and the many other things which he learns from his 
and which still find no place in dictionary or modem work of reference 
Looked at from the numerical standpoint, both systems continue to attract 
Of universit} students in British India 19 2ol -ire studying some classical 
language against 11 729 five years ago In advanced private institutions 
there are 65,250 pupils against 50 792 And the numbers in some of the 
public madrassas have greatly increased But in the one svstera the study is 
patchy and soon forgotten as the English business man forgets the Greek 
and Latin he learned at school In the other it is steady and deep but lacks 
the breadth and strength of current to carry it into the channels of a newer 


Attempts at 
improiement 


5Q2 Furthei- it long been realised that the traditional pandtl lore 
rich as it is in possibilities laebn organisation and gnidance that tbere 
consequent waste of effort and that Many a scholar aS his work are tom to 
waste their sweetness in obscurity The esneriment in tl,«r Pr,w.a«is^ ™ 
IS partlj an attempt to remedy tL defecT^ Fw the 

ment control pnncipals have been selected who are not Ly onStafsSbfJl 
but also men of general erudition Grants are lit^wKSf. mr-f ^ scnolare 

indigenous tol, colleges and MoimKor In MadL Sir’A^omSTreWd 
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the question of oriental studies to a committee with a view to removing the 
reproach tluit that Presidency is behind other provinces m the matter of 
Sanskrit studies Its report is under consideration There are four other 
najs in which attempt Ins been made to systematise and vivify the latent 
power which undoubtedly exists m the country These desene special 
mention 

503 (t) Examinations and titles — The Viceroy confers the titles of(i} examina 
Alahamahopadhjaya and Shams ul ulama (which may be translated asUms and titles 
ilost migiit} teacher and Sun among the learned ) upon distinguished 
scJiolars m the oriental classics ThciO titles were created in 1887 to com 
memorato the Jubilee of Her Majestj Queen Victorias accession 

Other bodies are also permitted to hold examinations on the results of 
which distinctne titles and stipends are awarded In Bengal the past five 
years ha\e witnessed a rtmarkable development under the Board of banskrit 
Lxaminations and the history of this movement is noticeable as indicative 
of the response which follows attempts at organisation and the renewed 
interest which bansknt studies have recently evolved In 1878 at the sug 
gestion of the late MahamaUopadhyaya Mahesh Chandra hiyayatatna the 
Goveminent of Bengal introduced tnc system of title examinations There 
upon there sprang into existence a numlier of Sanskrit associations {sahha or 
samaj) Ihese arose at Bankipore (1878) at Dacca (1878) -at Nawadwip 
(188o) at Bhatpara (1690) and elsewhere* 

Tliese associations were recognised for the presentation of candidates and 
at first selected the text books appointed the examiners and controlled the 
examinations The system however afterwards came to bo organised and 
centralised under the principal of the Sanskrit College Calcutta In 1908 
tho Government of Bengal constituted the Board of Sanskrit Examinations 
for tho conduct ot the examination the alTihation of tols and the award of 
stipends and scholarships The examinations are of two kinds — first those 
on the results of which stipends and grants are awarded (these stipends are 
paid by goveminent and aggregate lls 24 000 a year) second the title 
examinations success in which earns the titles Katyatirtha Smntitirtha 
etc and likewise prizes towards which (and towards the general expenses) 
government contributes Bs 2 500 annua% while others are offered ny the 
large landed proprietors etc who are interested in Sanskrit studies In 
1007 the number of examinees was 4 274 in 1912 it was 7 553 The report 
of the Board from which these statements are taken gives some striking 
figures showing that numerous tols have been started in districts which had 
long been strangers to such education In Bengal and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam the Board now deals with 1 300 tols 

There is similarly a Ceotcal Board of Examiners Bengal JIadrassas 
Eleven madrassas in Bengal are permitted to present candidates The course 
fgr the highest examination includes among other text books parts of the 
Saha i Muallaqah and the Maqamat t Hanrt specified chapters of the 
Hidayah the Musallam vs Subut etc 

In the United Provinces the exammations held by the Sanskrit College 
Benares were transformed into public examinations in 1908 These have 
proved highly successful and now attract some 2 000 candidates a year from 
various parts of India Tests called the Fazil and il/«Wa examinations 
are 1 eld for Arabic and Persian students of institutions of the old type The 
paucity of candidates here in contrast to the number in Bengal indicates 
stagnation of these studies and a small demand for such qualifications 
Assam has its own system of exammations on the result of which rewards are 
given I y way of grant to the teachers and by way of scholarship to the 
successful pupils 

In Burma the Patamahyan examinations test monks and others who 
study Pall on the ancient lines The earaimiiation has a pre British origin 
and was held in Mandalay at the Kyauk taw gyi P^oda At its eastern 
portals there still stand but on the ver^ of desolation the noble halls carved 
in teak and overlaid with gold in which the an nual Patamahyan or examma 

'TUe Ongin aod G pwtb of tbe Board of BaKAnt Enm nabooi Calcutta ssued f om the 
office of the Board 1912 
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tion of jnouks and novices in theological Jcarning was held Hero King 
Tbibaw took that degree which fir^t brought him into ii ticc, and here durin" 
ininj }ears the pious monarch fosterw the labours of the candidates ^ 
Now the examination is held at other centres also fhero arc four standards 
in all of which written papers are set and in three of which learned divines 
hold an oral test A committee controls the examination The government 
gives monc> row mU loi pasni e, m these tc l« or \vl ere a «uae sful tandi 
date IS forbidden by his habit of life to take monej j res nts of robc^ books 
etc 

Hesidcs these there arc examinations held at other places and In various 
bodies And quite rccentlj the Madras Universvtj has adopted regulations 
instituting examinations and tie bcblowat of titles for oriental studies pur 
sued for tour jears ifter the passing of the matriculation The original 
intention in framing lbc»c regulations was tliat the proposed titles sliould 
encourage the study of oriental languages and literature on indigenous lines 
but the view was succcsifully advanced that tie university shouhl seek to 
introduce among laaJUs and mauhis the more critical methods of European 
orientalists 11 c evamin ition wiU first he held m 1915 
(«*) tns2yection 504 (it) Infpection — In some provinces there are specially qualified 
inspectors v ho visit the indigenous schools and give advice and aid This is 
the case in Madras and in li"ngal and during the period has lecome so in 
the United Provinee:i In Eastern Bengal a few inspectors of Arabic 
and Persian teaching schools wore c\pcrimental!j appointed during tl c 
quinquennium 

(m*) scholar SOo (^if) SfAolarafctps — ^The umversitiea and the Local Governments cn 

shps courage successful stud) by scholarships and stipends The Government of 

India hi ewi»e award two scholarships a ye''r each of the annual value of 
£150 for two jears oriental study in Europe— tint 15 to saj there arc alwajs 
four scholars working in England or some other European countrv and of 
these scholars three are stud) mg Sanskrit and one is studving Arabic The 
intention of the scholarships is to enable the holders to acquire the critical 
and scientific methods of western scholarship b) studving the classics under 
European professors and by acquiring a knowledge of Erench and German” 
The Sadho Lai scholarship endovnnent trust was described at length in the last 
leview It was founded for the study of Sanskrit at the Sanskrit College 
Benares and was to bo held b) Brahmans who are graduates or Sanskrit title 
holders There are other endowed scholarships of a like nature 
ArchTology and epigraphy may justly bo included in the connotation of 
orientalia In 1903 tl c Government of India sanctioned three scholarships 
for study under the archscological department Just after th“ close of tlie 
quinquennium the number was raised to four of which three are to b'' held 
by Sanskrit scholars and one bj a Persian or Arabic scholar The scholar 
ships are of the value of Rs 75 a month and are tenable for one ) ear but may 
b“ c'-tended for a further two years the '‘mount being then raised to Es 100 
a month The intention is the employment of Indians in the arch'oological 
department The Government of Burma has instituted a similar scholarship 
of Rs 100 a month rising to Rs 125 in the second and third years should 
extension be granted 

(tv) grant tn 506 (ir) Gran t in aid — It is impossible owing to difficulties of classifica 

aid tiou to state the amount given as aid to oriental institutions But in addi 

tion to the special scholarships already mentioned indigenous institutions are 
encouraged by grants which frequently take the form of stipends for teachers 
and scholarships for pupils awarded on the strength of examinations In 
some provinces eg the United Provinces and the Punjab grants are given 
under rule to indigenous schools of various kinds including oriental schools 
In the Bengals not only are fixed grants given to certain well known inst: 
tutions (such as the colleges at Nawadwip and Bbatpara the Kabmdra 
College at Goila in Bakarganj and the Jagatpur Asram in Cbittac'on" the 
last peculiar for the number and success of its female students) bat°stipends 
and scholarships are also distributed In the Bengals fifty stipends of Rs 6 
and Rs 8 a month and thirty four stipe nds of Rs 10 and Rs 12 a month 

• V O Scott O Ccrasor Muidatay pige 68 
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are awarded, on the result of the first and second eraminatjons respectively 
of the Board of bau«knt examinations, to Uie t^icheis of successful pupilo, 
while sixty scholarships of Rs 2 a month and thirty nine scholarships of 
Rs 3 and Rs 4 a month are distributed to the pupils themselves who distin 
gmsh themselves at those examinations The system has not been extended 
to Assam because the system in Assam tols where a pupil is instructed in 
various branches of learning at the same time differs trom that prevalent in 
Bengal, where the pupil specialises to a high standard in a single branch 
But government holds examinations adapted to local conditions on the results 
of which fifteen stipends of Rs 6 to Rs 8 a month and seven stipends of 
Rs 10 to Rs 15 a month are given to leathers of tols, and fifteen scholarships 
of Rs 3 a month to pupils Similarly successful teachers in the madrassas 
of Assam receive eight stipends of Rs 7 to Rs 10 a month, and nine scholar 
ships of Rs 3 a month are awarded to pupils These particulars are given as 
illustration of a form of aid found suitable for institutions where perhaps 
examination alone can furnish the test of efficiency Aid is also given to 
maktabs, as described in the chapter on Muhammadan education, but for 
their secular rather than their oriental teaching 

507 These efforts notwithstanding, there has recently arisen a spirit of Conference of 
dissatisfaction in regard to the study of oriental languages in India It h&s onentalisis, 
taken two apparently antagonistic forms One is a leelmg of disgust at the 1911 
inutility ot a type of knowledge which is regarded as outworn, which leads 
to no useful career and the very opportunities for whose acquisition tend to 
divert students who might otherwise qualify themselves to be beneiactors of 
their community This feeling has manifested itself among Mubam 
madans m certain parts of the country and indicates the rapid permeation of 
new ideas The admixture of useful secular subjects is advocated The 
other IS a feeling that India has lagged behind in the study of her own or her 
adopted classics and that this reproach must be removed Sy new efforts, that 
the idea of education is too narrowly utilitarian and that those also sene who 
seek, not riches, honour or power, but knowledge for its own sake In fact, 
there has been a quiet hut eQective re awakening to the advantages and the 
needs of classical study In July 1911 Sir Harcourt Butler summoned at 
Simla a conference of orientalists which was attended by distinguished 
scholars from every part of India At this conference the distinction was 
emphasised between the modem college bred scholar with his broader views, 
and the pandit and mauhi, nurtured m the old methods and possessed of deep 
knowledge Dr (now Sir R ) Bhandarkat urged the retention of the pandit, 
as possessing a depth of knowledge which is licking in the modem scholar, 
ana is capable of giving substantial help At the sirne time he considered 
there had been deterioration and that some improvement should be wrought 
The general opinion was that whatever reforms may be introduced, the old 
type pandit and rnaulvi should be made, in their way, as efficient as possible 
before general knowledge or the teaching of English was superimposed, in 
exceptional cases, and alter they bad folly acquired the traditional learning, 
their outlook might be broadened by wider knowledge, by the study of modern 
languages and by critical research, but even for these few, English should 
not be encouraged at too early a stage The addition of epigraphy, numis 
matics etc , as voluntary subjects, was recommended The preservation of the 
ancient learning (which is vital) and its development might be encouraged by 
enhanced government aid an extension of the systems of special inspectors 
and scholarships the raising of the salaries of oriental teachers, and the 
granting of certificates and titles Bat the conference went much further 
It advocated for the cultivation of the classics and the production of original 
scholars, the establishment of an oriental r^earch institute somewhat on the 
lines of the Ecole d Extreme Orient at Hanoi or the Oriental Institute at 
Vladivostock This combined with local schools, would form an attractive 
meeting place for European and Indian scholars promote an intellectual 
atmosphere concentrate effort offer a welcome environment to those trained 
in the traditional school imbue the elect among them with the spirit of cnti 
cal research and exercise an inspiring influence generally upon the study of 
orientalia throughout India The foundation of snch an institution has been 
approved in principle 
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Other measures 50S Ko account of onwilal studies in India vrould be complete witliout 
and some brief mention of the pr^enation of manuscripts and ancient buildings, 

for oriental societies and publications 
studies 


{liPreserva j 09 (i) l/anu5crip/j — Madras possesses a good library of manuscripts 

lion of manu The staff in charge of it has recently been reorganised by go>emmcnt, and Kao 
jcripis Bahadur liangaclianar is making a catalogue The library is doing useful 

Work Dr Otto Jschrader is m cliargc of tiie Thcosophical Society s library 
at \d)ar and la issuing catalogues In Bombay Bresideney, the Dc<xan 
College has 10 000 catalogued manuscripts Bengal is rich in libraries 
Goiernmenl has collected about lOOOU under the supenntendenco of 
Mahamahopadhyay a Ilara Prasad Shastn and others, these ore being cata-^ 
logued The Sanskrit College possesses a catalogued librarr The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal roceiies a grant from government for the collection of 
manuscripts the work is conducted by Dr Ross who is also cataloguing 
the famous hbrarj of Arabic manuscripts at Bankipore Another Arabic 
library also catalogued is at the Calcutta Madrassa, there is an interesting 
collection (containing a number of Xibctan works) at Bishops College and 
another at the Serampore Theological College The Goiernmcnt Sanskrit 
College at Benares has a fine collection of over 5 000 Sanskrit manuscripts 
The Goiemment of Burma possesses a considerable collection of manuscripts 
(mainly in Pah and Burmese) which is being catalogued by M Duroiselle, 
lists ot manuscripts m monasteries and pniate houses are also being made 
With a view to future purchase Much therefore is being done Uoiem 
ment ha\e on an aicragc spent about Rs 17 000 a year on the collection and 
preseriation of manuscripts and part of the subventions made to societies 
(presently to be mentioneU) are doubtless spent on this obyect But much more 
remains to do There are many fine hbraries^ome of them in natiie states 
— which have not yet b“en catalogued (an instance to the contrary is the 
Sanskrit libran at Jammu catalogued by Sir Aurel Stein) lurtber there 
13 little doubt tfiat could adequate search be made great numbers of aaluable 
manuscripts would be found scattered obout the country The compilation 
of catalogues raisonnis and the steady collection of manuscripts would be 
one of the functions of the oriental research institute 


(ji) Presena 510 (ii) Archeeology — It is im^sible here to do more than merely men 
lion of ancient tion asubyect for the pursuit of wbi^ a separate department has been created 
and has accomplished a great work in evcnvation and preservation Allusion 
has already been made to the archaeological scholarships given by government 
The proposed jjistitut** would probably be utihsed for framing aiid resesarch 
in arch-eology epigraphy and numismatics 

(hi) Societies 511 (ni) Societies — ^Tbe Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(which also has an auxiliary at Madras) and the Bengal Asiatic Society are the 
most important Gorernment aids the second of these institutions with 
annual grants amounting to Rs 23200 for various objects and with special 
grants on, particular occasions WUhin the last few years an Indian Re 
search Society has sprung into being in Calcutta Other societies of import 
ance are the Punjab Historical Swiety and the Burma Research Society 
There are also local societies the sabAas and samaras which specially exist 
for the cultivation of Sanskrit and the Muhammadan anpmanr 
(ir)P«Wica 512 {iv) Publications — Iha Efigraphia Indica Ihe Efigraphia Indo 

ttons Moslemica and the annual report ot the -krchseological Surie> are issued at 

the expense of government Other journals are the Indian Antiquary 
(published in London) Indian Thought (published at Allahabad) the journal 
of the Punjab Historical Society and that of the Burma Research Society the 
journals of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and those of the 
Bengal ^Vsiatic Society together with the Uibhotheca Indica published bv 
the latter Recently too there has been some noticeable activitv m the re"^ 
publishing of texts etc by certain private societies 
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CHAPrrR XIII 

EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


/ — General 

513 It 18 customary to commence any dissertation on the education of Obstacles to 
Indnn girls and women by a recital of its didicultics There is no reason oir/j’ 

for departing from this practice, for the topic, if monotonous is the key note^ufo/iori 
to the whole subject The following remarks quoted by Mr Oran"e. still 
largely hold good — ° 

" All efforts to promote female education hare hitherto encountered peculiar difil 
culties These difficulties ari«e chiefly from the customs of the people (hemselres Tlie 
material considerations which have formed a conlnbuting factor in the spread of boys 
schools are inoperatiye in the cose of girls Tie natural and liulille desire for educa 
tion os an end in itself which is esinced hy the upper and middle classes Os regarfs 
their sons is no match for the conservative instincts of iL Muhammadans the system 
of early iiiamage among the Hindus and the rigid seclusion of women wl ich is n 
chametenstic of both lbe«e can<es prevent any but the most elementary education 
from being given to girls Tlie lack of trained female teachers and the alleged un 
eu lability of the curriculum winch is asserted to have been framed more with a view 
to the re<]uiren ents of bovs than those of girls form tahsidiary reasons or exeoscs 
against toots rapid ptogrsss To these difficulties may be addeJ the lelief perhaps 
more widely felt than expressed that tie general education of women means a sorial 
revolution the extent of which cannot le foreseen 'Indian gentlemen ’ it has leen 
well said ' mar tlorougl Iv allow that when (be process has been con^Ieted (1 e cation 
will rise in intelligence in cl aracter and in all tie graces of life I>ut tl ey are none 
the leas apprel ensive that while the process of education is going on white the lessons 
of emancipation are being learnt and stability bas not yet been read ed while in short 
society IS slowly struggling to adjust itself to tlie new conditions (he penod of Imnsi 
tion will le marked by the loosening of social lies the upheaval of customary ways 
and ly prolonged nnd seiere domestte emi arrassment ’ There is it is true an 
adaancetl section of the community that is entirely out of sympathy with this new In 
abnnloning child marriage they have got nd of tl e chief obstacle to female edncation, 
and St IS among them consequently (hat female education has made proportionately 
the greatest progress m quantity and still more in t^ualitr Hut outside th s small and 
well marked class the demand /or female education is much less active an 1 spontaneous 
In fact the people at large encourage or tolerate tie education of their girls only 
up to an age nnd up to a standard at wh ch it can do little good or according to their 
point of view little 1 arm 

514 Opmiona are varied as to the amount of progress made during tbe/’royreji 
quinquennium The report from Bombay is somewhat pessimistic If the(a) Opinions 
quinquennium under reaiew has been a period of slow progress in tho cduca 

tion of girls the slowness has been more marked than (ne progress I do not 
regard the fact that n few more women annuallv sit for the BA degree os 
indicating nm'thing more than that among the upper and educated classes 
degree attempting is becoming fashionable and that the daughters of a few 
professional men are taking to professions (medicine teaching etc) while 
the great mass of Indian womanhood remains almost nntouchwl and 
npparentlj almost inaccessible It will thus be seen " Mr Prior concludes 
that the whole question of Indian female education m this presidency is 
unsatisfactoia and the obstacles in the path of its progress are well nigh 
insuperable" The inspectress m the United Provinces where the proportion 
of girls under instruction is much smaller than in other provinces writes — 

• It IS (lifScnIt to fay whcll cr there is any real change in the general feeling as 
reganl* girls etiiication during (he quinquennium hut I think one may conelale at 
least ll at apathv is taking the place of antagonism with many and that among a fmall 
minority its need is aeerpted Xmongst the best families of a I ig city such as I ucknow 
tl ere IS n growing demand for some furtJ er means of eilueotiog the girlf an ordinary 
sc\ w \ I eing !eU ns nnsuital le and this because otherwise zaamage nrospeclj decrease 
In all tie sjKeial communities again female edueation is part of tie programme 
whetl er of the Vrra ‘^amaj or the orthodox Hindus even the Mnharamadans if .off 
cientlv advanced make it »uch Of a less noticeable character is the interest of vanoos 
jmvate individuals shown m their genuine care for the tmall schools under their mans"#- 
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Bjent wlijch are to be foasd every here and there I cannot compare their number mth 
that of the previous quinqi-enniom bat mv general impre'sion is that it is growinr 
Finallv the difScultv in establish ng a school is not to hU it vith children but to snpply 
the stall given a good teacher the children will come and the parents will not objMt 
Jteverlheless the returns for tie quinqoennttini shosv that in female education it is stdl 
a case of bere a little and there a little line upon line and precept on precept There 
IS no general impulse to-wards it as TOt 

Mr de la Fosse discussing the difficulties that underlie the problem 
includes among them the strangeness and repugnancy to oriental thought of 
single women earning their lirelibood apart from their families and divea 
far deeper into -ultimate causes when he quotes the prejudices that exist — ^the 
ideas for instance that the educated woman, is likely to be childly and that 
her husband is likely to die joung The report however adds that a change, 
however slow and gradual is taking place and that there is no need to des 
pise the day of small things Sir A Bourne perceivK sjmptoms m Madras 
of an adiance in public opinion thoogh the leaders of Indian thought have 
not so far done ranch in the wav of giving practical effect to their views 
Mr Godley notes a very marked development of interest as betokened 
by an unexampled increis'^ in attendance nt girls schools “The progress 
recorded during the quinquennium indicates the beginning of a transforma 
tion of the popular attitude towards the education of women a change which 
IS particularly noticeable m the case of the upper and profes^lonal classes 
The increase of ■^bool attendance the prolongation of school life the readi 
ness to provide funds to start girls schools all denote that stagnation is being 
replaced by activity and great development may be looked for in succeeding 
years Again the report from Eastern Bengal and Assam savs — 

The pi rda the sTsleo of cl ild mamapc and the general indifTereDce of parents 
to lh« cdacat on ot their danj»hl*is «tiU act os checks to pToe««s hot that there tas of 
recent years been a marked cbaope id (he ai( (ade of both Zlindos and Hnhanmadaos 
to this qaestion there can be no donbt Parents are gradnally ntrnkenin'* to the fact 
that the education of tbeir daa)>h(ers is as much a part of their daty as the edocafioB 
of the r eons They have real ^ though dimly that edncat on nm not make (heir 
girls more independent of the r taiefol ^ rdians or 1e«s ob<emnt of established cnstons 
and domestic duties And thev have fonnd bv practical experience that snth the pro- 
gress of boTs edacat on the selection of a bnoe non- a-dsvs depends no lees upon her 
ab I tv to read and write with tolerable ease than upon hw health and general appear- 
ance SentiDiental and material causes have therefore corahined to di«sipate *be 
jad ces wh cb have so long prevented them from sending their girls to school Indeed 
•0 great has the improvement been in this respect that the ab ence of an adequate 
supply of women teachers and the want of funds are now more potemt obstacles to the 
adv*nceaient of edncation than the vjcial customs and prejudices of the people ' 

lb>htijnbera Thus much for opinions Turning to hard facts we see that in the 

past five yeare the number of girls schools (pnblic and private for Europeans 
and Indians) has increased from 12440 to 16 073 Among these public 
institutions have risen m number from 10 6S1 to 14,113 All provinces share 
m the increase of 3 633 schools (see supplemental table 161) Eastern Bengal 
and Assam accounts for 2 100 schools out of the total increase and now shows 
5 240 schools — ^more than any other province Dunng the decade 1892 to 
1902 the number of girl tiTipil» (both in girls and m boys schools') rose from 
339 031 to 444 470 In th“ next decade it more than doubled rising to 
045 028 in 1907 and to 9o2 Oil in 1912 (»«ee supplemental table 163) (These 
figures are for European and Indian girls The former number only 16210 
Their inclusion does not affect the general accuraev of figures for Indian girls 
^ave m higher institutions nhere discrimination will be made ) The increase 
during the quinquennium has been by 47 ? per cent Perhaps the opinions 
quoted above are coloured bv the figures The increases m Madras and the 
Ignited Provinces were equivalent to 37 6 and 35 4 per cent respectively in 
the Punjab to 44 6 per cent m Eastern Bengal and Assam to 93 8 per cent 
Coorg has also increased its pupils far 73 1 per cent during the quinquenuium 
Madras and Bengal still lead with 226 683 and 194 114 pnpils respectively 
The statement below shon^ for each province the number of girls under 
iiistTUCtion both in boas and in girts schools the pcrcenta«Tes of the«e to the 
girl popnlation of school going age in 1907 and in 1912 and the percentage 
of increase in numbers ° 
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The increases in number are m some cases concealed in the percentaee 
column by the fact that the population for 1912 is taken on the census of the 
preceding year With the cKception oi the small proTince of Coorg Burma 
holds the highest percentage crwing to the absence of the furda system But 
the number of girls in that province has not advanced part passu with the 
population and the place of pre eminence is no longer secure Madras Bom 
bay and Eastern Bengal and Assam have drawn close behind 

610 As regards race and creed the figures are compared below 



The most remarkable feature among the increases is that of Muham 
madans 


517 The general figures of increase indicate a substantial advance But (c) /Stontiar* 
it IS necessary to consider standard as well as numbers Here Europeans 
must be excluded There are now 66 high schools for Indian girls with 9 045 
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nupils a"am>t 43 schools and 4,945 pnpils in 1807, 112 English middle schools, 
with 111)13 pupils against 113 schools with 10,610 pupils m 1807, and 168 
vernacuiar middle schools, with 16734 pupils against 262 with 26 663 pupils 
m 1907 education thus shows a considerable advance, English middle 

education is stationary, and lernacnlar middle education has receded The 
mam cause for this apparently unsatisfactory result is the reclassification of 
inatitutions (already alluded to) in Madras, a number of lower secondary being 
now classed as elementary or higher elementary schools “ The lowering,” 
sajs Sir A Bourne, ” is of course only apparent The great majority of old 
lower secondaiy schools still exist as elementary and very many of them as 
lumber elementary The difference is that they now haie in new the definite 
aim of fitting the girls for life and have the advantage of an elastic curri 
culum which can be made to suit all varieties of racial and local circumstan 
ces ” This has resulted in a fall in the Madras presidency of English middle 
schools by 6 and of their pupils by 692, and the complete disappearance of all 
icrnacular middle schools, which previously numbered 157 with 18 939 pupils 
In the latter case, this more than accounts for the apparent loss of 94 schools 
and 10,929 pupils In the former, the diminution is coimterbilanced by 
increases from 717 to 2,784 popils in Bengal from G5 to 1,577 pupils in the 
United Provinces, from 1,331 to 3,655 pupils in the Pimjib and from 2,8S4 
to 4 324 pupils in Burma 

518 Judged by the more correct criterion of pupils in different •stages, the 
mcrease in English pupils has been substantial, and that in upper vernacular 
pupils phenomenal Pupils in the high stage has e ri«en from 1,203 to 1,812, 
m the English middle stage from 4 332 to 7,773, and in both together from 
6,540 to 9 585 Those in the vernacular middle stage have declined from 
3 039 to 1,602, owing to the total disappearance of pupils of this standard in 
Madras (There is aEo a very small decline in the Central Province* ) But 
pupils m the upper primarj stage have nsen from 82 578 to 43,941, while the 
increase m the lower primary stage has been from 519 104 to 778070 (“ee 
supplemental tables 175 and 176) The percentages of increase and decline 
JD different stages are — higb-r50, English middle j- 79 4 vernacular middle 
-47 3, upper primary + 34 9, lower primary +49 9 

519 Sufficient has already been said regarding literacy in chapter VIII 
It was there shown that the percentage of literate female* per miUe has risen 
from 7 to 10 Absnrd as the figure may appear from the European stand 
point, It IS only fair to add that the increase howei er minute, yet indicates 
what may prove the beginnings of a large advance Tbe growth of literacv 
up to the age of 10 has been owing to the enhanced stringency of the test, 
stationary among males Among girls there has been an adiance more than 
sufficient to counterbalance the effect of the new definition The increa«e of 
70 per cent between the ages of 10 and 15 compared with that of 50 per cent 
lietween the ages of 15 and 20 gives promise for the next decade The censu* 
reports realised and reSected the greater interest which is being manifested 
in the education of girls The litcncj figures depend not only on tbe num- 
ber-i at school, but on the length of school life— often deplorably short The 
following is quoted in the bladras report — 

‘‘ The tcmlcney for girls to remain longer »n school is shovn in the fact that higher 
stanlirds have been opened in Mveral schools Children of wiUhT parents nttenil 
mainW on aeconnl of the desire to obtarn pieatcr knowledge of Xnglish which is a 
valnauo as«et in view of tlie pros^tire bridegrooin and poorer girls are attracted hr 
the •ebolarsliips offered Some gms return to school after marriage in order to supple- 
ment the meagre knowledge already received and the increasing numt cr of individual 
cases in winch the desire to continue tbe school life is expressed toget! cr with the regret 
a custom or adverse circnmsiance prevents the continuance show that the gcnenil 
leciing has advanced in favour of attendance in tho higher standards ” 

On the other hand Mr dc la Fosse says, “ Madras is not the United 
l ^o^ in^ and in Madras girls are not removed from boys’ schools at tho age 
ot eight Here it is the almost inranable rule It requires a rather sanguine 
.‘i” “3® S'ris can carry airai from Bcliool 

impressions that will never fade into nothingness ’ ” 

1 !. fromEs 44 34 294to 

HI m , a Mo The total amount ,5 small But it to lie rciacmljcrcxl that 
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hdh th3 ^irls under instruction are taught in bt^s’ schools, the expenditure 
on winch is not shown here Ihe expenditure from pubhc lunds upon school^ 
ior Indian gills Ja Its 21,04149, that on Loropean gitL’ schools is 
Rs j Ob 4b4 Tiio aicrage cost of educating an Indian girl is Es 4 6 per 
amiurj ind the cost to public lunds is Es 2 5 The cost in secondary 
school la its 24 4 contrasting with R$ 20 8 in the cose of a boy reading in a 
Lojs school In primary schools it IS Rs 3 4 contrasting with Es 4 2 in the 
case of a boy The higher rate in a secondary school is indicative of paucity 
of pupils and expense of stall, the lower rate m a primary school points to the 
massing of the children in the lower grades promotion from which to advanced 
grades demanding more expensive instructioa is checked by the necessity 
tor early abandonment of studies 

521 The advance made is thus comparatively large But the total figures Uesults 
arc still minute Ihe percentage of pupils to the girl population of a school 
going age is 5 1 Ihe literate among females number lima hundred The 
direct expenditure on girls education is Es 60 75 045 — being but one ninth 

of the total amount diieetly spent on education m India wot only do the 
geueial figures clearly indicate deep seated indifference or antipathy, but 
here and there a contrast brings out ^lU more forcibly the causes of compira 
live stagnation In Burma wheie there is no caste system the percentage of 
female literacy is 6 1 In the United Provinces the female Hindu population 
IS 19 172 597 the Aluharaniadan 3 192 086 and the Indian Christian 77,131 
In the same province the fibres for girls in anglo vernacular secondary 
schools aie — Ilindus 404 Munaraniadans 138 and Indian Christians 2 668 

II — InstUutions 

522 The public institutions for girls (Europeans and Indians) aro classi dumber of 

fiod as follows — ' 

r* Rei* 

iBBtlnhOUS 1S» 

lupils 174 15 264 

The number of girls here shown is not tbe total under instruction but 
those m schools specially established for girls There are also 77 259 girls m 
piivate schools In addition to tbe number of girls sbowm in tbe table there 
aie 2a 315 boj» reading in girls schools 

Of the total of 13 394 pubhc institutions G07 are managed by govern 
ment 1 763 b\, local bodies 277 by native states 9380 are aided anilSfiL 
ai-8 unaided institutions Tbe systems prevalent m each province will be 
noticed under priniaiy schools 

523 Tbe number of colleges special!) intended for Indian women js 0 and 

tbcir students are 124 But in some provinces women stu^ in men s colleges 
The total ot women under collegiate instruction is 369 To maintain special 
colleges for very small numbers of women is uneconomic Their relegation 
to mens colleges involves a ri'*K of subjecting them to inconvenience and 
depriving <!ome would be students of the opportunity of insttoiction The 
Calcutta and Jladras universities surmount the difficulU bj not requiring 
attendance at lectures m the case of women Tbe senate of the Allahabad and 
the Punjab universities can admit them as special candidates to evammations 
without attendance at college Dombaj alone insists upon attendance as in 
the ca«e of men The onij institution in Madras spceiallj intended for 
women is the Sarah Tiicl or College at PaHmeottah but a mission institution 
at Rovipunm teaches to the intermediate and suitable arrangements have 
Ic’n made m several mens colleges There are now 4C girls reading in arts 
colleges In women study m mens colleges tolhe number of i6 there 

are no special colleges for them Bengal has three colleges the Bethunc the 
Diocesan and the Loreto House The first is a government in tilntion the 
other two are managed bv missions The Btthune Colley is auihated to the 
H \ in arts subjects The number of students is 40 of whom 31 are 
Brahmos eight arc Indian Christians and one is a Muhammadan The annual 
coat is Rs 24 5^9 of which over Rs 22000 is defrayed bv government The 
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Diocmn College is also affibajed to th/s A m f ^ 
exceotion of a pandit) is staffed Tvith well qualified ladies It has 29 students 
— tw Europeans, 19 Indian Chnstians. five Brahmans, and three Jewesses 
The college department of the Loreto House school consists of intermedmte 
classes and contains seven Europeans and thr^ iw! 

United Provinces has an excellent institution m the Isabella Thoburn College 
at Luchnow, which contains 30 arts pupils and 13 in the normal classes 
Large additions have been made to its building The suc^s of the coUe^ 
in imiversity examinations/ says Mr de la Fosse, is weU known nnd 
reputation has been well sustained by this year’s results 3 passes out of 5 
candidates for the B A . 5 out of 9 for the intermediate and 4 out of 4 m pe 
matriculation Hitherto the coUege has taught arts subjecte only, but it has 
now been affiliated up to the intermediate standard in biology Preparation 
for public examinations by no means absorbs the energies of the staff and 
students, for the ina 3 ority of the latter will probably never need to face the 
ordeal and can pursue undisturbed by its attendant anxieties the even tenor 
of their studies The most valuable part of the work is the vigorous social 
and intellectual life prevailing Weekly lecture, are given on literary, 
scientific, and historical subjects and once a month a form of extension lect^es 
in Urdu with lantern sbdes is provided for zenana ladies of Lucknow The 
staff has been gteatly strengthened by the addition of several trained 
American teachers and there are now also two American trained Indian 
teachers The material expansion of the college has placed a severe strain 
upon the energies of the authorities but its completion will leave them free 
to take advantage of their improved conditions to raise the college to greater 
heights of usefulness ’ The Queen Mary College at Lahore is rather a 
superior school for the upper classes than a college of the usual type It has 
now been housed in a new and handsome building Other provinces haie 
no special colleges , but scholarships are occasionally offered for study eUe* 
where Thus in Eastern Bengal and Assam six junior and sis senior 
scholarships are reserved for girls 

524 Secondary schools (exclusive of vernacular middle schools) for 
Indian girls number 178 with 20,058 pupils W’lth the pupils studying m 
boys schools, the number comes to 22 962 (Supplemental table 172 shows the 
division between high and middle schools ) Of the 135 high schools for gitls 
noticed above, 66 are for Indians, 69 for the domicilea community The 
great majority of the institutions are of the aided type ilr Orange 
remarked that the chief purpose of girls’ schools is to impart primary educa 
tion As already shown the numbers in the high and middle stages have 
fl^rly doahJed eiooe this was written The total of girls (including Euro- 
peans) studying in secondary schook is 36 392 Of this, 13 430 are Euro 

S »ns, 12390 are Indian Christians 1,573 are Brahmans 4 673 are non 
rahmau Hindus 467 are Muhammadans, 1,186 are Buddhists 1768 ate 
Parsis, and 905 are classed as others In 1912, 314 girls passed the matricu 
lation Cambridge senior esammalion, European high school examination or 
school final examination, or earned the leaving certificate Among these, 130 
were Europeans Bombay shows the latest number of secondary schools and 
pupils— W and 4 844 respectively The United Provinces so backward in 
of gtrls under education of all sorts has 31 secjondary school 
and 3 393 pupils ^ 

52o In Madras girls’ secondary schools ate on the whole better housed 
and equipped than boys schook Many of them are boarding schook and 
others have well managed hostels In Bomlaif the whole posTtion of girls’ 
education is regarded by Mr Prior as unsatisfactory Among necessan re 
vernacular schook be mentions the introduction of a course 
training of teachers and the increase of grant' 
aided schools 

the and theinsp^ress to impress her personality upon 

^ t^ty four English secondary school! ,n BenU dll 
>nstitution) are privately managed (largely 
£ Si ^ I "v of the h.gh schoSk as much 

month In the Vmted provinces all the four hurh schools are 
>»-.naged by m.ss.on, A feature m toe Punjab „ toe JSe „f toS 
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attached to schools either maintained by missions or by Indian societies Of 
the latter two are reported as having respectively 233 and 180 boarders In 
Eastern Bengal and Assam the number of seoindary schools is small com 
pared with the general numbers under education But the province possesses 
a very excellent high school at Dacca with training classes and a boarding 
bouse 

526 From several provinces come complaints that the secondary curncu Secondary 
lum for girls is unsatisfactory and that it is necessary to discriminate it from curnct lum 
that laid down for boys Beyond the option of taking a modern European 
language the matriculation is the same for both sex^ and at Bombay and 
Madras a European language is permitted in tie case of male students also 
Mr Prior tears that whereas in India our ideal should have been above all 
things to educate girls to become good wives and mothers we have fostered 
the ideal rendered necessary by oir English redandant population — namely 
that girls must be so educated as to be able to earn their own livelihood The 
Bombay inspectress says — It is unfortunate that the school final examina 
tiqn does not appeal to the Indian «rl whose horizon is as a rule bounded by 
the matriculation exaimnalion Till this fetish is abolished it will be ira 
possible to hope for a liberal education for our girls The report from the 
United Promnces speaks of the need of a differentiated course in order to make 
secondary education popular At the same tune the popularity of English 
instruction appears to nave led to overloading of the course and this com 
Lined with tne failure of managers to secure good sanitary conditions js 
attributed by the chief inspectress as the probable cause of the prevalence of 
consumption among girls in boarding schools and those who have recently 
left Government has accordingly torbidden the teaclnng of English m 
lower classes on pain of the loss of grant In Madras the problem appears 
largely to have solved itself There the secondary curriculum is no longer 
dominated by the matriculation examination The school leaving certificate 
scheme recognises music domestic economy and industrial subjects and does 
not insist on English It is thought that- schools will adapt their courses 
more and more to the requiremenU of girls 
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schools ciUecl (as m the liengals) model schools— a dc=jgnation which with a 
Itn exceptional eases o£ surptisiOBb is (as w ill prcaentlj bo ahowii 

to be tbo ta»o aUo in the ilcugalaj a misnomer ihe condition of board and 
municipal schools \aries largely according to the intercat of tlie chairman 
53U In the remaining provinces the great majorit} of schools arc of the 
aided type Madras has 181 goaemment schools and a still smaller nuinUr 
managed by local bodies Xlio majority arc aided and aro largely under 
mission management 1 he mi'ssion ^lools arc gcntrallj i ell housed llousis 
on a type plan are also iicing constiuctcd for government schools but nanj 
are still held in rented bnililinss ISen^al and / nilern Ifenjal and 
possess a few model schools Iheso were intended to be model government 
institutions but in rcalitj \ en, neither Ihcj were, left to the nianaoemcnt 
of boards till 1008 when government took them over Jvor arc tl cj jet modcla 
of what schools should be ThcdilTcultj savs Mr I’rotlicro in conncc 
tion with these schoolb was that the scheme was sanctioned on the understand 
lug that the public should provide the ncccosarj buddings and undertake to 
keep them in repair This obligation has not been pronerh fulfilled Tic 
housing and equipment of these schools is often lamcntablj bad There is a 
sjiecial need for proper teachers quartets lot want of such accommodation 
It is ditricult to retain the services of joung female teachers Thej have 
been similarly unsuccessful in Lnstem llengal The so called model 
schools ” writes an inspector arc each staffed bj a master (in two cases I v 
mistresses) on a paj ot Its G supplemented by an nllowanct of Us 7 a month 
lor the attendance of tbe girls \ maid servant is ei lertained on Rs 3 a 
month and there is a grant of Rs 28 a year for contingcnciea and prizes 
The housing is generally poor as also the equipment Rut tbe vast majority 
of schools in these prov mce» aro privatclj managed and receive aid from the 
boards The merit of these schools says the Bengal report “ appears to 
depend upon whether there is any special interest taken in female education 
by members of the district board or of the subordinate jnsj>erting staff If 
the school is a mixed school for boys and girls the girls are often put in a 
corner and given only stray moments of the teachers attention though he 
draws a special allowance for teaching them As a rule these girls schools 
are in an estretnely bad condition All the available funds are wanted for 
boys schools and the pay of the pandits of the.e girls schools is generally too 
low for efficiency Olten age is their only qualification " On tho other band 
the aided mission schools in Calcutta are repotted to bo satisfactory A new 
departure m Bengal wis tbe operyng in 1910 of twenty one peasant girls 
schools The number is now thirty two These are intended to reach a class 
of people usually averse tit female education But save that the teacher® 
pay has been fixed at a r«te higher than the ordinary (to wit Rs 10) the 
rej^rt docs not state the special characteristic^ of these schools In Eastern 
Bengal and ^Vssam 82pcrcent of the institutions are of the aided type “the 
numbers of aided schools says the report increased from 2 29o to 4 091 
while that of tbeir pupils has risen from 41 74G to 91 093 or by 118 2 per 
cent This result is due in a lai^e measure to the allotments made from 
imperial fundb during the quinquennium under review for the foundation 
of new primary girE schools In Burn a nearly all schools are of the aided 
type It has alreidy been noticed tliat the percentage at ■school while higher 
here than jn any other large province is practically stationary though social 
conditions favour expansion The report has some interesting remarks 
which may have a bearing on this point — 

TLe quest on of the expam on of fecnnle oducat'on ciaie unleT c-Mcful»esamuia 
t on in 1911 It u comp] catcil lij the fact that foatjy s lo pract callv nothing anil 
m ss ona relat rely 1 ttle low rJa the vernacular educat on of g rls Miss onary 
agen les appear to prefer auglo-veniacutaT work anil oulv two or tliree n onks in the 
wbole province have nclnded g ils among the r pup la Hence if m ss ons and monks 
adliere to these lines lo order to prov de suffic enl vernacular schools for g rls the 
departmetit ■will have e t&er to ^totil sli state schools or to eneounge vernacular kiy 
managers to set up a ded schools H the expans on of boys vernacular education S to 
be carr ed out ma niy or largely through the monjist c schools an undes rahle multipl 

on of schools and vraste «£ te. di ng power and n oaey mar ensue s nee at jyongvxs 

do not rece ve girls separate prov s on for g rh will he necessary in each s hool area 
J on the other hand »Pnn on is to proc^ largely through lay schools dupl cat ou 
of tii ft kind can be a o ded because » snch schools co educat on s alwavs poss ble As 
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the female school going populat oa is put at 889 758 of whom scarcely 80 000 are 
reported ns being an ler instr ctiou in ]ublic or private schools of nny sort it is clear 
tl nt facil t es for female education require raqians on tenfold before the mass of th“ sex 
can I e cons dered liteiate To overtake th a task provision not only for teachers but also 
for inspect on (i spec IJy difficult problenj) s e s^ntial 

In che North Tl est Frontier Prontnee nil pnnuiry schools save six are 
inimged by boards or aided institutions 

531 The need of a differentiated cnrncnluni is probably less acute in the Primary 
vernacular thin in the English sages of instruction Girls in primary cwmcirfuni 
schools usuallj (but not always — Bombay is an exception) read the same books 

a» boys but take some special subjects Nevertheless a tendency is ob^erviblp 
here also to a more complete distinction In Madras a list of subjects "vas 
isaued in 1908 which leaves each manager free to devise with inspecting 
officers a course suitable to the school in question Health house management 
and olain needlework are to be taught in a practical manner in every school 
A revised svllab as was published in Bengal in 1907 for the infant and lowest 
classes of girU schools it differs from that for boys mainly by adding needle 
worl and domestic economy and omitting drill In Burma girls still follow 
m the ma n th“ cour e prescribed for boys and needlework lud calisthenics 
are not compulsory in primary schools but tlic elementary science and object 
leaaons contain topics suitable for girls A special course for girls m Eastern 
Bengal and Assam was framed towards the end of the period on the recom 
mendations of the Female Education Committee It lays stress upon calis 
themes hygiene "ewing and knitting It is too early to express an opinion 
on Its result One inspector fears that the staff of teachers will not be capable 
of handling it A teachers manual has been produced to help the gurus 

532 The number of girls in private institutions is 77 259 It is interest Pniatc 
in" to find 1 150 girls studying in advanced institutions for Arabic and iiwhfKhons 
Persian and 574 in tho e for Sanskrit Of the latter a curious exampl" is the 
Jagatpur Asram near Chittagong from which girl students have been 
singularly successful in the examinations of the Sanskrit Board Calcutta 

Nearly 48 000 read in Koran schools These are small girls of whom more 
than half are in boys schools There is likewise the hfahakali Pathshala of 
Calcutta VMth over 600 girls and fifteen branches come a far awav as 
Benares and Rawalpindi Sanskrit is taught and the aim is to bring up 
Girls to pay strict attention to the Shastnc injunctions m matters relating to 
domestic life and the performance of doirestic duties obligatory on orthodox 
Hindi women Further mention is made of these institutions in chapter X\ 

III — Sp‘>cial charactenstics 

533 Tlie special topics which require treatment are co education the 
systems of grant m aid fees scholarships home teaching professional and 
industrial instruction training inspecting agencies and special committees 

634 If in the preceding section the paucity of girls schools has produced Girls tn hoys' 
a shock it is necessary to remember that nearly half the girls under instruc schools 
tion (namely 407 414 out of 9o2 911) read m boys schools (see ‘supplemental 
table 165) In 1907 the percentage of those so reading to all girls at school 
was 41 9 h.ow It IS 42 8 for the whole of India while in Burma it is as much 
as 7o 6 and m Madras 57 8 In the Central Provinces the number has more 
than doubled but the proportionate increase is concealed fav the expansion of 
girls schools In Eastern Bengal and Assam despite a substantial increase 
th“ same cause has led to a falling off in the percenta^ In the Punjab the 
practice appears to be unpopular only 5 0 of the girls under instruction are 
found in boys schools During the quinquennium the number so reading 
Ins risen from 270 077 to 407 414 

53o In small villages the system of co edncation in a single institution is 
economical and offers an obvious method of increasing the number of girls 
under instruction It is accordingh the cn«tom m some provinces to offer a 
higher capitation for girls than for boy* whether the former read in special 
or in boys schools This is the case m Madra'i In Bengal the teacher of 
a school for either sex receives at least Rs 2 8 0a month if he can induce 20 
girls to attend regularlj and Be 1 for every eight girls In the United 
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Province:, ^llowances have been gi'cn at \pioU3 rates-four anim per cluld 

or eiglit annas per fi\e children The bnbe • x. 

rate in I90S and tlie enrolment of girls in bo>s schools 

In Burma sa\c in the ponjyt lyauna the practice is 

F-isipm Bcneal and Assam special grants ha^c been oHered for girw reading 

fn C SS aSd the meSod X «>mmended bj the remafe Eduoa mn 

Committee since more girls could be taught m this may than by an) other 


Grant in-aid 
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53D Opinions as to the desirvbilily of the ptacUce are varied 
there is the possibility of violence being done to social filings 
tern generally amounts merclj to the attendance of little girls in 
schools for bojs the number avho so attend shows that at least among la^e 
sections of the population there is no prejudice and it is to be noticed tnu 
small bo\& too are permitted without comment to tresnass into the prwincts 
of girls schodU and pursue their studies Under the soothing mnuence of their 

sisters socieU Secondlj there is the professional distrust held by man> ol 

the i able of co education Where onl> small children are concerned the cucct 
IS probabl} insignificant Thirdlv where special capitation is given there 
IS the suspicion of fictitious entries nominal attendance spurious education 
and undue pressure upon parents Mr do la Fosse notices tbe fluctuations 
m number which have followed the rise or fall of the rate of f^ant the 
presence or the transfer of an officer who regards the scheme with favour 
Prohahlv all that this proves is that in some areas the desire of parents to 
see their daughters educated is well diluted with a feeling of human kindness 
towards the ill paid teacher who wiU earn a little more if the small eist^ 
accompany their brothers to school for a certain number of attendances The 
general idea appears to b“ that the sjstem is to be encouraged in the ea«e of 
small girls since it can do no barm and may do good but that the real dis 
advantage of it is that girls are forced to lea'e such schools at an early age 
before any permanent impression has been made and that accordingly it must 
neier be regarded as an e<cuse for not maintaining and establishing girls 
schools wherever this is necessary or possible 

537 Tbe subjects of grants fees and scholarships may be treated 
together since the featnre of concession (intended to popnlarise girls educa 
tion) 18 common to them all The grant in aid system is similar to that for 
boys schools but more generous — not onl) are special capitations permitted 
(as shown m the preceding paragraphs) but savs the report from Eastern 
Bengal and Assam the calculation of the grant is made with regard to the 
expenditure necessary for contingencies for servants and for the conveyance 
of pupils to school The proportion of allotment from public funds to the 
total expenditure is 24 9 per cent in the case of aided secondary and priman 
schools for girls as compared with 14 1 per cent m that of a boys school 
The levj of fees is (miional oc non existent in girls scbcxils save in those of 
higher grade and the more expensive boarding schools Thus m Engli‘'li 
schools the average fee is Rs 10 7 a year per pupil m primary schools it is 
Re 23 (about 3* pence) a rear (see supplemental tables 182 and 184) In all 
classes of schools the average fee is lower in pnhliclv than in privately 

managed institutions being in the case of primary schools only Re 04 The 

total fee collection in schools for Indian girls (to which alone these figures 
refer) is Rs 3 35 900 a year or about one eleventh of the total expenditure 
Ordinarily speaking girls compete for tbe scholarships open to boys and also 
have a certain number of scholarships reserved for them This is the case 
in Bengal In Eastern Bengal and Assam special collegiate scholarships are 
reserved for girls and a large number of reserved lower primary scholarships 
were established during the quinquennium It is stated that 114 scholarships 
of different kinds were held by girls in this province during 1912 In the 
Puniab there is no competitive examination for girls ©iholatships but small 
monthly sums are paid to most of the pupils who pass the lower and upper 
primary tests This as the director savs amounts to paying girls for attend 
nnce and ^uld now that schooling is more popular be superseded by 
selection The amount thus given has increased largely during the period 

Home teaching is the <*016 way of bringing education within tbe 
reach of purda women whose education during childh?^ has been neglected or 
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incomplete Such classes writes a. missionary lady of e'^peiience gire an 
opportunity to the married and elderly people and to the widows of being able 
to read They also create in the minds of the people who haie thus become 
familiar t\ith education a greater desire to educate their young daughters 
so that this arrangement not only spreads edncation among the present gene 
ration but also popularises it among them to the advantage ot the younger 
generation In Burma remarked Mr Orange there is no occasion for 
zenana teaching except among the Indians domiciled there but in every 
other province zenana teaching is earned on either b\ missionary agencies or 
by associations of Indians or by both Doubtless there is a good deal of 
private tuition The efforts of government have also increased during the 
quinquennium in the same direction but the scheme is costly its success 
depends on the existence of suitable teachers who are still far to seek and of 
a sufficiency which has not jet been reached of inspectresses and its scope is 
naturallj conhned to large centres The modus operandi is to appoint gover 
nesses who either go from house to house or take classes of ladies collected 
together in the house of some respectable family Local committees of organ 
isation are formed Full figures are not supplied in the reports In Bengal 
there are 76 teachers of these classes and the number of pupils has risen from 
about 1 200 to 1 431 The chief inspectress in the United Provinces 
remarks — 

There are now five ri'iiing governesses at work and there ore several places wl ere 
nn oppointn ent would he made i£ a sn table leacber -were loTitcoining On tie wiole 
the results nch eved so far are far from proportionate to the outlay In Agra for 
instance there are four visiting governesses and an average of 4S pupils at work duly 
out of 71 eutolled But the inspectress reports that the work u so spasmodic that there 
IS little real progress and the pupils hardly reach the lower primary stage nor is there 
nnv real desire for tl is form of mstrucIiOD tl ough it is passively accepted wl en offered 
On the other hand tl ere is tl e fact tl at manv of the Miter fam lies in a citr such ..s 
Lucknow ore feeling ti e need of private tencbiog and make the r own arrangenients to 
secure it In mv opin on it is far belter that tley should be left to do so No insp c 
tress can love a proper hold over an itinerant teacher or check her work IhorougMy 
wL le tl e respons d lity of appointing women to such posts is heavy 

In the Punjab it is estimated that there are 723 pupils and in 1011 
forty five classes were started in Lahore under a strong committee of Indian 
ladies From small beginnings in Eastern Bengal there have now sprung 
classes in nine towns (exclusive of a widows induslrnl home) with nfteen 
teachers and 599 pupils among whom 2^ are Muhammadans The teachers 
are generally in ^vernment employ on pay ranging from Rs 40 to Rs 50 a 
month and carnage allowances Five teachers are provided by mission bodies 
who receive grant 

Apart from the limitation of scope alluded to above an obvious dis 
advantage of the system is that it may foster seclusion especially by its 
extension to pupils of tender age who should be at school It is difficult 
altogether to exclude these Again owing to the intervals which must elapse 
^tween the visits of governesses the standari! attained is often low The 
experiment however is one which is probably capable of considerable results 

539 The professional training of women is confined to medicine and Pro/csjioiwl 
teaching There are 55 ■women in medical colleges and 227 in medical (roinuij 
schools It is unnecessary to add to what Ins been said in chapter IX and 

the training of mistresses will receive treatment presentlj Vllusion must 
however be made to the scheme formulated by Her Fxcellency Lady Hardinge 
for a school to train Indian nurses and midwives It is proposed to combine 
the scheme with a medical college for women at Delhi in commemoration of 
the visit of the Queen 'Empress Generous subscriptions have alreadj been 
made by princes and wealth> land owners This institution will remove a 
pow erfiil check to the medical education of women — the necessitj of studv ing 
in mens colleges or mixed classes 

540 The girls who are studvingindustriesare returned as 3 017 of whom /nduJ/naf 
201 are Luropeans and 1 372 are Indian Christians In schools of art there education, 
are 56 girls — all with one exception being Europeans Indian Christians or 

Parsis In commercial schools there are 2 j 8 but these are ncarlv all Euro- 
peans In Madras prcsidencv there are 7o3 gitb in industrial schools Pre 
sumably a considerable nunitcr learn lace making This says the report. 
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bolds out to women a prospect of earning in tbeir own homes The director 
of industries considers the instruction in this subject more efficient than in 
any other and hopes that if home firms can be interested in Indian made lace 
a large industry may spring up In Bombay the number of industrial pupils 
IS almost negligible ^ut coveminent aids a lace school at Nagar a Salvation 
Army girls" industrial school at Satara and a Zenana Bible and Medical 
Mission embroidery class at Manmad IJenaal returns 681 pnpils The 
most important institutions are those situated at Kahmpong in connection 
with the Church of Scotland Mission under the superintendence of Mrs 
Graham These consist of lace embroider} and « caving schools The sale 
of lace in 1911 realised over Its 7 000 and 36 teachers have been trained 
since 190o for giving instruction in branch lace schools The mam object is 
the establishment of home industries There is a Buddhist school at Dirjeel 
ing which combines weaving and knitting with religious instruction in 
Tibetan etc The Mahila Shilpa Asram m Calcutta is a furda institution 
managed solelj by a committee of ladies which teaches machine stocking 
knitting weaving and needlework — lace making proved a failure It 
receives an annual grant of neatly Ra 6000 from government There are 
other schools — mainly for lace — at Bhawanipur and Entally (Calcutta) 
Cuttack Ranchi etc Tbe^e are generally managed by missions and stafted 
with trained teachers from Kalimpong or in the case of Roman Catholic 
missions with skilled nuns from Europe There is also a hlission Widows 
Industrial Home at Baranagore with 45 inmates who learn various indus 
tries including carpet weaving The Punjab has 1 069 pupils Gold 
shoe embroidery is well taught in Delhi and at Palwal lace and network 
are thoroughly learnt TheS P G middle school Dehii has a Limenck lace 
class which 13 entirely self supporting and in which very good work is done 
The Limerick lace done at Queen 'Mary's College is also particularly good 
In other provinces the numbers are small Convent schools in Burma teach 
cookerv dress making needlework and lace making weaving is taught at 
the S P G girls school Shwebo and in fourteen vernacular schools There 
are industrial schools at Dacca and Gopalganj in Eastern Bengal and a 
widows home established by a mission lady at Orakandi (Faridpur) — needle 
work and cookery ate taught In the ds«aia 1 atUy four «5chool5 have weav 
mg looms the mission at Nowgoog (Assam) has established a weaving class 
and in St Marys Convent at Shillong girls are trained in laimdry work 
sewing house work and cooking 

541 These last however carry us to industrial subjects taken as a part of 
the ordinary course Needlework is generally taught domestic economy fre 
quently There is a strong tendency to sacrifice utility in needlework for 
showy and inartistic designs The Bombav inspectress savs that plain needle 
work 18 not popular with the parents and the principals of schools are inclmed 
to defer to the parents taste and encourage showy embroidery The same 
complaint is made by the inspectress m the Puniab wbo laments the neglect 
of the old and beautiful patterns for ugly work in Berlin wool and velvet 
embroideiy The Bombav inspectress also says that the teaching of domestic 
economy will be valueless till it is supplemented by practical work — 

It a endent that the subject is lool ed upon as one for exam nat on only and it 
s probable that more than 90 per cent do not attempt to apply the rules of hyp ene 
etc I learnt from an ntell gent class (ages Tatying from 15 to 18) who were able to 
answer fluently from the notes d ctated by the teacher that they all performed a share 
of the household dut e« On my hazard ng the suggestion that it was very easy to 
d spose of the k tchen refuse by throwing t over the wall into the ne phhourinp com 
pound they cheerfully acqu esced and sa d that that was what they usually d d 
Special 542 The evtraordmary difficulties «>nnected with girls education have 

commtliees led Local Governments to take special measures for consulting those concerned 
in the work oi teaching and others interested in the subject’ and also so far 
as possible to enlist the advice and «>-operatioD of ladies A committee was 
summoned in the United Provinces m 1905 and funds were allotted for giving 
effect to some of its recommendations During the quinquennium a standing 
committee was established in Eastern Bengal and Assam Half the members 
were ladies The first session of the committee was held in 1903 and sessions 
were held in subsequent years Among its principal recommendations have 
been the creation of a network of board schools m Eastern Bengal for which 
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end a survej has been undertaken, the framing of a special curriculum with 
special test books, for all but the highest dasSes, an active policy of training 
and ol zenana classes, and special measmes for Muhammadans The esist 
ence of this committee working closely with the department, has no doubt 
had admirable results 

543 As one oi the effects of these central advisory bodies attempts ha\e 
been made to constitute local committees These were established in the 
United Provinces m 1908, but have not flourished They generally lacked 
sajs the leport, the spontaneous vitality that would ensure regular interest 
and work, a few have shown fitful signs of life, still fewer have evinced a 
genuine interest in their work, the majority have died a natural death The 
committee m Eastern Bengal and Assam recommended the formation of com 
mittees of ladies at district and sub divisional headquarters The result is 
not reported , but there has been a general reorganisation of school committees 
and ladies have been placed on them 

544 From nearly all provinces come® the complaint of the scarcity of Supply of 
women teachers The attendance of small girb at school is tolerated or evenu^j^^ 
desired bj parents in many localities Xheir continuance at school after the teachers 
age of twelve is disallowed The idea of their entering a profession is 
generally viewed with abhorrence Hence the number of little girls to be 
taught far outstrips the number of women available to teach them Owing to 

this dearth female teachers can command a higher wage than men A lady 
B A may commence service on pay which the less rare male commodity can 
attain onlj after some jears But even so, women are often not forthcoming 
— especially in elementary schools When this is the case men considerably 
past the prime of life are generally selected for this office In default of 
women their utilisation is generally approved and proves fairly satisfactory 
Indeed we learn that in a certain district of the United Provinces most of 
the so called schools in the villages are merely providing a stipend for some 
female and could oulv discredit female education, while the chairman of 
the board in another district writes At the present stage of female educa 
tioD the emplojuneut of superannuated male teachers has this advantage 
that m order to becuro a means of livelihood for themselves they create a 
deaire for female education in villages which could otherwise perhaps not be 
touched by the movement for jears But the general cry is for women to 
teach girls, and their paucitj is regarded as a serious obstacle to progress 
In some provinces the majontV of girls (even of those reading in girls schools) 
are still taught bj men f^eve^theles9 improvement, even m backward 
localities is report^ In provinces where education has made headway the 
condition of things is much more satisfactory Full figures for women 
teachers are not available Those for a few areas id advanced provinces will 
give a sufficient indication In Madras the southern circle shows a majority 
of women over male teachers m girls schools in the central circle male 
teacliera form only 36 per cent of the total In the less advanced northern 
circle the employment of male teachers was almost the rule till some improve 
ment was effect^ in the last j ear of the quinquennium In Bombay there are 
1 154 primary girls schools and no less than 1 342 women teachers in them 

545 Training presents an added difficulty Even in Bombaj where Training of 
training facilities are particularly numerous and of long standmg oidy 595 of mistresses 
the 1 342 mistresses just mentioned have undergone training Not only are 

the remaining 747 untrained but 615 of them have not even passed the vema 
cular final examination An inspectress in Madras writes The child widow 
is marked out by all the circumstances of her life to be the teacher of the 
future Other women teachers are full of family cares and this is one reason 
why they are seldom successful in their school work ” Another reason 
appears from the report of an inspectress m Bombay who says that the 
husbands of married teachers are inclined to interfere m the work of the 
schools and to instigate their wives to submit petitions and generally to 
neglect their duties There are she says a number of mistresses in the 
department with worthless husbands wh<Ke chief purpose in life seems to be 
to get their wives into trouble 

546 There are now 85 institutions for training mistresses with 1 508 
pupils as against 63 institutions and 1 278 pupils in 1907 Of the institn 
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tions, 24 are managed by government, three bj local bodies, one bj the natne 
states m Bombay, and 57 (of vfhwi 49 are aided) by private bodies — largely 
missions The total cost has risen from Rs 2,43,230 to Es 8,70,160, of nliich 
over 2i lakhs are proiided by government, nearly three quarters of a lakh 
from private (largely mission) sources anti most of the rest b) local bodies or 
the native states of Bombay The average annual cost of a pupil is found to 
be Rs 261 (but, since expenditure is not always shown, in reality higher) and 
rises to Es 3QS in the United Provinces The most complete arrangements 
are in Madras and Bombay, each of which has over 400 pupils under training 
Bengal has no institution for training secondary mistresses, the vernacular 
training classes (with the exception of two government schools) are generally 
managed by missions Eastern Bengal and Assam had no accan^cments of 
any kind, but government classes were established both for primaiT and 
secondary teachers at Dacca diinng the quinquennium and mission bodies in 
Assam are being encouraged to open classes The United Provinces has some 
good institutions notably the Isabella Thoburn Ivormil School at Lucknow 
The Punjab has a government school at Lahore and classes attached to 
secondary schools In Burma tlierc arc four aided mission schools In the 
Central Provinccb there are two government colleges A more detailed 
description of the arrangements in each province will be found in appen 
dis ^VI 

Admmistra-^ 547 It is an accepted doctrine that the administration and inspection of 

ttonand girls schools in India should, so far as possible, be in the hands of ladies 

trspection The difficulty of transferring these institutions from the ordinary to a special 

agency arises from the smallness of their number and the fact that they are 
scattered about often at long distances where tbeir inspiection (unless com 
bined with that of boys schools) can be carried out only at considerable xncon 
lenience and the expenditure of much time and money In 1067, there were 
14 inspectresses, of whom all those in Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the Cen> 
tral Provinces (numbering seven) as well as the chief inspectre>3 in the United 
Prov inces, w ere in the Indian educational sen ice, while the other four in the 
United Provinces and two in the Punjab were in the provincial service 
There were also 13 assistant and seven sub assistant inspe^resses, making a 
total of 34 Burma and Eastern Bengal and ^\ssam had no female inspecting 
staS In the latter province a staff was created during the quinqueanium 
The sanctioned total is now 21 inspectresses (of whom 12 are in the Indian 
educational service) 17 assistant inspectresses and seven sub-assistant 
inspectresses (One sanctioned post ot mspectrees and one Of a'sistant 
inspectress in Burma have not been filled) The transfer of control and 
inspection from the ordinary agency is not complete, and different arrange- 
ments have been made in diSeient provinces such as the transfer of certain 
classes of institutions to the inspectresses, with duties of inspection and 
advice as regards others 

54S Zladras has three inspectreasra and ten assistant and sub assistant 
inspectresses Somiai/ has two inspectresses In Bengal there are two 
inspectresses and sis assistant inspectresses, their powers of control have 
been estended but administrative matters still rest with the inspectors The 
system prevailing in the United Provinces has been entirely changed There 
were four inspectresses under the orders of Bie inspectors, the latter being 
indirectly responsible for the education of girls Their number has now been 
raised to seven and their pay tx> Rs 150 rising to Rs 250 Their official 
relations with inspectors have been severed, they have been placed under the 
control of a chief inspectress th^ inspect schools of every type, and they are 
solely responsible for model girls schooL The chief inspectress mainly 
directs and organises , she inspects only the larger schools and those in special 
need of attention An assistant inspectre&s has been put in special charge of 
the city schools in Lucknow apparently with excellent results In two dis- 
tricts a Hindu lady has given valuable assistani^ as honorary inspectress In 
another case the results were less happy In the Punjab there are two inspec 
tresses and two assistant mspecteesses A scheme is under ixinsideration for 
the appointment of an assistant inspectress in each division with a view to 
establishing training classes, the assistance of local effort etc Posts of 
inspectress and assistant inspectress have been sanctioned for Burma but 
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ha\e not been filled owing to want of foods Two inspectresses and two 
assistant inspectresses ha>e been appointed during the quinquennium in 
Eastern Bengal and /Issani The Central Provinces has one inspectress and 
two assistant inspectresses As this is inadeqnate many schools have had to 
be handed over to deputj inspectore — an unsatisfactory feature since the 
presence of an inspectress is a powerful factor in the success of schools and 
their management by women has popularised them 
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CHAPTER XIV 

EDUCATION OF CHIEFS AND NOBLES 


549 In a country wbere over one third of the area is ruled by Indian Intention of 
chiefs and where class distinctions are in Lord Curzon s word's ingrained in the colleges 
the traditions of the people and indurated by prescriptions of religion and 

race it is necesaary to make special piovision for the education of future 
rulers and nobles For this purpose special institutions hive been estiblished 
amply endowed by the chiefs themselves ind aided by government to munt'iin 
a strong staff The original object with which these colleges were found^ 
was again to quote Lora Curzon in order to fit the young chiefs and nobles 
of India phjsically morally and inteJIcetu-ilIy for the responsibilities that 
lay before them to render them manly honour'ible and cultured members of 
society worthy of the high station that as Ruling Chiefs as tliakiirs or sir 
dars as landlords or jagirdars or in other walks of life awaited them in the 
future With this object in view the founders of these institutions deli 
berately selecting the English public school system as that which bad best 
succeeded in doing a similar work among the higher ranks of English society 
sought to reproduce its most salient ieatures here 

550 The best known of these institutions are the four Chiefs colleges — The four 
the Jlayo College at Aimer for Rajputana the Daly College at Indore (or Chefs 
Central India the Aitchison College at Lahore for the Chiefs of the Punjab c^feyea 
and the Rajkumar College at Rajkot m Kathiawar for the Bombay Chiefs 

These were founded between the years 1870 and 1886 It was one of I/>rd 
Curzon s many activities to acquaint himself with their working and to call a 
conference on the subject in 1902 As a result they were considerably 
reorganised and a special branch of the Indian Educational Service was 
established numbering fourteen officers together with Indian assistants to 
carry on the mstniction The administration of the colleges is in the hands 
of councils consisting of political officers and chiefs At the Ma^o College 
and Daly College His Excellency the Viceroy is president. IIis Excellency 
the Governor of Bompay is president of the Rajkumar College Council At 
the Aitchison College the president is His Honour the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab The ultimate control of the colleges rests with the Foreign 
Department During quinquennium the number of pupils in these 
colleges has increased from 319 to 413 and the expenditure from about 2J 
lakhs to about 4 lakhs to which government contributes about U lakhs 

551 The five vears hare witnessed a steadr development The numberof The J/ayo 
pupils at the Mayo College has neen from 143 to 202 lltc income of tl e college Co/Zq/e A;mer 
from Rs 83 000 to Rs 1 20 000 and the chiefs have add«l over two and a 

half lakhs to the endowment fund The Itcautiful 1 uilding has Iwn enlarged 
b> seven class rooms and two labontoripv tic latter fullv equipped I\ lIis 
Highness the hfabaraja Scindia of Gwalior New houses for tl c residence of 
the pupils have Iveen erected His Iligl ness the Nfaharao of Kotah Ins pre 
Rented an up to-date sanatorium with quarters for nurses Tl e college 
propertv has been increased by the adlition of o2 acres of land purcIn-sM 
with a lakh of rupees the gift of IIis JliglmC'S the late ‘Maharaja of Jodhpur 
His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda presented a squash racquet court \fter 
the Durbar at Delhi Her Imperial MajC'tv the Qnecn Fmpn^^ vi«if«I the 
college On this occasion every pupil was pre^nted to Her Sfaiestv and tl c 
college squadron furnished the e«cort wl cn Her Majesty nsiteil the citv 

5o2 The numbers in Uie Dalv College have notwithstanding di«orga TheMj 
nisation caused ly the visitation of plague to Indore risen from 54 to C4 ACoJleye 
svstem of prefects was instituted at the dose of the quinquennium TjelnJore 
growth of a healthy school spirit is particularlv noticed There have been 
considerable building operations His Highness the "Maharaja Scmdia of 
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G^\aliOT presented a cnckct pa\ilion New boarding boiwea have been 
erected Old boj-s who hi\e inhibited rooms arc co-operiting m tlicir 
upkeep etc The new college building «as also completed and opened by His 
L'cctllenc) the A iceroj just after the c1o«e of the quinquennium 
TheAttchtson 553 The a\cragc number of pupils in the Ailchison College has risen 
Collegt from 72 to lOQ and stood at lOo in Uic last jear of the quinquennium This 

I/ihore eollege is peculiar in tliat some of the pupils attend tJ e goiemment college in 

Lahore A useful adjunct to the institution is a small agricultural and dairj 
farm As a matter of detail it ma> be mentioned that the conversational 
method of teaclung-English Ins been adopted in the lower forms and has been 
found eminently successful During the period places of worehip haic been 
constructed for the SiUi and Hindu pupils 

The 'Paikumar o54 At the Hajhumar College 40 Kumars were admitted during the fi\e 
College jears igainst 40 withdrawals and the number at the close of the period was 

Itajlat 42 The finances haio been strengthened the fees now aieragtng Rs 30 000 

a jear Manj gifts Inie been made to tJ c college — a swimming bath b> IIis 
Highness the 3am Sahib of Kavanagar two squash racquet courts by His 
Highness the Raja Saheb of Dliran gadhra and a sanatorium Ills Iliohncss 
Sir lihaisinghji of lihainagar lias puHishcd a beautiful historj of the 
college There is a successful carpentri ciai>s It is interesting to Icam 
that fifteen c\ pupils have during the quloqiiennmm been vnstaUea as rulers 
ten iiaie proccedw to the Imperial Cadet Corps at Dchra Dun and sixteen 
were included in the escort provided bj that corps for His Imperial Majc&ty 
at the Dnrl ar at Delhi A sign of the interest maintained by chiefs in the 
college where thej studied is the establishment of a Past Kumars Club for 
V which libera! funds haie been subscribed 

Gmeral 555 A notable feature of the college life is the strictly residential system, 

cnorodcrwfiee Sometimes tl e Kumars hic in hostels sometimes in separate houses erected 
by the familj to which thej belong (or the reception of its «cions Tutors 
and guardians {Motamtds and \tu*aktbs) arc placeil in cl arge And the 
pupils are constantly in touch with the English stafl on the plaj mg fields 
and elsewhere The different parts of etlucation are treated m due pcrspec 
tne Great care IS bestowed on plijsical upbringing Riding tent pegging 
football and cricket arc as much a part of the daily life as arc intellectual 
studies \8 an instance of the attention paid to religious training it maj bo 
mentioned that the kilchison College possesses a maiitc? for the Muhammad 
ans a gurduara for tie Sikl s and a mandtr for tl e Jlindus (the two last, as 
mentioned aboie recently constructed) the pupils attend these two or three 
times dailj and quaURw religious instructors are prOMded The bearing 
ind quiet discipline of the Kumars cannot but impress the i isitor It would 
be hard to find places of instruction more truly and broadlj educative or 
better calculated to achieve the object in view Inured from an early age to 
a simple manner of life to a careful physical training and to the discipline 
which in, teaching to obej teaches aLo to rule and increases proper self 
respect among quiet snTroundings and the influence of dignified buildings 
and well ordered playing fields the future chiefs and nobles imbibe the cduca 
tion best suited for their calling in life 

Cmrsesand 556 Yet even in the more conservative areas of India the exigencies of 

examinations modern life the demand for higher forms of effcieni^ and specialisation 
have made themselves felt A strong and laudable desire has evinced itself 
among the chiefs (and freely voiced by Her Jlighnesa the Begum of Bhopal) 
for further improvement in the leaching capacity of the existing college^ and 
the addition of facilities for an altogether higher standard of mstructun 
equivalent to that required in attaining a degree The former demand has 
b^n met bv the institution at each of the colleges of a diploma examimrion 
(first held in lOO?) common to them all the subjects in which are English 
history geography and mathematics and one out of each of the following 
groups -^0 any vernacular {ti) either science or Sanskrit or Persian (ij») 
either administration or advanced mathematics The numbers of those who 
have appeared and pasacd during the quinquennium are 89 and 79 respect 
ivelv This examination is regarded as the equivalent of the matriculation 
by the University of Allahabad m the case of pupils of the Mayo College (it 
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IS understood the University is reconsidering tins arrangement) and b} the 
Punjab University m the case of pupils of the Aitchison College The Uni 
versity of Bombay refused recognition of the examination in the case of pupils 
of the Rajkumar College partly because a classical language formed no 
necessary part of it Further to satisfy the wish for a still higher standard 
a post-diploma course extending over three years and comprising Pngli h 
history and studies in administrative subjects of considerable ns 

established in 1907 at the Mayo CoUege Ajmer and in August 1909 at tin 
Rajkumar College Rajkot in 1912 the Dal? College too had a eh«!3 of three 
students It was afterwards found comenient to concentrate this coiir«e at 
the Mayo College The passing of the examination is regarded as a quali 
fication equivalent to the B k for po\ernment service In the (lovemment of 
India and the Local Governments of Bombaj Bengal the United Provinces 
the Punjab the Central Provinces and the North West Frontier Proiince 
Though the number of candidates is few (three haiing passed out of 
file presented during the quinquennium) the experiment is regarded 
as snfHciently promising to justify further extension of the sjstcm The 
best method of ciTecting this is now under consideration and important dc 
'elopment maj lie expected in the future The need for increasing efrcienc> 
has throMTi a strain upon the staff and steps have lKx;n taken to increase it 
And the re adjustment of organisation and courses to provide for higher 
study without detriment to the essential features of the hfo in the colle^is 
requires careful solution 

357 Before leaving this subject it is necessary to state the change winch Inspections 
has been made in the arrangements for inspection Pn.% louslr the Director c f 
Public Instruction in the Punjab was responsible botli for this and for tie 
conduct of the examination In 1007 03 the Director General of Education 
in India assisted by another olTcer performed these duties In Ixvth ca«os 
the task was found impracticable ns an addition to the ordimrx hlmiirs of 
Ihe officer concerned Accordin^H in 1003 it was resolved tliat tuo etluca 
tional officers (one qualified m science and mathematics the other in Iiienri 
subjects) should annuallv bo selected and rcccnc honoraria for inspecting the 
CoIle'»cs and for aiding in the conduct of the examination the general super 
Msion of ivliich rests with tlie Department of Education in the Goiernment 
of India 

558 Besides these four colleges which seno the large collections of native Ol/ier coUeges 
states in northern central and western India there are institutions in other 
localities for the education of chiefs and nobles controlled I v I^al Govern 
ments \t Ncvin^ton Madras tbe Court of ’tt'anls maintains n srhool for 
the minor proprietors of estates that come under their management It con 
tains thirteen pupils and IS well reporte*! on In 10 at tl e instance of 

the Malnraja of Bobhili government nj pointed n committee to draw up a 
scl erne /or a zaminclars college Tins still awaits the raisin" of funds 
FfTorts are made in t1 e Bomi ar nresulenca for the education of Ginsias and 
Talnkdars parth in special schools as at Wndhwan Gondal ‘^adra and 
Godhra partlv in hostels os at Damlhiika (wlerc an excellent luildin" has 
lust Ixvn completetT) and at ^adlnd for tlio e who cannot afford eilncation at 
tlip special institutions* and in the Talpiir lioardin" Intisc nttacheil to tic 
'^ind vtftdrn^^a for descendants of the ancient Mirs of ‘'ind In Bengal tl e 
pericnl 1 as seen the amalgamation of tl e madm^^a at Mur>hidal id — a Inch 
school intendwl for tlo education of tie Nizamal or descendants and rein 
tions of tl p NosmU — with the I/x*!! Government high school The Nizamat 
l)ovs arc lol^eil in a special hostel where pronsion is made for l! cir discipline 
and religious training *^evpral sons of ramindars read at the Ranchi 
llazaribagh and Cl ail ossa Ilich ^liools at tl e first of which I ostcl arrange 
ments are made for them under tl e supervision of l?e Furopean f cadmaster 
''omc of the feulatorv chiefs of Orissa read at lie Mavo College otl ers at 
tl p Rajkumar ColUge at Raipur The Colvin Talukdars sclool at l-uckiiniv 
for the sons of the nol les of Oiidh has Iwn greatly improved Tbe rtaff b-us 
l«ccn strengthened b\ tl e addition of an Fngli«h vice principal the pav of 
t? e Indian teachers has f>^n revi-^1 the accommorlation in class rooms and 
• SbooiI lh« T».nk4in OI<»r for Ik* jmb 1311 I* 
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ujO Spccmlinstitutionsaromaintainedfortbeeclucationof any person 
of luropcm dcsctnt pure or mucetl who retains Luropean habits and ^ 
modes ot life Jn addition fifteen per cent of the number enrolled m 
each school ma> be Indians (in Bombay twenty per cent) The definition 
IS a reasonable one as w as pointed out at the conference ol 1912 The report 
from Bengal states that it is too wide for purposes of competition for scholar 
ships Scholarships for Europeans are distinct from those for Indians as 
are also curricula examinations etc 

obO Some of the European schools were founded at an early date— the ffisforw. 
Calcutta chanty schools, the Boveton College the hlartinieres etc In 1859 
Bishop Cottou appealed lor a scliool in Uio llmialaya Ihe advantage ot 
iTOaluig schools in a healthj climate was obvious ihe Bishop Cotton and 
the Lciwrcucc htilitary Schools as well as many other institutions are to 
be found m the lulls or m salubrious places like Bangalore Ihe question 
of the education of Europeans and the domiciled communitj came for a tmi-* 
into prominence owing to this appeal and Eord Cannings minute on the 
subject in the succeeding jcir ihe mam policy laid down in the minute 
was ^elf help wilh liberal aid lor the aocomplishment of a task which neither 
government nor mission bodies could undertake Save for a special report 
which showed that in I87G there were 15 067 children of the domiciled com 
muiutv at school out of a total oi 26 649 and that government spent annually 
lakhs on the sctiools the problem sank into comparative obscurity till it 
was revived bj Lord Ejtton m 1879 when Archdeacon Balys Committee 
was constituted and made some striking recommendations In 1883 a code 
was issiiid which prescnbcil a sjstem ot aid by results The whole question 
was again raised at Lortl Curzons conference in 1901 Two committees 
were formed— one the IIill Schools Committee to enquire into the admmis 
tratiOQ of certain institutions the other Mr Popes Committee to revise the 
code Iliis brings us within two jeais of the quinQUcnnium under review 
Ihe revision of the code the grants, made during the period and the con 
ftrence Jield just after its close will be dealt with presently An admirable 
summary of the historj of European education up to 1886 is to be found m 
tlie first quinquennial review by Sir Alfred Croft 

// — Progress tn the qutnquenntum 

561 In 1907 Mr Orange observed that the number of Europeans and of Figures of 
the domiciled community under instruction showed no tendency to increase schools and 
Inclusive of those reading m schools for Indians xt was 29 174 in 1897 andpupils 
31 130 in 1907 Mr Orange did not conclnde from this that the possible 
maximum had been reached On the contrary assuming that the number of 
this community must have increased and having regard to the fact that in 
1892 the number under instruction nearly equalled those of a school going ag 
(26 000) he considered that probably a greater proportion of the lower class 
were growing up out of the reach of schools than was the case ten and 
fifteen years ago The figures available at the close of the last quinquennium — 
w arrinted the supposition that «ome 7 000 children are going uneducated 
On the one hand Mr de la losse writes that -though the figures in the 
United Provinces would seem to show that there are children growing up 
illiterate the discovery of such cases is comparatively rare and is confined 
to nlaces far removed from scliools Sir A Bourne suggests that a sliglit 
dmimiition of the numbers at «chool iq^Madras is due to a diminution of the 
Puropean population of that presidency m Burma census report* states 
that every adolescent and adult memUr of the European and Anglo Indian 
rices in that province is literate On the other hand we have th e social 
■ — • Cen? s of Tnd a 15tl Bara« Itepor* PHI ptga 1 0 
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conditions prevalent in the Ktntals of Calcutta and similar slum populations 
m Madras and other large cities And Mr Wright obscr\c3 that m Uc 
Central rrovmccs during the past ten jears the Luropean and domiciled 
population has increased bv per cent, the children at school h} onh 6 7 
percent “loo much regard must not be paid to proiinctal figures and deduc 
tions from them, for members of tins «>mm«mty frequenll) a%ajl themseUcs 
of educational facilities lu proxmoes other than that of their residence 

602 In Uritish India as a uliole the number of Luropcin schools and 
coUegea has siightlj decreased, oiving to iho disippearaiicc ol collegiate 
depanmeuta nhich mainly existed in name and ot pnimry schools wiiicli, 
save as allordmg a preparatory stage in small phets, art, not gcucrallj 
regarded as setMug the needs ol the community 1 upils InNc increased from 
21) 8a2 to Jd,551 (see supplemental tables 180 and lOj; Not all these pupils, 
houeicr, are Luropcans, and, on the other hand, there arc icuropcaiis reading 
ui schools primarily intended ior Indians Ihcrc nre 2,271 Indians rtading 
m Luropean schools and 3,021 Luropeans m schools for Indians I he 
number oi Luropeans at school including 71 in private institutions would 
thtreforo be more correctly stated as 34,372 Hut this figure ag iiu 
IS lallacious iL docs not include pupiL in schools situated in areas not 
oovered by the pwvmcial rejwrts, atm one of thoac areas — the civil station 
and cantonment of Bangalore — 'is om. ot llie most important centres of 
Luropean education in India, couttioing seventeen schools with l,h06 
Luropean pupils drawn, not merely from the placo, itself, hut aI»o irom 
distant provinces llie addition ot thc%£ brings up the number at school 
to 30,277 This represents a substantial advance upon any previous figure 
rexKirtcd accounted for partly by the increase in those at scliool and partly 
by the previous omission of the Bangalore figures TJie figure is still slightly 
under estimated os it takes uo account oi sciiools in places like Quetta and 
Hyderabad 

PcTMntage of >9 it easy to calculate the European population of a school going 

S ’ltionai The total number of Luropeans and the domiciled community m all 

India (both British provinces and native stales) is now icturned as 301,413 
But the ordinary formula of fifteen per cent^ns representing the proportion 
which should be at school does not hold rfrst tlie actual strength of the 
British troops serving in India is 7o31h (ru 2 330 oOiccrs and 72,080 in 
otUer ranks) Tlio proportion of children i» naturnUy less in a military 
population (where marnagt. is rtstrieted by the limit ot soldiers’ wives per 
missible on the strength) than in a settled civ il population , nor arc the figures 
of children studying in regimental schools shown in the returns Second 
a considerable number of Luropeans, civil and iiuhtarj officers merchants, 
etc fiadituafiy senu' tdcir cfin'uVtn to ie eaheateu’ in Ebgiana’, w fine a cerfaui 
portion of the well to do domiciled community undoubtedly follow the same 
practice It would perhaps be reasonable on these grounds to deduct 60 000 
from the population for purposes of calculating the proportion whidi is of 
school going age If we take the population as 240 000 and the number at 
school as 36000 the proportion at school would be 15 per cent This 
rough calculation (which must be taken for what it is worth) would 
appear to show that all those of a school going age are at school On the 
other hand there js no doubt that a certain number of children are growing 
up uncared for and untaught m the by ways of big cities, and it is probable 
that the children of a school going age should in the case of this community 
be recfioned on a higher percentage tlian fifteen since a reasonable livelihood 
vs possible for its members only if they pursue their studies to the age of 
seventeen or eighteen years Nevertheless previous calculations have pro 
bably erred on the side of pessimism owing to the omission of Bangalore 
schools from the figures and the vndnsion in the figures of population of a 
military element that amounts to no less than one-fourth of the whole 
Ezpciidilure 564 The total expenditare direct and indirect on European institutions 

has risen from Its 36 04 759 m 1897 and Es 53 03 235 in 1907 to Rs 65 24 645 
in the last vear of the quinquennium Of this sum direct expenditure 
accounts for Rs 14 53 496 against Rs 2T 16 171 in 1907 The growth is 
large but has been especially larire tmder indirect expenditure Here the 
increase is not m expenditure on buildings etc (which has actually declined) 
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but under the misceUaneous bead, where it has risen from Rs 13,05,198 to 
Rs 23 b3 776 Detailed figures m the Sei^al report show the cause — a large 
expansion in boarding charges, due doubtless to increased numbers and a 
better standard Out of a total expenditure m that province of Rs 9 49,681 
under the miscellaneous head, boar^u^ charges account for no less than 
Rs 6 33,894, while contingencies, etc are responsible toi Rs 1 55 825 

505 As to sources of income, no less than Rs 44 00 000 of the direct and 
indirect expenditure is derived from lees subscriptions etc while 
Rs 21,24 554 comes from public funds Bat, by reason ol the items included 
under indirect expenditure, this does not form an accurate criterion It 
is necessary to consider direct expenditure Of the direct expenditure upon 
each pupil m a European institution, one third is denvea from public funds 
against one half in institutions for Indians Ibe gratuitous services oi a 
host of de\oted teachers in denominational schools espec-ially those main 
tamed by Roman Catholic orders, constitute a further private contribution 
of incalculable value The annual tuition fee for a pupil lu a European 
msiitution averages Rs 38, for a pupil m an institution for Indians it 
averages Rs 2 These figures testily to a considerable amount of private 
eflort But it is to be remembered that the majority of European pupils are 
educated m secondary schools — a fact which partly explains both the larger 
private contribution and the higher fee rate AEo the increase in recent 
years has been in provincial expenditure (aided by imperial grants) It has 
been mentioned that in 1876 government spent IJ lakhs on this kind of school 
In 1897, the expenditure (both direct and indirect) from this source had 
risen to Rs 7,75 000 in 1907 to Rs 16 54 000 and in 1912 to Rs 20 05 000 
The variations in fee income are remarkable — Rs 31 II 000 m 1897 falling 
to less than Ra 16 00,000 in 1902, and gradually rising again to Rs 24 69 000 
in 1912 These figures include boarding as well as tuition fees, the varia 
tions are probably due to the omission of the former in some years Subscrip 
tions etc , show slow but steady increase from Rs 15 00 000 in 1806 to 
Rs 17,62 000 m 1907 and to Rs 19,31,000 m 1912 

666 Thus while benevolence pla3rs a solid and steadily increasing part in Imperial 
the education of this community, the direct cost to parents and pupih hi^granls 
fallen in the last fifteen years (though it dtsplajs a tendency to rise to 
Its former level) and expenditure from government funds has greatly lu 
creased A new impetus has been given to private effort by the formation 
of Sir Robert Laidlaws Committee which is now collecting funds for schools 
of all denominations except Roman Catholic schools The great increase m 
state subsidies within recent years dates from the commencement of a liberal 
pcOjx^ of jmprjjsJ ^saigmURnts Jn JflOG the GovRrumftnt of India mads a 
recurring grant of Rs 2 46 000 m aid of this class of education The objects 
specially recommended were the improvement of the pay of teachers enhance 
raent of grants for equipment and niamtenance and provision of scholarships 
on a more generous scale A recurring grant of Rs 10 000 nas also made 
to the Government of the Punjab for the maintenance of the training class at 
Sanawar Early in 1911 a non recurring grant of Rs 6 57 000 was given 
In 1912 new imperial assignments were made of Rs 20 000 non recurring 
and Rs 3 70 000 recurring These grants were distributed to provinces as 
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1£ It IS pcrnntled to look beyond llio qmnqucmnunj, ^se God that jn 
1013 jet other grints wore made, aggregating Its 28 00 000 non recurring 
and its 3,00 000 recurring Thus, apart from the grants of 1000, and apart 
from aoj increase in provincial e\|W!ndituri., the imjjcrial grants given in 
the past three j care amount to 12J1,&00 non recurring and £<44 60G annoallj 
recurring 

General 567 fhe features of the quinquennium have been a more generous treat 

jwsition ment of the institutions designed lor this deserving and useful section of the 
jopulalion througli the application of the new code ot lOOa (some of the 
iL ilurcs ot which will prtsentlj be described) and of liberal grants Sir A 
Ilourne sajs ol Madras Having in view the geographical distribution of 
the schools which Jeavei no centre of Liiropcan jio[»ulitJon without at least 
one the operation of the provision m the code for tin assisted education of 
children whose parents live in places vrhenf' there is no school and the 
'' actuilj of tiie orphana^jCs there is no rea’^n to think tlvat the supnij of 
Luropcan edut ition dots not adtquatelj meet the dtrn ind lor it Mr Godlej 
aLo writes of the Punjab — 

ILe subject of Luropoau #ducati n in luJia lu» of hte I erj ottraotiuff much 
attcutiuu nud son ewliit s«ee| mg as-nerti u* Lait, l>efu jm le rej, triling t! e locfin-ieJicv « 
of tic scl oola nnl the lOJtlcquncj of lie goiernmonl grants WLitcier luaj be the 
c sc lu otUct I Atla <jf lu Ua it would be a n iitate U buj poM. that ta tl e t uujab tie 
iroblciti Jus ml been furl/ dealt wilb m lie jjst «r tUat tl ere j» j resent leglecU 
Ibert IS suUjcient sciool occoiniuodation for lit compiralml/ si lall miniber 
of tbjldrcn \ »»/ rate for guU fl aois to Ibc unstmte I eC rts it tbe nun* 
of Uc ranous orders Ibe inciubirs of St Hilda p Socicti uo 1 other devoted 
workers ond also to liberal assistance from govemmint rduration is attainable at a 
Terj moderate cost There » no claBS <f Hurope n or \tjglo*Iodiau cbddrcQ in the 
pcuMuce grouiug up wtlliout education for want of school facilities 1 osert/ or 
imjrusideiicc of {ar<.nts ma/ cause hardship la indiiidiial iDStances such cases 
I owe er occur lu ever/ counir/ and can ooU be satisfict rile ] run led for when the 
cuntessioas offered bj the state Bjstcm ot education Me suj} kiurnted bv pmite chatitj 
Relief of tbu kind is afforded in the 1 unjal Ij tic Vtiglo Id lun Childrens Rel]^ 
kssociJtion the lanjab Hasvntc institute and tv lodigeut grants from govemment^ 
Konej could doubtless be devoted witb ads ut-igc to impTOVing the school Btaffs nnd the 
q,ujlitj‘ of the uncbing but a pessimistic view of tht fuiuru of Hun peas education in 
tl 15 proriQcc does not »cem to be aarranted bj facts 

Conferenceoj SOS The problem, however, is one of such importance to a communitjr, 
J912 small in size but for whose verj existence the present form of gorernment is 

responsible that it wa> deemed advisiblc to bold a rtprescnlative conference 
in &itnla in 1912 which is hereafter referred to as the conference of 1912 
Thij> conference was presided over bj the JJoubIc isir Ilnrcourt ButNr 
Member for Lducation in the Viceroys Council There were in addiiiou 
thirty nine representatires of all interests including the Bishops of Bombav 
and Lahore the directors of public instnictiou and persons engij,Bd in active 
educational work in schools of different dcnommationb Ihe Honhle 
Mr Sajul Ah Imam Law Member of Council and the Most Reverend Arch 
bishop Kfcnealy also attended some of the bcssidds ilanj important and 
practical resolutions were passed Tho*e which called for most urgent treat 
meut dealt with the subjects of exteu^ion of education to children who do 
not now attend school and the improvement of the pa) and prospects of 
teachers Others dealt with the grading of schools the training of teachers 
the foundation of a college for Europeans grants in aid exammations and 
certificates scbola^shlp^ and medical inspection and supervision Some of 
them are noticed in detail in the last section of this chapter 

111 — InstUuttons 

jilanagen ent 569 Out of the total of 390 institutions for Europeans onlj twelve are 

maintamed bv government 3 j> 6 are aid“d 22 are unaided The schools an. 
generally managed by rel^wus bodies Tho'^e maintained fay government, 
by committees by railway companies and bj private individuals are un 
denominational It has been estimated that about fifty pex cent of the 
children at school are educated m Roman Catholic schools In Bent'al for 
instance the pupils are distnbnted as follows — m Roman Catholic schools 
5o 89 per cent m Church of England schools 16 34 per cent in ^von Con 
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formist scliools C 0 per cent in Chnrdi of Scotland schools 3 55 per cent 
in schools untkr Jewish management 17 per cent in govemment schools 
3 5 per cent and in schools under other undenominational managemenr, 

13 0 poi cent In Bombay we find that 43 schools are Roman Catholic in 
33 the pupils are brought up in the Church of England and ten are manage 1 
by other Protestant bo lies 

570 \\ here educational institutions are of a denominational character Concentration 
o\crIappmg is incMtable The existen(» of overlapping is mentioned m five 

of the provincial leports In Sladras and the Punjab this has been to some 
extent remedied bj the amalgamation of higher schools In the latter pro 
Mncc the ideal is that STondaiy education should be given as far as possible 
in boarding schools in the lulls while schools m the plains should be of the 
primary tjpe save at I aliore Though Mr Godley says that the ideal is 
not hkclj to be fulfilled in the immediate future a certain amount naa 
alreadj been done bj aboh<hing the higher classes m some of the plain® 
schools me gtiicui question was considered by the conference of 1912 and 
a resolution was parsed urging the desirability of concentration 

571 In 1907 Jlr Orange remarked that there were attached to the schools Colleges 
for general education fifteen college departments giving a so-called univer 

sitj education but that onl) four of these were affiliated nominally to a 
higher standard than the intermediate in arts and that none in fact 
amounted to more than being the top class of the school in which a little 
special teaching was given toi the university intermediate exan mation 
It IS e\tremel) doubttul he wrote whether the universities will permi 
the continuance of the afitlialion of these classes especially as in the majority 
of these schools the college departments contain no pupils The propheev 
has been fulfilled Only si\ of these collegiate classes survive — one m 
Madras and five in the United Provinces four for women and two for men 
The number of their pupils is 37 against 59 five years ago This however 
does not lepresent the total number of European students reading in arts 
colleges Slore read in institutions for Indians than in these so called colleges 
for ruropeans The total is 203 against 150 m 1907 The question of 
establishing a college specially for Europeans was debated at length at the 
conference of 1012 A considerable body of feeling was in favour of a 
separate and self contained course for Europeans from start to finish and 
notwithstanuing some vveiputy opinions to the contrary the conference recom 
mended the establishment of a separate university arts college affiliated to 
a western university or conferring its own degrees m default of this graduate 
courses in arts and science attacned to a training college for teachers — sucl 
as (see paragraph 597) has been proposed at Bangalore The erection of 
hoatels for menlers of the dam ciled community in connection with existing 
colleges for Indians was also advocated 

572 It is unnecessary to speak here of the ordinary schools Their ^•'Jools 
organisation will 1 e described later on It will suffice to notice that nearly all 

are of the secondary grade There are 124 high schools and 149 middle 
schools these taken together contain 28 904 pupils Primary schools number 
only 77 and their pupils 3 527 An education ending at the primary 
standard is regarded as of little use for this coramumtv though good 
institutions of the elementary grade have been established in Bengal 

573 Professional training is given mainly in colleges for Indians Some Professional 
times as m the engineering colleges at Sibpur and Roorkee special facilities training 
are offered to Europeans The total number reading in professional colleges 

IS 333 against 338 in 1907 (see supplemental table 193) The number reading 
law remains insignificant There has been a decrease of those in engineeriu" 
colleges counteibalanced by an increase in medical colleges The decrease 
at Sibpur is deplored by the principal as a loss to the college he considers 
the excellence of the training and the ease of finding employment are noi 
realised The total of male professional students has slightly increased 
that of women has fallen from 74 to 57 

574 The number of industrial schoeds has risen from five to fourteen Industrial 
those classed as other schools have fallen from twenty one to ten (see supple training 
menial table 192) Pupils undergoing indostnal and teclmical education 
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under special 
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Orphanages 


Imc risen from 107 to 525 Among tlicse institutions ma\ |je niention‘’(l 
St Alo)sm9 SciioolitVingapitim wiiich Ins excellent biiildirinS ami plant 
the sub OM,rset.r chsacs at tlio \ ittoria School Kur->eon„’ the Jannlptir and 
Kharagpur night schools for riilwaj apprentices and the Calcutta Tethnica! 
Schotil the night schools for apprtntias of the Oudh and Rohilkhand and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Bail\\a}8, and the industrial class nl St Irantis 
de Sales ScIkxjI at Nagpur In comintnial schools the nnmlwrs ha\e ri«en 
from 100 to 258 the increase being almost entirely among girl pupils The 
largest institutions are the coniiacrtial classes attached to the V Sf C A 
and the Y W C \ m Calcutta 

A certain amount of rndustrial trainmc is imparted in the general 
course (e g in the higher elementary schools ot Bengal) or in classes attached 
to ordinary institutions Thus tl»c Kaurence AsjUim Ootacamimd has 
a telegraphic class, that at Sanawar and the Lahore Cathedral Orphanage 
ha\e carpontrj daises, the Bo>s* Onihanagc at Kabore has commercial 
classes Band music is taught in the Kawrcncc schools and there is also a 
special school of this suhicct for r«Topeans in Madras Domestic economy 
IS taught to girls at St TTclen’s Coment in Bengal and elsewhere The Oak 
Gtoae School M\\s.«»tic Taaintnined hy the Past Indian Bailway has 
excellent technical and domestn seienre classe* of which an interesting 
account is given in the latest report on the schools of that railway Special 
mention will presently be made of the Woodburn Cottage Homes Kalim 
pong 

575 As regards professional and technical and industrial education in 
general the total number of pupils under such instruction has decreased 
from 1 833 in 1007 to 1 C31 out of which nearly half arc women The 
contraction is not explained in ibc reports hut ma} possibly bo dne to some 
change in classification since « remarkable drop lias occurred in lliose shown 
as enrolled in other schools Decrease has also taken place in the numlwrs in 
medical school-, Tie total number undergojn" these forms of instruction 
IS in no means insignificant when the strength of the total communitv is 
considered The following passage from the nport of the United Provinces 
IS worth quoting in this connection — 

Tie melt «cl for Foropein end Vnelo-Tndisn nppreniicM of tie Oiidh nod 
ItohilU ntid Itulwiv hss s<-«] i red n tei>anle I uillin(> nf tls psph on 1 1 as rot le ndhtinTis 
to il» efjnipmpnt ond f imilurc Its work I os Iwd siltsfacloir fit) 1 well organjicd hot 
lU enrolmml 1 fallen erod nllx tunne tt « amnfiusnonim from bZ to SO Ttse 
reisoD Biren is llnl not * iffcjsDl opnlionnli will tl p rpti«irpl ediicotionnl i^mlifintion* 
were forilicotnin'* The incppctor "its Jfore apprentices would hire been taken on 
if more well edncTled lads bad offered Tie rimll number of compamtivclr well 
ednrated lids offerfnp was nlber aorprisioc eonsidonnp the pood prospects before ft 
clever well ednevted lit will cbanrler n»d rowTron »e7i>e wl o Vnowj J«i* work Sncli 
men are cnnstsntly required in the I ipl er brand es and esnnot alwavs be found ’ This 
IS an illnniinat nir fact in view of tl e peneril complaint nf the paucity of opeainRS fqr 
Enropesns in Tnd s 

576 There are a fair oumber ot orphanages for the education and up 
bringing of waifs and strajs and children of the indigent Here the various 
missions assisted bj special grants under the code do admirable work The 
Bengal report specially mentions Canon Jacksons school in Scotts Lane the 
schools of the Loreto Nuns and the free day and boirding schools of the 
Christian Brothers These are m Calcutta At Kalimpong in the 
Hiraalava are the well known St Andrews Colonial Homes of the Church of 
Scotland Mission managed by Dr Graham The children are got hold of 
when 30 ung carefully trained among healthy surroundings and in good 
climate and brought up to useful employment There are 343 children in 
residence Subscriptions and legacies to the homes have totalled just under 
five lakhs in the past quinquenninm while the government grant and fees 
average each about a quarter of a lakh per annum The children are 
accommodated in separate houses In the Woodburn Cottage Homes there 
are agricultural and tedmical classes The girls have domestic training 
throughout No domestic servants are permitted all household work is donf 
by the children under the guidance of the supervising bodies There is also 
a regular class for training childrens nurses During the oninquenumni 
an -kssam Cottage was added to the houses at Kalimpong Here 32 bovs 
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are educated The subscriptions raised m Eastern Bengal and Assam 
toi\ards the maintenance amounted to over Rs 8 000 in 1910 11 As Mr 
Prothero rtniarks India w ants more Kalimpongs 

— Special features 

577 It IS a peculiarity of European schools that they are organised under The code 
a code substantialh the same for all India This code is the outcome of 
the conference of 1901 and of the recommendations of the Hill Schools and 
ilr Popes Committees previously mentioned It was circulated to Local 
Governments and finally published in 1905 for adoption with such modi 
fixations as the circumstances of each proTince might require These modi 
fications were contingent on the approval of the Government of India but 
this restriction has been removed during the present quinquennium and Local 
Governments can non make alterations without reference save where the 
alterations proposed appear to constitute a fundamental departure from the 
principles on which the code is constructed The features of the system 
cm best bo studied in the light of its regulations and the changes effected 
during the quinquennium In some respects prov inces have naturally drawn 
apart in their adaptation of principles But the chief characteristics remain 
On the whole says Jfr de la Fosse the new code has proved a success The 
inspector of European schools in Bombay also notices that it has produced 
good results and more sensible methods 

57S In order to receive scholarship holders to present pupils for depart Recognition o/ 
mental examinations and to obtain otner benefits it is necessary that Euro scJools 
pean schools even if unaided submit to inspection prove their necessity and 
their financial stability possess a properly constituted managing body and 
abstain from injurious competition in the matter of fees * 

579 The standard classification laid down m the code comprised primary C/a«s fication 
middle and high schooL or ratiier stages The first stage ordinarily contains o/ ficAool# 
one or more infant classes and four standards the second three standards 

the third two or more standards leading up to the final caammation Thus 
the school course is one and unbrol en — a senes of nine ten or more standards 
from bottom to top Two notable modifications have l»en introduced during 
the quinquennium the one intended to offer a bifurcation at an early stage 
and tlius to provide a complete course for those whoso school career must per 
force be of minimum duration the other calculated to offer alternative courses 
in the high stage for tho»e who seek a professional oi a business career 

580 The former change took place in Bengal as the result of a committee 
which gat m 1910 The elementary school m Bengal now offers a complete 
course — that is it contains an infant stage and six standards intended to 
cover nine years up to the age of fourteen The fourth standard corresponds 
with the preparatorv stage m a secondary school this permits of transition 
to the latter at the age of twelve transition is also possible (though less con 
venient) from the fifth and sixth standards Thus from the age of twelve to 
that of fourteen a pupil has two alternatives — he may transfer'himself to a 
«econdarv school or he may remain in the elementary school undergo a com 
plete course and obtain a certificate Furthermore if he then desires- to con 
tmue h)s studies on strictly practical lines he can proceed to a higher elemen 
tary school These institutions are few in number They provide 
hi^^her general and supplementary courses — commercial industrial agri 
cultural and domestic They cany a pupil on to his seventeenth vear 
when employment becomes possible The scheme of instniction laid 
down for these classes" writes Mr Prothero while providing for a 
continuation of the general education of the pupils is of an eminently 
practical nature and is much better suited for boys and girls who have to leave 
school at a comparatively early age in order to make their living than the 
corresponding course m a secondary school leading up to the junior Cam 
bridge local Though regarded at the beginning with grave suspicion — 
partly as forming a new departure and partly ou account of the designation 

i e higher elementary — they are gradually winmng their way into public 
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faTouT and have already elicited the approval of those who are acquainted 
with the educational wants of the poorer classy of Anglo Indians Madras 
also has instituted a middle coarse complete in itself for those who do not 
seek a high school examination 

581 As to the second change Bengal has re-classified her secondary 
schools As a corollary of the modification just described the middle stage 
has ceased to exist and instead we have the secondary and higher secondarj 
The former prepares for the Cambridge junior local the litter for the senior 
This change may be regarded as mainly the effect of an alteration of the 
examination system In Aladras and the United Provinces it has been recog 
ni«ed that a single type of high school affords insufficient scope for differentia 
tion In Sladras considerable elasticity is now permitted Three alternative 
courses are there provided for middle schools two of which lead on to two 
different types of high schools while the third is for those pupils who are not 
likely to proceed beyond the middle standard The two tvpCfi. of high schools 
prepare the one for the univcrsit% and the liberal professSions the other for 
business life Sir A. Bonme remarks of the arrangements This attempt at 
differentiation has not elicited much response from the schools Practically 
all of these are maintained with mixed aims and they are not large enough 
nor sufficiently well staffed to have classical and modem sides The courses 
of study are still for the most part those which were stereotyped by the matn 
culation examination In the United Provinces it has been decided to adopt 
two staple curncula one literary and one scientific the bifurcation beginning 
at the middle stage The conference of 1012 adopted a resolution with similar 
aims — namely that the majontv of high echools should teach a more modem 
and practical curriculum while a few should ^ termed collegiate sthools and 
prepa’-e for the university and liberal professions the decision as to the 
character of each I'esting wiUi government 

Cowreee 582 Tbe code hid down courts for the primary and middle standards 

These must be distinguished from the subjects prescribed for examination 
which do not alwavs cover the fall course The subjects of the course are 
divided into compulsoiy and optional In the ‘primary school the compuls>oiT 
auhjecta are English aathuietic geography object lessons kindergarten drill 
and (for girls) needlework tbe optiouaL are Latin French German verna 
cular drawing and 8in<^ing In th“ middle school tbe compulsorj subjects aie 
English arithmetic geoCTaphy history object lessons and drill with (for 
bovs) algebra Euclid and mensuration and (for girls) domestic economy and 
needlework th<> optionals are Latin French German vernacular physics 
phj'siology drawing singing and manual training The subjects laid down 
for hinh ^choaU are thos" pre«cribed for the high school examination here the 
pupil takes English and arithmetic as compulsory and may also take not more 
than seven out of a bst of eighteen optionals choice however is restricted by 
the rule that bovs must take algebra Eucl d and a second language among the 
option'ils and girls must take dome»tic economy 
CAonges m oS3 Such was the course as laid down But it was realised from the 

courses ansing outset that defects are unavoidable m drafting rules applicable to all classes 
out 0 / dijjcTenl of schools in all provinces * The Government ol India expressed their opinion 
corses that it would be necessary to amend the code in the different provinces after 

considering the needs ot typical groups of schools and they invited modified 
tions Ihe curricula outlined required and have received definition by means 
of Uabuses Reclassification of institutions and the pr^nption of new 
examinations have served to bring about changes to which allusion has already 
been made ot wiU be found in the succeeding paragraphs Od the whole the 
changes effected may be regarded as due to (a) provincial requirements (6) 
the tailurc to distinguish between courses in the middle stage for those who 
will conclude their studies at an early age and for those wlo will continue 
tlicm (c) a similar difficulty in the high stage which while permitting cxces 
sive choice of optionals provides no oiganised bifurcation for those who would 
pursue a buaine>^ career and tlo>e who propose to proceed to the university 
vf) alterations in the cxainiiuition qstem ^ 
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584 The standard curriculum, with slight internal changes, was adopted (a)Proi incial 
in Madras, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Eastern Bengal and Assam &‘^^Teauirementi> 
the Central Proi inces Bengal modified the classification of schools as 
already described In 1910 Eastern Bengal and Assam followed its example 
Madras and the United Provinces have since adopted or decided upon a bifur 
cation in the middle and high stages Bombay and Burma prescribed courses 
of study dillerent in some essential points from the model and suited to their 
special requirements In Bombay, the primary cour&e omits kindergarten as 
a separate subject (while insisting on it as a method of instruction — surely a 
wise departure) and drill and adds history and drawing as compulsory, object 
lessons are also omitted but observation lessons may be given That for the 
middle omits mensuration, object lessons and drill makes practical geometry 
compulsory for all, Latin compulsory for boys, and (besides needlework, which 
remains compulsory) allows girls to choose two out of three subjects— (1) 
domestic econom}, (2) algebra and geometry, (3) Latin, French or a local verna 
cular The optionala, of which one at least must be taken by boys and one 
onlj maj be taLen by girls, are also slightly <nffereat The high course com 
pulsory subjects are — for aU English, arithmetic, geography, English and 
Indian history, for boys, algebra and geometiy, Latin or elementary science, 
lor girls, two of the fallowing — (1) domestic economy, (2) algebra and geo 
metry, (3) French Latin, or a local vernacular or elementary science Tnere 
are also optionals, of which at least one may be taught, they include commer 
cial instruction In Burma the revision was undertaken by a sub committee 
m which heads of institutions participated, and after consideration by the 
Education Syndicate and the department was adopted by government m 
1800 Mr Uovernton thus descn^ the changes — 


" The new courses for boys comprise compulsory optional and additional subjects 
Compulsory subjects are those id wliicli a pupil must pass, they include Lngbsb antb 
metic, geography, mathematics, English history and a second language Optional 
Bul^ects are another language science, higher EngLsh, higher mathematics history of 
India, one optional is required in the middle stage and two in the high stage Addi 
tional subjects do not count toward a pass, they comprise drawing singing object 
lessons, shorthand and typing manual instruction drill and hygiene the teichmg of 
the last two being obligatory The girls cumeulnm follow* a similar threefold 
division of subjects, but includes subjects suited to tbe need of girls tt' , needle 
work, dress making and domestic economy A second language is not compulsory for 
girls, bnt on the other hand they bare to take more optionals than boys do " 

In this connection may be mentioned the controversy wnich centres about 
the compul&orj prescription of Latin and a vernacular, which was strongly 
advocated by the HiU Schools committee Bombay has Latin as compulsory 
for boys in the middle scholarship examination, Bengal insists on instruction 
m Latin Bengal also insists on the study of a vernacular m both primary 
and secondary schools, the Central Provinces alone prescribes a vernacular 
as a compulsory examination subject at the middle and high stage Else 
where these subjects are not compulsory The question of vernaculars was 
debated at the conference of 1912 when tbe utility of the knowledge of a 
vernacular was urged on the one hand, the practical diflSculty of teaching it, 
the ease of acquiring it out of school and the inadvisability of placing anv 
obstacle m the way of instruction m Latin were put forward on tbe other 
No conclusion was attained, and perhaps tbe question is essentially of a pro 
vincivl character But it is interesting to note that an attempt is being made 
m the military school and training class at Sanawar to put the teaching of 
Urdu on a scientific basis 

585 Bengal has recognised the desirability of affording alternitiie (6) 
courses for those who will leave school as soon as Aey can enter a calling and hfurcation 
for those whose means or intelligence justify a continuance of study The 
system has already been described Tvherely a bey can effect easy transition 
(preferably at the age of tweh e) to a secondary school or continue in an elemen 
tary school and proceed to higher elemental class^ The course in these 
classes consists of two parts — first general, subjects, comprising English 
literature and composition arithmetic (with special attention to application 
and practice in espertness of calculation) the keeping of ordinary accounts 
and drawing, second one or other of the four supplementary courses viz, 
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commercnl industrial agricultunl and domestic As examples tlie subjects 
included in the tivo last maj be recited The agricultural course requires a 
studs of mensuration (v.ath reference to laud measurement and sunejing), 
eleaienlar\ agricultural botany, chemistry and geolog), newspaper market 
reports, and the repair of agricultural implements The domestic course 
comprises cooker) and general household management, dress making em 
broidery and lace making, sick nursing and dispensing 
(c) Later SS6 The bifurcation of middle schools in Madras lalready described) 

ViUtrcalion pa^tlaU^ belongs to the categoT) of changes de^nbed in tne preceding para 
graphs since it offers a complete courae for tho«e who « ill proceed no further 
The bifurcation of high schools in that nresidencj and m the l/nited Pro 
iinces as well as the resolution adopted m the conference in faaour of tins 
modification has been described in connection with the classification of 
schools Of the causes which led to this decision in the Unite^l Pro\ inces and 
of the nature of the pro{>osed remedy, Mr de la Posse writes — 

The pf slodiM id ll e rode aie cotisjderfd loo tlastie and l! e nensher of 

soft options in tbe high school esaminatioD has attracted adverse remarl The 
dc] irtajent las tieen la coasoltation trith acloo] outhonties iariDg the greater part of 
the qninqnennnim vrith a view to devising wnrses wlicli shill meet all needs and vet 
snpplr a sohl grounding and a IiWrii education TJ e tash I a* leen one of extreme 
dilhcultv md has nieint an immense amount of I il our and Ihongf t in reaching finalitv 
The wort is now at last complete and tie heads of jinportmt institutions have signified 
their read ness to introduce lie new scheme of studies Bneflv it has been decided to 
adopt two staple curricula one Iiterarv and one scjestifie the bifurcation ht'ginnisg at 
the middle stages greater irepnrtmce is altachel to tl e vemiculaT and optional eonr^s 
have been framed to meet tie needs of girls The^e curricula have not been prtNcnlod 
for nuiversal use but are to le treated as specimen courses lod eating the standard 
and arrangement of studies which schools should follow for one of the objects of the 
T«Ti«ed sj tem is to give sc! ools greater freedom in planning their own nuricnla XLe 
lutborities are it libcrtv either lo adopt the staple curricula or to propose alternative ones 
for the approval of the department hlemomnda on tl e sims and methods of teaching 
tl e Tarious subjects have also I een drawn op for tl r guidance of teael ers 

In itadras the effect of the errcnment has been seen and is not reassur 
ing the schools remain mixed, ana Sir A Bourne notes their comparatits 
failure to stnd) the real as opposed to the im^inaTT needs of their pupils and 
to adapt the training giten to the former Thev bare in new far too much 
th“ few who mat possiblv get to the univer»itT and into the professions and 
far tco little the manj boys who must inevitably be content with a hambler 
car=“r and the many girls who must look forward to dom-sticitv " 

oS7 The high school course ncces»anlr has m view the examination or 
certificate for wnich the pupil is prepared The subject of examinations 
(including the effect upon the courses) is treated in the succeeding paragraphs 

SS8 3Ir Orange described the abolition as essential tests of the depart 
mental esaminatums which used to conclude the primary and middle stage® 
The primary examination was retained only as a teat for scholarships the 
middle examination for the same purpose and for the attainment of a leanng 
certificate in the case of those who do not intend further prosecntion of their 
stuaies Nor is examination always regarded as a necessary means to the 
award of pnmarv scholarship^ Promotion is determined by teachers and 
managers subject to the inspectors approial (It is noticeable that the 
Madras report still speaks of examination qualifjang for promotion at the 
end of the middle course ) In Bengal where the elementary course presents 
an alternative complete in itself a leaving certificate is natnralJy given at its 
conclusion The esaminatioo is not regarded as satisfactoiy partly owin" 
lo the want of syllabusw and a definite standard partlj owing to the difficnf 
ties attendant on the intToduction of a supplementary oral ^d in situ test 
It Is hoped to remedy the former defect and to consider the question of the 
second Elsewhere the only essential examination retained is that which 
clones the high school career It is called the high school examination ana 
comprises as already stated English and arithmetic inth a choice of not 
more than seieo out of eighteen so-called optionals of which three are 
obligatory for boys and. one for girls 
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The standard examinations of the code were adopted in Madras, Bengal, 
theJ United Provinces the Punjab Mid Eastern Bengal and Assam Other 
provinces introduced local variants, some of which (with reference to Latin 
and a vernacular and in the case ot Burma) have already been noticed But 
the desirability of instituting a test which would carry recognition in England 
and other countries, perhaps also the glamour attaching to an external 
examination conducted by a university have wiought a change in various 
provinces the Cambridge University pidiminaiy junior and senior exaniina 
tions, or the Cambridge junior and senior school certificate examinations are 
ousting depaitraental and other tests The change has been most marked in 
Bengal, where in 1911, tlie junior and senior locals were used as the regular 
test lor secondary schools — the former at the conclusion of two standards aboi e 
the siv elementary standards, the latter in higher secondary schools at the 
conclusion of a further tuo standards In that year 88 out ot 176 candidates 
were successful in the junior local, and 59 out of 115 in the senior local The 
results would have been belter bad not the teachers, m the first ) ear, been 
working more or less in the dark Eastern Bengal and Assam folioued the 
lead of Bengal, but the university has not yet recognised its schools In 
Bombay the examinations are used as an alternative to the high school exami 
nation in 1912, out of 71 candidates of that presidency for the junior local, 

42 passed, and 12 out of 35 candidates for the senior 

589 No other province reports a similar change While the Cambridge 
examinations are much appreciated m Bengal, the teelmg does not appeal to 
he um versa! In the Punjab the department has oficred lor the past two years 
to arrange for holding the Cambridge senior locals, but no school has re 
sponded to the offer — whence it is inferred that the departmental examination 
commands confidence A demand from school manager* in Burma lor the 
Cambridge locals, as ensunng a fixed standard and recognition outside India, 
has been by no means general, and Mr Covernton considers that the aierage 
standard oi courses in the high schools is superior to that required for the 
English examinations Arguments ot wider application have also been 
advanced against the adoption of the Cambridge tests Among tbx»e, three 
are deserving ot special attention There are the disadvantages inherent in 
any purely external examination There is the difficulty of combining with 
any such test the value which should attach to a school record Finally, 
there is the danger (so strongly emphasised in the leport of the Consultative 
Committee on examinations in secondary schools in England) of the school 
work being dominated and distracted by a multiplicity of aims That this 
IS no imaginary peril is testified in the Bombay report, where we learn that 
many pupils have to sit for the departmental and tor the Cambridge exami 
nations within a fortnight of each other In this connection it should bo 
stated that a few European schools likewise prepare for the matriculations of 
Indian universities though, with the more general recognition of equivalents, 
this piactice is growing less frequent 

590 These difficulties were considered by the conference of 1912 The 
resolution in which their conclusions are embodied seeks to combine the advan 
tage* of a school record with those of an external examination carrying recog 
nvtion lu England The certificates proposed, called the first school certificate 
and the leaving certificate, were to be granted partly as the result of the 
completion of a course over three years in the one case, and a further and 
subsequent two year* in the other, partly on the passing of the CambncTge 
junior local or school certificate in the one case, and the answering senior 
te*ts m the other Ordinarily a school would be compelled to make choice of 
the Cambridge locals or the Cambridge school certificates as the external test, 
and would not be permitted to prepare for both The leaving certificates 
thus obtamed should if possible be adopted as the passport to subsequent 
careers 

591 It was stated in the fifth quinquennial review that scholarships of Scholarsh 

Rs 8, Rs 12 andRs 20 a month are awarded at the end of the primary, middle 

and higli course The rates have now been changed Thus, in Bengal there 
are now 18 elementarv scholarships of Rs 12, four junior secondary of Rs 12 
SIX senior secondary ofRs 20, three collegiate scholarships of Rs 30, and two 
final scholarships of Rs 40 These are for children of the domiciled com 
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munm In ndditjon scliola'^s.hips tenable in European schools are awarded 
under the Bengal Code to Je^vs Barsis and Amenvans In Eastern Bengal 
and V«isani the primarj scholarsnips lia'e been raised to Bs 12 , the middle to 
Ro 15 

592 In addition to scholai^hips tenable in European schools in India, 
there is a scholaralup of £200 a jear tenable for three or four )ears m Eng 
land, which is annual!} awarded by the Government of India on the rccom 
inendatious of Local Governments This scholarship was established in 1907 
Candidate* must be not more than 22 }car 3 of age must have studied for the 
two preceding jear* at a rccogniaed sdiool or college and must have passed 
the high school examination or its equivalent, or be graduates of -an Indian 
univeroity The scholar is required to studv at a universitv in the United 
Kingdom or with special sanction, at a foreign university 

593 The committee* which considered European education after the 
Simla Conference oi 1901 were m favour of some form of salary grants For 
\ anous reasons the suggestion was not accepted Instead, a sv stem was intro- 
duced of ordinary grant* based on attendance But this is by no means the 
onlv kind of grant that can be earned ^ ben it prove* insufficient, a supple- 
mental} grant is permuted Ordinary and supplementarv grants ma} be 
converted into fixed grants Special terms are oDered for schools serving a 
spar^ or poor European population or for cebooU recently started 

•Vs regard* the maintenance grant the ordinar} s}stem i» to allow ann u al 
grants in the infant das* of Rs 2Q for each of the first ten pupils, Rs 15 for 
each ot the second ten, and Us 10 for each of the remainder, m the primary 
section Rs 2o for each of the first twenty pupils, Rs 20 for each of the second 
twenty and Rs 15 for each oi the remainder, in the middle section, Rs 40 
for each of the first twencv pnpils Rs 30 for each of the second twenty, and 
Rs 20 for each of the remainder, and in the high eection, R» 120 for each of 
the first five pupiU, Rs 90 for each of the second five, and Rs 50 for each of 
the remainder These are the rate* (with slight readjmtments in Bengal to 
suit the classification) in Madra*, Bengal the Umted Provincee, Eastern 
Bengal and Vs*am and the Central Prov inces In the Punjab the rates are 
pre&erved which are shown m the last review These are slightly higher m 
the three lower sections than the rales just recited, but are much lower in the 
high -ection, consequently, they probabli give a result more favourable to the 
SCHOOL Bombay and Burma have adopted quite diCerent system* In 
Bombay there is no attendance grant, the ordinarv grant is calculated at one 
thud of the expenditure as admitted by the inspector, and sometune* a 
supplementary grant is given equal to one-lhird of the ordinary grant In 
Burma the ordmarv grant is the difierence between income and expenditure 
under limited condition* Further the system of salaiy grants previouslv 
rejected on account of its complicated nature and for other reasons is found 
in. Burma the United Province* and the Punjab as a supplement to th® 
principal grant system Mr de la 'Fosse speals of the exceUent results of 
salary grants 

In all proTince* save Burma the ordinary grant may be enhanced bv a 
supplementary grant, and both together maj be converted into a fixed grant 
renewable every three year* There are special rate* for places where Euro- 
pean* are speaally poor or few Grants of Rs 8 a month are given for 
orphan* aud destitute children Cadet grants are given of Rs 63 wear for 
each efficient and Ks 8 for each extra-eSwient Special grants are offered for 
night school* Building grants mav be one-half or two-third* of the total 
cost 

R hil“ the grant for orphans and destitute children is permitted in recog 
msed orphanaqes and bwirding «5chool* grants for free dar scholars are no 
longer provided save m Bombav This is considered to have proved a hard 
ship in day school* which draw their pnpils from poor locahties Another 
point and one which was raised at the conference of 1912 is the existence 
especially ui Roman Catholic schools of unpaid teacher^ beloat^inty to 
religiou* denomination* and the desirability of taking their sem^'jnto 
consideration in mv scheme of salary grants or grants calcnlated upon expen 
diture In the Punjab subsistence grants are permitted to such teachere 
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594 The hck of trained teachers' in European schools is e^eryvrheTe Teachers and 
deplored The profession of teaching does not hold out sufficient attraction traimng 
(as compared with other available careers) to induce men to enter it With 
women the problem is less acute There is imly one class specially for tram 
mg men — that at Sanawar and only fifteen men are returned as undergoing 
training There are nine institutions for training girls and the number 
undei training is 219 

The reports show the following figures regarding certificated teachers — 
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Utidras 581 

Bombay 693 

Bengil ind Eastern Bengal ai 1 Aasan 640 

United Provinces 396 

Punjab 200 

Burma 203 

Central Provinces 115 
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Since not all the provinces have supplied figures in a few cases the cal 
culation has had to bo made upon the data supplied" to the conference of 1912 
and for this reason it is not possible to show separate figures for Bengal and 
'or Eastern Bengal and Assam In those provinces ana m Burma graduates 
hate al«o b^en shown as trained teachers since in the mforinatioQ then collect 
ed the two qualifications were regarded as more or less equivalent In other 
protinces however this has not been done As a means of correcting the 
discrepancy it may be added that from the figures collected for the conference 
it appears that in British India (including Bangalore) the total number of 
teacners was 3 005 * tho«e with the B A or higher degree of an English or 
American university numbered 165 those with similar degrees of Indian 
universities numbered 104 those without any degree but trained numbered 
1 006 and those with neither degree nor training numbered I 680 No 
information was available in respect of 60 teachers Unfortunately the 
term certificated is not always synonymous with the term trained and 
again there is doubt regarding the various kinds of certificates Ovnug to 
the latter fact the statistics minimise the number of qualified teachers since 
they do not take account of the admirable training which is undergone by 
many of those who work in Roman Catholic schools Qa this subject the 
Bengal report says To give a balance to this paucity of trained teachers it 
should b“ remembered that no feuer than 29 of the 71 «5econdar7 and primary 
schools are managed by the Jesuits the Loreto nans and the Irish Christian 
Brothers who are satisfactorv teachers and who have passed the evaminations 
of their own orders Their pupils are uniformly successful at pul lie 
examinations ’ 

595 Of the ten institutions mentioned above three are classed as of the 
collegiate grade These are situated in the Punjab But a more satisfactorv 
classification is according to the sex of pupils As alieadi stated the only 
institution for men is the training class opened at the Lawrence Military 
Asvlum Sanawar The Hill Schools committee had recommended an insti 
tution at Allahabad instead of this the Sanawar class was founded in 1907 
It IS under the Government of the Punjab but the Government of India give 
Rs 10 000 a year towards its upkeep and pupils from any part of India are 
eligible for admission There are fifteen stipends of Rs 40 a month The 
Local Governments which send students for training pay these stipends The 
cour«e IS ordinarily of two vears but graduates or those who have had three 
years of experience of teaching take a one years course The experiment 
was at first not very successful The class is now doing good work and there 
are 15 students in residence only four of whom are from the Punjab itself 

* Th® lotai eicee6» giren atove beeavs® iV UMlodea pMsaJOT® (BOt jn the report*) 

and also certain ass stants irbo can hardly bo described U tesaen 
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CHAPTER XVI 

EDUCATION OF MUHAMMADANS. 

I Attitude of MuJa-nmadans touards education 

r-o?nnn7^® of British India comprises 

o! 9c>0 000 souJs— 2^7 per cent o/ the total population It thus forms adtff^ctdties' 
lyge minority differing from the rest of the communiU in religion tradition 
idcafs manner the language of its sacred and classmal literature and the 
readin ss ivith which it has acquiesced in the prevailing educational system 
Its needs require special measures and the account of its progress demands 
separate treatment The pre ent chapter deals with the attitude of Jlnham 
madans towardb education the general advance made during the quinquen 
mum the means taken to encourage the entry of their youth into institutions 
for instruction of all classes and the characteristics of their special schools 
601 The chief point about the Mubammadan community is that 'while 
the obstacles it encountered in elementary instruction have been successfully 
remoied * it is stiU very baclnvard in the field oi^liigher education It had 
long lagged behind ^le Hindu population and has much lee way to make up 
When the control of the country passed from its hluhammadan conquerors 
and later when Persian ceased to be the language of the courts the hluhaio 
niadan showed himself less ready than the Hmdu in adapting himself to 
the new conditions He did not seize the opportunities oflered of western 
education or of entry into public life He sat apart wrapped in the memory 
of his traditions and in the contemplation of his ancient literature and bygone 
systems of science Isot onl\ did his relig ous tenets often actually appear to 
forbid him the learning of Hnglish but the obligatory study of the Koran and 
(in certain areas and among certain classes) the almost equally obligatory 
study of Urdu Persian ana to ■some degree of Arabic retarded individual 
progress in education In the case of a young Muhammadan the teaching 
of the mo^ue must precede the lessons of the school He enters school later 
than the Hindu lie must commonly pass some years in going through a 
course of sacred learning before he is allowed to turn his thoughts to secular 
instruction The years Minch the young Hindu givw to English and mathe 
m-itics in a public school the young hfiibammadaD devotes in a viadrassa to 
Arabic and the law and theology of Islam " 

602 These difficulties are gradually disappearing The new feeling 
which has arisen among ‘MuhamroadaDS towards both elementary and higher 
education is evinced in rising numbers and in the formation of the All India 
Muhaniniadan Anglo Oriental Educational Conference with a standing com 
mittee and provincial associations The steady efforts made by government 
to ameliorate the lot of a somewhat backward section of the population are 
more and more appreciated The attitude of the leaders of the community 
to education (including western education) is more and more favourable — 

E rovided always that religious instruction is not neglected The advance 
as been more than initiated The problem that now faces the Muhammadan 
IS the maintenance of religious observance and discipline amid the disinte 
grating influences of higher secular education 

II — Progress during the quinquennium 
G03 ' The number of Muhammadans under instruction in all classes of General 
institutions is 1 551 151 against 1 172371 in 1907 (See supplemental tables ,ncr«seo/ 

214 and onw ards ) This increase represents nearly 32 3 per cent on the pre j,up,U 
vions figure against 25 8 per cent xn the case of pupils of all classes in India 
This m Itself is strong testimony to the advance t hey have made Indeed the 

MiTthe'd^ctT^h eh W. ted Jfr Adam timt Itirfoa llnhamiradaM n th» 

propon on ^ rather more than two to ob*. hot H odn wpila propert on d ibont e ghteon to 

ono‘^Ummada“ pupl (lA* Ca!f«Ha Neneir A olume II pagn 323 ) 
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percentage of Muhammadans at school to the total of pupils of all creeds 
at school now just exceeds the proportion of th** Moslem population to the 
whole population , the latter is 22 7 per cent , the former is 22 D per cent 
In some localities the percentage at school considerably exceeds the percen 
tage of Hindus, thus m the United Provinces 13 4 per cent of the Muhara 
niadans of a school going age are under instruction, and 9 3 per cent of the 
Hindus Of the total number at school 1,337,954 are boys and 213,197 are 

f irls This latter figure is noticeable as representing an increase of over 
5 per cent upon the number of girls at school in 1907 That the figure of 
literacy is low among Muhammadans as compared with Hindus is largely 
due to the fact that education has made rapid strides in the former community 
during the past ten years, and its effects are not yet fully shown. 

604 Thus the Muhammadans now fully bold their own in educational 
institutions regarded as a whole But it has often been remarked that they 
seek instruction in Koran schools which are resorted to for religious rather 
than educational purposes .and that though they have begun freely to frequent 
primary schools they do not pursue their studies into secondarv or collegiate 
institutions This is due to their religious instincts their poverty and thi 
indifference which they have generally manifested towards western education 
The second two of these obstacles have been partially removed by the applica 
tion of special scholarships and the awakening of the community to an 
interest m higher instruction It is to be remembered that over large areas 
the Muhammadans are included mainljr in the cultivating classes who only 
proceed to secondary schools in exceptional cases Nevertheless progress 
has been greatly accelerated m the past fire years In the first place, while 
Muhainmadans continue to patronise private institutions m numbers quite 
out of proportion to their strength m the population the pupils so stndymg 
have decreased since 1907 from 246 470 to 234153 On the other hand 
those in pubitc institutions have increased from 623 001 to 1 316 098 or by 
42 per cent The increase is to be accounted for partly by a greater influx 
into secular schools partly by the transfer of Koran schools and maitais 
(not necessarily at the sacrifice of their religious character) to the list of 
public institutions In the second place while the increase among thcise in 
primary school pnpils has been comparatively small the increases m arts 
colleges and in secondary schools represent not far from a doubling of the 
pupils while that m special schools has more than trebled In professional 
colleges (save those for the study of law) there has been no decided increase— 
indeed there has in some cases been retrogression Among special schools 
tho'e for training as teachers and those for technical and industrial instmc 
tion exhibit increases of Muhammadan pupils in the one case from 1 102 to 
2104 and in the other from 1488 to 2520, but the great advance m tht 
numbers enrolled in special schools as a whole in reality represents enhanced 
numbers in madrassas and the transfer of maXtabs etc to this class of insti 
tution 

605 The increases in fubhe institutions are tabulated below — 
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Accordingly the increase has not been in numbers alone A far larger 
proportion of Muhammadans now seek higher forms of instruction than 
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previously The totals, however, are still low m institutions other than 
primary, when compared with those of all creeds This is shown below — 

rrrCF t>gi! of llohamiridsn pii|ils to 
ibo tola! Domb^r of pap 2a of nU 
t eeii u tar ous class ‘9 of 
publ c mat tut o 

IJOT !ji» 

81 10 4 

7 5 10 0 

14 0 190 

1C 8 17 0 

20 0 20 5 

421 GG2 

19 5 21 5 

The lee way to be made up m secondary and collegiate education is 
particularly noticeable But, as a sign of improvement, it is to be observed 
that in Bengal ten Muhammadans passed the M A m 1911 12 against five 
in 1906 07, 40 graduated against eleven. 106 passed the intermediate against 
54, and 261 the matriculation against 123 In Eastern Bengal and Assam 
fifteen graduated against one in 1906 07, 73 passed the intermediate against 
twelve, and 296 the matriculation against 95, while the number in arts 
colleges rose from 71 to 360 

606 The following table demonstrates the percentage of Muhammadans Comparison 
to the toal population in different provinces and the percentage of Muham uxtJi other 
madan pupils to all pupils m public institutions — communiUes 


CrOT M 


Madras 

Bengif 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Easteru Bengal aud Assam 
Central Provinces and Benr 
Coorg 

Nortli aVest Frontier Province 
Average 


With the addition of private institutions, the total percentage would 
he 22 9 In Madras Bengal the United Provinces Burma and (especially) 
the Central Provinces the proportion to the number at school exceeds the 
proportion to the total population In all these areas the number of Muham 
madans is comparatively small and (it may be surmised) largelj resident in 
cities where educational facilities arc available and educational attainments 
a more necessary asset than in villages The advance in the two Bcngals has 
been marked The backwardness shown in the Punjab figures is attributed 
to the fact that the Muhammadans of that province in particular belong 
to the agricultural and lower working classes 

607 The i cst of this chapter is devoted to the problems and charactens The problem 
tics of Muhammadan education and the manner in which some of the former 
are being solved It is necessary m reading it to keep in mind the proper jim inces 
tion of Muhammadans to the population of each province as shown in the pre- 
ce(lm<' table Ir the North West Frontier Province the education of 
Mulialnmadans is the education of the people there is no conflict with other 
interests In Smd also the population is almost wholly Muhammadan In 
Eastern Bengal and Assam and m the Pnniab over half the population is 
Mussalman.'lmt in the former province the educational interests of the 
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Muli'jninnclans Jnd long been ignored Fl^cwhere the proportion is small 
Perhaps it would not b“ quite correct to sav that the difTicuItiesof theproblen 
^ai^ m\cr!ch with the proportion The reports would seem to indicate that 
It is in a proiince situated Ilk* Jlengal that *pccinl measures are at onct 
most needed and most efTicacious 

III — l/i//«zwnff//aa< in 4>rdinartj xntitutirni^ 

hrjKcial Cioiernmcnt support and prnatc lilieralitv conbinc to oiler sjxxnal 

concessions inducemeDts to Muhammadans to enter the ordinary educational institutions 
inten letl for all classes The inducements generally take the form of exemp 
tion froai fees and scholarships the provision of iiostels and modification* 
m tlic airriculum 

(n) Fee GOD Muhammadans arc frcqocnily adinillcd to schools on caaj leniis 

cxanpiions \\ hcn the miml’Cra arc few this is loth d«*sirahle and fcasibl In Madras 

and and parts of Uomha) Muliammadans arc allowed to read at half fee* and in 

scholarships some cisc^ free In the Punjab sjiecial concCNsiona are al-o allowed In 

Ilengal and Lastern Ilcngal and Assam m addition to the 5 per cent of fr«; 
pupils allov ed in goiernmcnt and aided sccondan scliools Sjcrctnt of the 
number of Aluliammadans flimitcil in Ilcngal to a total of twehe pupiU) 
an allowed to read free while tlu Molisin funil proiides half the fees in 
the case of manj oth“T pupils In all thesi proMUces again spocial scholar 
ships an. rcscrred for Muhammadans and there an. al>o a nuinlwr of prnatc 
scholarships such as tha>c paid from the income of the Molisjn fund in 
the Bengals In llomhav scholarships ranging from Re 1 to Ils 6 are given 
in local loan! schoob t>ir Mimurad scholarships of It* 20 jrc awarded 
on the passing of the matriculation and two scholar^lnps of Rs 40 are given 
to iluhatnmadans of Smd vvho hind thcm'^lve* to sludv for the and 
thereafter liccome inspc tors In Ilcngal six junior and eight senior scholar 
ships as well as others from private funds are so reserved In the Poniab 
there are sic-'iil \ ictona scholarship^ for Mulnmniai’ans and al*o otiier 
reserved scholarships both public and privaie In Zastern Beoal and 
\«*am the nunlwr of pe'Ciaed sdiolarships was largclj increased Ootctti 
ment has now set aside 31 upper primarv scholarships 23 middle vernacular 
scholarships 19 middle English scholarships 24 lunior s'‘hohr.»hips and 15 
senior scholarships for Muhammadans in addition to one post graduate 
scholarship and five engineering and three law scholarships District 
boards haie also been persuaded to rcsenc for Muhammadans a number of 
primary scholarships There are besides four junior and three senior 
schotarohips provided from the Mohsin fund It is alv) ob'crred in the 
report on tlmt province that in 1912 Muhammadans secured 294 lower 
primary scholarsmpa oat of o93 and 72 upper primarv scholarships out of 
163 Bv wav of explanation it mar here be stated that of the Mohsm fund 
(the origin of which is described in paragraph 49S) the portion assigned to 
educational purposes is Rs 46 726 s jear This is expended on the govern 
m*nt Modro»»(7j of the two BengaU (which however are larselv maintained 
from provincial funds) grants to private madrassas scholarships and (pnn 
cipallj) payment of part feea for Muhammadans The expendilure'on these 
objects however has now nsen to Rs d 3 381 a vear, and the difference is 
defrayed by the State 

(b) Hostels 610 There are several reasons why the provision of Muhammadan hosteb 

at colleges and high schools is of particular importance la «ome areas (e ^ 
Eastern Bengal) the hluhammadans being mainlv agriculturists dweU for 
the most part in villages where higher education is not accessible Their 
parents have a wholesome dislike of sending them to town schools unless 
tnev can ensur* their supervision The great importance attached b-’ 
Alohammadans to religions exercises and instruction renders popular a place 
of residence where facilities for this exist in the shape of a nei^bbounn" 
mosqne and a superintending snaultt The provincial reports do%ot treat 
verv fully of this subject. Bat several iinhamraadan ho*teb are menboned 
in the Bombav report— at Broach Suktur etc The Elliott and Baker 
hostels in Calcutta accommodate students of the Calcutta madrassa and 
of arts colleges In Eastern Benoal and Assam apart from the ho^feU 
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intended for madrassa pupils (of which the most noteworthy is the Dufferiu 
hostel at Dacca) special elforts were made to provide Muhammadan hostels 
at colleges and at government and privately managed high schools Theie 
are now b2 such hostels in that province Some are line buildings — the TuUer 
hostel at Eajshahi the Comilla hostel to which government contributed 
Es 34 000 and the Dinajpur hostel to which it contributed Es 16 000 The 
Muhammadans showed great enthusiasm m this matter and readily raised 
funds to supplement the grants ofiered 

611 The problem of curricula for Muhammadans in common schools is (c) Cturicahm 
to some extent complicated by the language question. This question is fre 

quently misunderstood Urdu is the recognised lingua franca of the Muham 
niadans ot India But it does not follow that it is everywhere the verna 
cular commonly used by them or even that they have any acquaintance with 
it In the United Provinces the Punjab the North West Frontier Province 
and some other aieas such as parts o4 Bihar it is a vernacular and is com 
monly spoken and taught in the schools along w ith Hindi Gurmukhi Pushtu 
etc Here the practical difhculty is mminiised since Urdu is actually taught 
in a great mas5> of the schools Even when vt comes into conflict with Hindi 
the difficulty is lessened by its structural similarity with that language 
Ihe United Province^ actually had books prepared the one set in the 
Peroian the other in the Nagri script but ^save for a few words) identical 
m all other inspects In the Bengals it is not (save in some of the large 
towms) a veinacular The Bengal Muhammadan speaks and writes Bengali 
and^ unless he has received some higher education no other language* But 
he mingles a certain number of Urdu worth with the Bengali (retaining 
ho ever the graramatic forms and structure ot Bengali just as Urdu ha» 
mainly retained tho«e of Hindi) and the puCftu (social and semi religious 
books which have some vogue in the lower provinces) are often paged from 
right to left This mixture of tongues (when carried to excels) nas been 
classed as a separate language — ilussalmani Bengali But the common 
vernacular is Bengali and no other the Muhammadan boy is at no disadvan 
tage in the common schools and all that the Muhammadan wishes is that 
wo ds of Persian origin when in common use be not consciously excluded 
from the school books or religious exprei»sions emphasised which may hurt 
hi3 religious susceptibilities Uo difficulties are reported m the sub province 
of Sind where five sixths of the population speak Sindi and 76 per cent 
are Muhammadans Elsewhere the number of Muhammadans is few and 
they would naturally adopt (save in special circumstances) the language of 
the surrounding communities It is just here however that the very paucity 
of their numbers sometimes induces them to pres»ne or to revive Urdu as a 
means of cohesion and self preseivatiou Thus m the southern parts of 
Madias Muhammadans whose mother tongue is Tamil are moving m th-* 
direction of Urdu there is an agitation in favour of Urdu as a vernacular 
in districts of Bombay where it is hardly known to the general public and 
the raamtemnee of a certain number of special Urdu schools in these two 
presidencies is evidence of a like tendency 

612 This preamble is necessary to show both the existence and the him 
tations of the linguistic difficulty 'Where Muhammadans are numerous 
either Urdu is a regular vernacular and taught lu the schools or the Muham 
madans themselves speak another language Save therefore m isolated 
instances the difficulty arising from the enforced adoption of a language 
other than the mother tongue a** the medium of instruction exists only to 
a s nail extent The trouble rather ansra from the desire of the Muham 
nndan to acquire some knowledge of Urdu (which carries with it the mark 
of culture) or even Persian along with a Prakntic or Dravidian vernacular 
and perhaps English 

(a) In primary schools there is probably very little difficulty Urdu 
IS occasionally added to the prevailing vernacular to meet tie wishes of 
Muhammadans In Bombay there are Gujanti Urdu and Marathi Urdu 
standards forming a variant on the ordinary priman courses One inspector 
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spc:\ks of llic s\tUlilional language na n great Imndicap and generally unjvc- 
ecs'^ary In I-astcrn Ikngnl and Awam the cxjwruncnt was trial iluring 
the quinqiiciiiiimn of intrraiiciiig a little Urdu leaching into loner primary 
■sthooh, with a Mew, sajB the report, to** ennbUng lho<io Mtihamnwihins nho 
do not nisji their children to learn Ihighsli to give them instead some 
acquaintance uitli a language the knowlalge of uiiich is not only a scx^ial 
accomphshment hut ako tlie easiest gate to imich of their religions literature.” 
Capitation allow aiu'os were given for this teaching. The results of tliopchcrno 
have not Ixen conspicuous save that it prohahly served to attract a number 
of Miihammadan juipils to school 

(6) Sometimes the Muhammadan cxjiecienccs real dinituliy in second* 
arj’ schools owing to hU ignorance of the \cranciilnr if his own vernacular is 
Urdu or if he has lenrnai only Urdu Sir A' IJourne remarks that the num- 
ber of sccondarj schooU in Madras in whicli Urdu is the medium of instruc- 
tion vs very small and tlial in other svliooU Muhammadans ore at a tUs-adv an- 
tage in the lower classes where a Pr.avidian language is nsc<L A scheme 
has been sanctioned in Bengal for providing additional Urdu teachers in the 
lower classes of high schools where Muhammadans arc numerous But no 
similar complaints are found in the reiiorts from o*thcr provinces 

(c) Sometimes the nccossitv or desire for a knowledge of Urdu, I’crsian 
or Arabic makes it very diflicult to frame a timc-tahle which is not overhur- 
dcnal for Muhammadan scliooU, especially for those that arc emerging from 
indigenous into recognised institutions 'Jhe same call^c Is apt to keep 
Muhammadans back by reason of the large number of dilTcrciit languages 
they liavo to study 

Another dvfficviUj vs tKat arising from the nature of tlvc text-books 
when these Itoar a distinctively Hindu complexion and contain allusions to 
forms of worship and stones trom a mjlbolog} of which the Muhammadan 
parent docs not approve Tins was a problem that presented itself in e 
somewhat acute form to the text-book committee in Eastern Rengal M>*tlio- 
logical stones, liowcvcr, can be so treated as to retain only their feotuPM of 
general interest, and tlic similar introduction of Islamic traditions and 
topics dissipates tiic feeling that Muhammadan interests have been over- 
looked 


IV — Special institutions for Muliarnnadans 

G13 Special institutions for Muhammadans arc of three kinds — (i) those 
whicii adopt the ordinary secular courses, {uT those which, having generally 
started as indigenous schools, adopt a modified version of the prescribed curri- 
culum and thus gain recognition, {Hi) those which, whether recognised or not, 
have a scheme ot study peculiar to themselves 

G14 Muhammadans for the most part attend the colleges and schools 
open to all classes But the desire to have some institutions of their own and 
especially to maintain in them the olwervahce of their religion has led Mulnm- 
madans to establish higher institutions, while government or public bodies 
maintain secondary and primary schools specially for hfuliaminadans but 
following the ordinary courses This does not mean that Hindus arc excluded 
from these places, the college at Aligarh for instance admits Hindus Nor 
does It mean that the curriculum followed is exactly that usual in other 
schools of a like grade, for Urdu is taught as the vernacular and the classical 
languages are Arabic and Persian 

G15 There are three special arts colleges for Muhammadans All of them 
are privately managed The first is the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Col- 
lege at Aligarh This institution is too well known to require description 
It now niunbers 6IO students It receives from government an annual grant 
of Its 14,400 and the service of Dr Horovitz. a specialist in Arabic It was 
proposed during the quinquennium to make it the seat of a Muhamnndan 
university Some account of this movement has been given m paragraphs 57 
and 110 The second is the Islainia College at Lahore, wuth 180 students 
It has been provided with a fine new building The third, founded just 
after the close of the qumqnennium, is the aided Islamia College at Pesh 
awar The movement was initiated in 1909 by the leading Muhammadans 
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of the proMDce Promises have been Hiade of eight lakhs of rupees in sub 
scriptions and much has already been realised Guided and fostered by the 
efforts of the Chief Commissioner the scheme has advanced a fine site has 
been purchased on the Khyber road the foundation stone of the mosque was 
laid in 1911 by leading Mullas of whom some 400 were present on the occa 
Sion and the school is already erected and at work The college will contain 
arts and Islamic courses and will present a signal indication of the influences 
ot the fax Britannica among the border tribes 

616 In the Madras presidency there are a number of special Muham Schools 
madans schools — 60 maintained by government 520 by local bodies and 501 
aided Four of these are secondary schools of which the Madrassa i Azam 

second to no school in the president for buildings and playground is 
specially noticeable while the Horns High School of the Church Missionary 
Society IS particularly well attended The existence of Muhammadan schools 
in Bombay is indicative of the popularity of Urdu Of over 20 000 Muham 
madans in primary schools in the Northern division nearly half are reading 
111 Urdu schools yet the Muhammadans of Gujarat speak for the most part 
only Guja’^ati In the southern division of that presidency where Muham 
madans are few the number of Urdu schools has risen from 120 with 5 755 
pupils to 206 with 11 893 pupils* In Bengal the place of special pnmaiy 
schools is taken by recognised maktahs In Eastern Bengal the same is the 
cas° to some evtent but the Muhammadan population is so large that the 
common schools are often tenanted almost wholly by Muhammadans whose 
vernacular over practically the whole province is the same as that of the 
Hindus The Anglo Persian departments of the Calcutta Dacca and Cbitta 
gong madiassas are really high schools for Muhammadans And the middle 
madrassas of Eastern Bengal are little more tlian middle English schools In 
the Punjab high schools are maintained by the local Anjuroans at Lahore 
AmrilsaT Ludhiana Hoshiarpur MuUan and Rawalpindi and by the 
Ahmedia sect at Qadian The Anglo Arabic High School at Delhi was 
placed on a new footing with the help of grant in 1908 and is now an excel 
lent institution notwithstanding the enhancement of fee rates its pupils have 
increased from 310 to 880 Burma reports the existence of certamMuham 
madan schools There are Anjuman high schools at Nagpur and Jubhulpore 
m the Central Provinces 

617 Special efforts are made to educate particularly backward sections 

of the Muhammadan community The Mappillas of the west coast of Mad classes 
ras ate making good progress and the number at school has risen by 40 per 
cent Education is also increasing among the Muhammadan inhabitants of 
the Laccadive Islands 

618 The material out of which the second class of institutions has sprung («) Indigenous 
1 the Koran school — a useful institution from the purely religious foinisd oolsuith a 
of view but often worse than useless from the educational since it seems to secwfor course 
mask Ignorance and the paucity of those who are undergoing even the most 
elementary instruction The conversion of such indigenous institutions into 

useful schools has always been the policy in India In recent years the pro 
cess has been accelerated The reform of the mulla schools of Sind which 
began ten years ago was described in Mr Oranges review Those schools 
which would not adopt a simple secular curriculum in the vernacular were 
deprived of recognition Those that did so (after ministering to the spiritual 
needs of their pupil») received a double grant The system was a success It 
has now been generally adopted in Aden also During the last eight years 
similar efforts have been made with maktahs in Bengal Part of the scheme 
of 1904 for improving Muhammadan education in that province was the pro 
vision of government model maktahs Seven were established and it has now 
been proposed to add fourteen others The ainversion of indigenous maktahs 
into primary schools of a modified type has steadily continued since 1004 A 
sjllabus of studies and a teachers manual were published in 1911 A grant 
13 gi\en to a recognised maktdb equiialent for the first year class to half that 
given in a lower primary school m the second class to the full grant and in 
the third and fourth classes on a scale 25 and 60 per cent higher respectively 

• ri cohere the number of Urdu schools a this dvisaa is teported M 1 anng r sen from 1S7 to "43 
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at Rampore Boalia (Rajsliahi) in Eastern Bengal These have no Anglo 
1 ersnn departments being in each cas" attached to an arts college with a 
high school on the premises The mimber of their pupils is 205 and their 
annual cost Rs 16 184 

621 The organisation and utility of the Bengal madrassas have come Reform of 
under discusMon during the quinquennium It was felt that the type of edu Madrassas m 
cation guen m the Arabic departments xvas not the best suited for the exi the Bernals 
gencies of modern life nor so conducted as to facilitate a rapid and mtelli 

gent grasp even of the recondite subjects which they profess to impart 
^TOong the comprehensue schemes of Muhammadan education formulated 
during the period in the two Bengals the reform of madrassa education has 
assumed a position of importance A conference for Bengal was summoned 
at the clo^e of 1907 It recommended a scheme of reorganisation which 
raised the course from eight to eleven years including six junior or school 
clas-ses and five senior or college classes The lower and higher standards of 
the madiassa examinations are to be passed at the close of the third and fifth 
y“ar» of the college course Further additional title courses of three years 
uere created each leading to a specialised examination m theology literature 
Ian or logic op the result of v, hich titles are bestowed Persian was made 
optional aboie the third jear in the junior standard English is an optional 
subject and nas taken by 144 pupils of the Calcutta Madrassa in 1912 It 
n as proposed to add to the college course for those who had studied English 
as a portion of it a two jears course of ED<»hsh instruction with a view to 
making it possible for students of the Arabic departments to acquire a know 
ledge of that language approximately equal to that possessed by an ordinarj 
graduate But the clas ea haie not yet been opened New appointments 
Iiave been created in the two government madra-isas to carrj out the scheme 
of reform Tihile attempts have been made similarly to improve privately 
managed the grants to which were raised from Rs 060toRs 9 480 

a \ear This reorganisation did not prove altogether acceptable to the 
Jluhammadans of Eastern Bengal and Assam The full senior madrassa in 
this province consists of ten classes six constituting the junior or school and 
four the semot or college department English optional in the senior de 
partment is usually (sa\s the report) compulsory m the junior The reforms 
of the Calcutta committee did not seem to go far enough The compulsory 
prescription of English throughout was demanded also the re modelling of 
the whole course on more modern and rational lines A committee consist 
lug mainly of Muhammadans was accordingly summoned which proposed a 
reorganisation of the madrassas and made other recommendations covering 
the whole field of education from the maf,tab to post madrassa courses 

622 A special development in Eastern Bengal has been the establishment 

of middle madrassas The scheme initiated by Sir Bamfylde Fuller in 1905 madrassas 
was intended to oiler an opportunity of education in mainly Muhammadan 
areas and an object lesson in the combination of modern secondary 
with ancient classical instruction Each was organised with an Arabic 
department and with a middle English school In the conservative division 
of Chittagong these schools haie proved a failure In the Dacca and Rajshah? 
divisions they have proved a marked success numbering 41 with 6 000 pupils 
They are maintained at a cost of Rs 57 000 and so popular have they proved 
that public funds are required to meet but a small portion of this sum The 
not unnatural tendency is for them to develop into pure middle English schools 
teaching Urdu and Persian A certain number have dropped the Arabic 
department altogether and elsewhere the two departments are separately 
conducted They have brought English education within the reach of com 
munities to whom it uas not available and the very name of madrassa has 
proved a talisman m overcoming the prejudice against such instruction In 
tins wav they have at least fulfilled half their intention 

j — Miscellaneovs measures 

623 There arc a few points which pertain strictly to neither of the two 
loie^oin<r sections or which are of general appbcation These are the ques 
tions of Muliammadan teachers and their training and of inspection 
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024 In some prOMnocs the piiicit) of Mtilinmimdins in the public wr 
uccs Ins Ion » nttractcd ittcnlion Uiis Intknnrdticss in emplnjnicnt oft<n 
figures in the resolutions pissed nt their confennees The ciu^c is the hek 
of qualified Miilnmmidnns Sir A Bourne hints tint there is inotlur side 
to the question It n also Itoth a ciusc nnd consequence of indiffcrcneo to 
higher etlucition tint well to do Muhimmidiin are so commonl) in business 
nn*d perhaps this indicates a pronh nee of commonsensc If it is didituU to 
obtain quilificil candidates gcncrall> it is iloubl) so in the case of educational 
posts where prospects arc not alluring Owing to the demand for them in 
other and more lucratjac forms of cmploi merit Muhammadans will not readilj 
undergo training and it is Roinctiraes difllcult to keep even the trained man 
to the profession for which he has been prepared 

G23 The following facts regarding the nlucational cmplo\mtnt of Mu 
hammadans ha\c ixen gleaned from the reports The Bombai report Ixiwails 
the lack of Muhammadan tcacbers but adds that in the northern division two 
deputj inspectors out of six nnd six assistant depiitv inspectors out of 25 arc 
Muhammadans Of the total of 470 inspecting officers in Bengal 105 are 
Muhammadans while there arc also 135 Muhammadan teachers in govern 
ment colleges tnadmsta* secondar) nnd sj>ocinl schools who witli 17 clerks 
make a total of 2o7 m the department of jml he instruction In the Unite I 
Provinces out of 132 sub deputj inspectors onlj 21 are Alulnmmadans But 
lu vcrnaculir schools the teachers of this commiinitj number 1 8S0 ogams* 
10 015 Ilimiu tcaci cm and in Pnglisb schools 21C against G^O— creditable 
figures when it is remembered that onlr 14 1 i>cr cent of population of that 
province 18 Muhammadan In Pastern Bengal ami \ssam outnf2JG inspect 
ing ofTieers 114 arc Muhammadans nnd thej form m the Pastern Bengal 
divisions from 41 to 44 per (vnt ofthcstafl 1 lie number of Muhammadan 
teachers in lustitutions of all kinds m that province has risen from 0 054 to 
14 GaG 
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G20 Madras has four special schools for training Muhammadans tvro 
for masters nnd two for mistresses A central training class wis started in 
Broach (llomhaj) and it has been decided to establish a purely Urdu training 
class in the nortlitm division where Gujanti will bo taught for onlj one 
period a daj in other training colleges also efforts have been made to encour 
age Afuliamnmdans Under the Bengal scheme of 1003 it was proposed to 
convert seventeen guru training schools into mwnjt training schools for the 
production of Mulnmmadan primary teachers (nimnjis) the three instructom 
m each being on special paj of Rs )0 Rs 20 and Rs 15 Ten such schooU 
have actuallj been opened A normal school at Aligarh under a Muham 
madan headmaster is expected to attract better teachers of that comnmnitj 
In Eastern Bengal the number of Muhammadan teachers is verr large Pro 
vision IS made for them in the guru training schools separate hostels for 
Hindus and Muhammadans having been attached to manj of these institu 
tions In the Central Provinces a special Urdu normal school was established 
during the quinquennium at Amraoti (Berar) and an Urdu class was nUi 
opened in the new normal school nt Khandwa 


627 In Bengal there are three special assistant inspectors of Mulnm 
madan education whose work is to v isit JIuhanunadan schools throughout the 
circle and to keep the inspector informed of requirements In other divisions 
there are special Muhammadan deputy inspectors Seven inspectinf^ viauhis 
had been appointed in 1904 At the end of the quinquennium funds were 
provided for increasing their pay and creafing nine additional posts In 
areas where Muhammadans are either vrerj numerous or verv scarce the need 
for special inspectors (apart from those members of the ordinary staff who 
are Muhammadans) is less marked But a beginning was made in Eastern 
Bengal during the qiiinquenmum of appointing Muhammadan sab vns,vi«,t^»s 
of special qualifications in areas where that commimitv is most numerous 
with a view to their introducing greater efficiency into madra^sas maktaU 
and other institutions where Arabic Persian and Urdu are tau^rfat Burma 
has a special deputy inspector for Muhammadan schools in °Akvab and 
another has been sanctioned for Arakan ^ ^ 
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OHAPrEK XVII 

THE EDTJCATTON OF BACKWARD CLASSES 


I — General 

62b It IS a commonplace to say that India presents a greater diversity The races of 
of races than does Europe Successive waves of conquest have broken overlndia 
the continent Throughout the peninsula is found the Dravidian stock, on 
iihich have been superimposed, more or less strongly the characteristics of 
surrounding or invading nations The Aryans have druen a wedge from the 
north, through Kashmir, the Punjab and Rajputana, their physical type is 
mixed with the Dravidian in the United Provinces, their language forms a 
component of the vernaculars as far south as Goa on the west coast and 
Pun on tlie e<ast Invaders (perhaps alpine) have tinged the race type along 
the weat coast from Smd thjough the Mahratta country nearly to Tra^ancore 
the Jlongoloid type has permeated through Bengal Beyond the pcnin 
suH are other races — Turko Iranian in Baluchistan and the North 
West Frontier Province, Mongoloid in Nepal Assam and Burma Com 
bmed with differing racial and linguistic characteristics there is the sjstem 
of caste It IS natural that in such an agglomeration there should be found 
ccmraimities that require exceptional measures — aboriginals, ‘ fragments of 
forgotten peoples,’ clashes whose social status or language isolates them from 
a common system, or wild border tribes hardly touch^ by civilising influences 
These races or castes require special treatment, and it has been the policy 
of go\ernment to accord it 

626 The classes dealt with m the present chapter are necessarily ill Classificaiton 
defined and merge more or less in the surrounding population Generally 
speaking, they may be summarised as falling under three categories — (t) abori 
giuals and hill and forest tribes (tt) depressed classes, (att) communities who, 
though not necessarily either backward or depre<sed, present problems of 
education different from the ordinary 


II — A bortginals 

630 In the last two quinquennial reviews the number of animists vras Aborxgtnal 
taken as a rough (but admittedly imperfect) indication of the number ot^fouj^s 
aboriginals The figures for these at the time of the 1901 census was about 
81 millions The answering figure in 1911 was about 10|^ millions of which 
7| millions were in British provinces as against nearly 6 millions in 1901 
(Ironi a consideration of the race figures given m the census, 18 raillious 
appear to be about the number of aboriginals to day ) But it may be admit 
ted at once that these figures are not a safe guide to the number of aboriginals 
as treated in this chapter There is a tendency to become bmduised among 
many of those who are m contact with Hindu communities, and the efforts 
of Christian missionaries have not been without fruit in some of the hill 
tracts Special measures are necessary for only a fraction of the full num 
her The aboriginals are m two mam groups (o) From west to east there 
stretcher across India a band of mgged and forest clad country Two 
blanches run eastwards from Rajputana and Bombay, the Aravallis and the 
Vmdhya ran^e to the north, the Satpura and Mahadeo hills of the Central 
Provinces to the south In the wild and broken country' about the sources 
of the Nerbudda and the Sone, these highlands mimjle in the Maika! range 
and run on to the bluff of Parasnath and where the Rajmahal hills overlook 
the Gances lust north of the apex of its delta Here dwell '■Ome of the most 
primitive tribes of the Dravidian race — the oldest race in India as Sir Her 
belt Risley has called it To the west— in Bombay and Rajputana are found 
the various classes of Kolis and the bunting Bhils whose original home is 
between Slount Abu and the bill fortress of Assi^orh The Korkus speak 
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632 If It IS difficult to calculate the numbers comprised in ahovi^inalhumbers under 
and hill tribes an accurate total of those under instruction is even more im ^nstrucUon 
po'^sible The last census shows that among animists 5 per niille were literate 

borne of the reports speak of the almost total illiteracy among the peoples 
thus classed In Madras there are only two literates per mille In Bombay 
we are told that there are practically no literates at all In Burma (where 
69 males and 2 females per raille are classed as literate) the figure of literacy 
IS enhanced by the inclusion of the Chinese population and would almost 
vam«h if these were escluded The Buima census report observes that as 
members of aniraist tribes become educated they are absorbed either into the 
Buddhist or the Christian communities their only avenues to literacy being 
through the monastic or the mission schools Doubtl^s a similar process 
occurs in other provinces too by which the animist when he becomes educated 
also passes into another class of religion 

633 Trom the educational reports it is found that the members of abori 
ginal and hill tribes now under education number 159 214: as against 112 643* 
in 1907 The meagreness of the figures of those under instruction need be no 
matter of wonder to those who know the conditions of life among these 
races Those that live in the plains are often wandering tribes Those of 
the hills are confined of nece;.&itj or of choice to places which he far from 
the beaten track forest clad sava^ and malarious It is difficult to educate 
the aboriginal to become a teacher A teacher of a more civilised community 
sent from the plains to undertake work among th® hill tribes is likely to meet 
with a cool reception nor is a monotonous and nasty life passed m a feverish 
climate m places infested by carnnora reptiles and the imagined terrors 
with which such spots are clothed likely to keep him contented at bis post 
Another difficulty is that of language The aboriginal languages have no 
script of their own and it is not ^ways easy to acquire a knowledge of them 
Amon^ the Draiidian tribes some of the languages have died out Among 
the Mongoloid tribes th® languages are living and ore often very difficult 
with numerous and widely varying dialects 

634 The Dravidian group stretching lo a line from the west coast to the In the iiio 
east coast and the Ganges shows 92 707 pupila at school Of these howi \cr main jroups 
no less than 53 036 are in Bengal among the Oraons and the Munda speaking 

tribes who in their susceptibility to education and other influences difier 
from the tribes in Bombay the Central Provinces Chota Nagpur and the 
northern portion of Madras The Dravidian races on the whole form the 
remnants of early inhabitants driven back to sterile hills Some of them 
are rapidly losing their languages and those who have not already lost them 
are sometimes bilingual In Bombay and the Central Provinces it is very 
possible that progress is masked by reason of the passage of aboriginals 
into the rani s of Hinduism 

635 Among the Mongoloid tribes of Eastern Bengal and Assam and of 
Burma conditions are somewhat different Generally speaking these tribes 
mark the result of invasions which if not comparatively modern have at 
least taken place within historic timc& and in Burma they are not fully dis 
tingmshed from some quite recent immigrants They are not generally back 
w ard goin" as are the bulk of the Dravidian tribes They retain their Ian 
guagea an added difficulty in the task of their instruction Many of theni 
are intelligent and clever with their hands The Naga hills present a model 
of irrigated cultivation The Kliasis have made great strides in mora’ and 
material well being since the Welsh Calvinistic Mission entered these hills 
and among other benefits mtrodneed the cultivation of the potato The num 
her under education appears to be 66 537 though in Burma not all of those 
thus classed can truly bo regarded as -ahonginals 

636 The tribes of the former group may he considered m their geogra („) fig Bravx 
pineal order from west to east Bombay the Central Provinces the southern ^ an group 
off shoot in iladras and Bengal 


Tl e aboneinab in Bombay are Bhils Kol a Talaviaa Dharalas Eatkans and 
Kal para] tribe Tl e total number at school m 18 40 ilr Gndbole reports of ^ 
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Bbils of a ctrinm area in llio CVntral dm^oo, tbal tho) “ are happitr placed in life and 
are oirners of land and (Iiep look witli diifarour upon llie idea of tlirir ton* herooin;: 
ii}eml>ers of ibe teaching prufeMion, vhicti, lieiidei beings ill paid wean* tbe I/ot* from 
their Iiomcs and landed e^laten ” Nevertlele^*, the •ritein of hoiteli and of *pc<.i*l 
fnciliiir* ftr training as teachers appear to hare licen *iicee»*ful The»e will presentljr 
le ilt~«rriled The only aboriginal tnl»e mentioned in the f ntletl /'eorineei re]iort i« 
that of the Thanis m the llimatayan Terai A middle scl ool has l-een started for them 
and sjiecinl arrangements were made for the training at a normal school of two youths 
to l>ccwui« teachers The special measures adopted in the Lentraf /’eaimcei are not 
reportetl Hut Gonds and other at>onginats at *choo! I are increavd from 0 to 
10 171 \mon^ the alioriginats of MaJrat are the Khonds (including the le*s nncirilited 
Jatapus and Kondoras) theSarams, 1*3110* and Koyas These are mostlr found m 
the northern districts of Uanjam, \ isanpatam and Oudaran In tl r Ganjam agency 
tracts I>oth schools and pupils hare fal^n owiag to the closure of aided schools and of 
the lol existing institutions 87 are maintained by goremment Most of t) esc* are 
specially for alwiriginals In other parts of the preficeecy there are a few ■rhcnli for 
( benchus Lamlauis Pularars To<tas etc The total number of al>ongina]s under 
instruction is reported as 6 &t0 The inspector of the northern distncts remarks on 
the dilEcultr of ol laming teacher* for Koya school* and saggeit* that, for instruction 
in onthmetic and reading the Koya Isnguage (redoceil to writing by the Ifer J Cam) 
shoul 1 lie used niid should t>e learned li\ the teacher* Telugu l>emg use<l onir for 
j radical pnri»oses The principal work for the education of the aboriginal* in Urngal 
lies in the SanLal I'rrgunnahs at Itinchi, in SinghI hum and among the Ehondt of 
Orissa There are mnnr others— the Moadas anj llo* of Chi ta Nagpur, tl e Itrari lun 
Oraons FuLarias Kandhs and Gonds, and tie Ti1>eto-liurinBn liepcha* and Hhutiss cf 
the Himalaya The animistic |>opnistinn i* returned at oTcr thirtv-tme lakhs V)1 
these 4 7 per mille of the males and 0 71 * f the females ate nlurneil ca literate Thu 
seems little enough Hut tl ere are 53 03G pu} ils under initmetK n, examinstios results 
are creditnlile and it is ]>ossih|e to appoint members of these races as intpecting o'Ecer* 
The number of Eboads ot school ha* quadruples! during the penoJ, though atteadsscr 
IS Tcrv poor 

(h) The Mon G37 Tlic Mongoloid group is fohnd nlong the foot lulls of the Ilimalaya, 
joloii group tn Burma (though for wasons explained, it >s diflicult to class the hill i)oople 
of Burma os aboriginals) and in \ssam It is in the hat named area and a 
portion of Chittagon" that a particular!) interesting collection of races is 
found Here the tumbled mass of lulls that run -outh from the Patkoi along 
the Burma border contain the Khamtis the ^agas the Manipuris the 
Luchais the Kukis the Tiparas, the Chakinas aou the Mag'is r.tun tin* 
a branch range runs oest between the Surma Valley on the south and llic 
Bmhmapiura on the north till it abuts on tint rners southuard bend, here 
h\e the Kachans, the Jatnlts the Khasis and the Garos 


Among the mass of bill tribes >d Jsmri (with Iheir ramificalioBS laio fh»trm 
Bengal) missionaries have generally been the pioneers of education In the Lushai 
Khasi and Jaintia hilU almost all schools are managed by missions In the Chittagong 
hill tracts tber are managed br goremment In the Garo and ^aga hills they arc 
maintained bv Iwth agencie* The srstem ha* generally been adopted of lump grants 
to the missions who are permitted to do their bnt with them, though gradually a cer 
tain amount of control has been introduced through insistence on capitation — allowances 
for pupils lo rarious classes with a new to raising the standard of instruction The 
grant to missions is orer Rs 18 000 a year Such control at exists is exercised through 
inspecting officers of the bill races supenised by Europeans, but, where schools are few 
and fat between the missionaries themselre* ute made honntare mipectors under the 
general supervision of the civil officers The progress of education has been slow but 
steadv That the expansion has not been more rapid, say* the report, is due not to any 
lack of eSorts but to the fact that diversity of race ea*tom and religion makes any 
educational question more complicated in this region than in the rest of the province 
and renders the adoption of a uniform eduealton'il policy well nigh impossible A 
survey of these schools was made wi 1903 10 and the inspector laid special stress on the 
mode of training the improTemeni and mnltiplieation of text books in the hill 
languages greater regularity of inspection, greater attention to the education of girls 
inf the desirability of restraining literary tendencies and checking the diroree of 
instruction from the ordinary life of the people 


The Helsh Calrinistic hlission is the mam educating agency in the Khasi and 
Jaintia hills There are five middle school* 428 primary schools with 9 304 pupils a 
training school an industrial school and a high school (in the last however the Bengali 
element prevails) In the Garo hills the Amencau Baptist lIi««ion maintains a middle 
English school and 110 primary schools and government mamtiins a traioin"' school 
and 40 elementary schools The grants made by government to these mission amounted 
1912 to n. 9 1-6 .nd H. 2760 Th, o^S,Mon ,« th, Mu". 

Here the schools are mainly government seboob though a few are mainUined by the 
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Atncncnn Ilajtist Miwion Tlicro has bovn a set lad to education during the fluin 
quenniuin flic curriculum was otcriuailed with tnglisli and Vssimese as well as 
Angaiui The dcuiand for rnglish spenkinp Nugas u seij amall And the Nnga beit g 
of a j nctical turn of mind did not n[i| rcciote education which was of no aj parent use 
to him \n industrial school on the «>lher hand opened at KoLinia has flourished 
In tl e 1 uslni hills also the major iwrt of the education is conducted by the missions 
(tic ^\c!«h I'rcslilcnan and the hnglish Ilnptist) working in cooperation with the 
sujH rintendent of the hills Ilere however the nstein pursued is different from that 
alreadr dcscriled The work is roncentniled at the leidquarfers of the two missions — 

\ijnl and F« rt I iingleh Here the pujils ore under the constant supervision of the 
imssionines and hostels are provided The sons of the chiefs in especial are educated 
The scheme is successful Some of the | upils have been sent on with scholarships to 
the high seJ ool at Shillong Tl c elementary schools in the villages I ave not fared so 
well Though their numl er has risen from 1C to IM and thnugli in the Aijal sub 
division opposition is giving war there seems to I e no demand for education— rather 
the ojposite In these hills the missions now spend Its SOTS annually while govern 
ment aids them with on annual gnnt of Rs 1170 There are four schools in the 
'Ncrth Caclmr hills Ton of these nere | rexiouslt ni'in'iged 1r the 1 nrd fut have 
now leeti handcil over to the Welsh Cahinislie Mission It is understood that some 
in lustrnl tmning is given in the centml selool nt Ilnflong The schools for Kaehiris 
inaintnineil bv missionaries in Dirrang arc said not to le progressing In the Mikir 
hills (a detached range just to the south of the Rralimapiitra) missionaries maintain 
twelve scl Olds with the help of grant, and tie loeil ioard of Jiowgong maintains 
sixteen schools 

In I tnlfrn lirn/inl the chief centre of hill races is m tl e Chittagong hill traJts 
wlere lie kmlian Toma trends southward from Liishai Here live ISfaghs Chakmns 
and Tijwms The eilucational institutions are mnioir maiiifaioed Ij government A 
high selool las 1 een established for them nt Ranganiati the headquarters of the dw 
Inct Here TO I ill Ims are e<lucalcd gencrallv free of charge and loused in 
a hostel wlere manv <f them receive free ho«nl and Imlgiog The cost to goaerninent 
IS ncarlr Rs 7 000 a rear Two Fnglish middle schools have disappeared But a 
Tcmncular mil lie selool is mnintaine<l and this alsj possesses n hostel where some of 
the Ivors are fed and lodge! free while no charges ore made for education the whole 
cost Ik mg defnved by government There are also 05 free primary schools on which 
government spends over Rs ]| 000 a rear The Oaro lulls abut on the ohm of Mymen 
singl *tonie rerr lackward tril es Use at the fool of the I ills The Birisiri Oaro 
Vustmlian Mission maintains an rnglish middle school with 4C nl original pupils nod 
there is a middle mtidfaua with 31 The district boani nainlains eleven primary schools 
(woven wtiTtesl dwvawg ihe wnd kbe masAwa baa 28 ♦cbonU 

The figures of attendance arc ]>oor 

The Talamgs of Ifurma though ther have increased in numlers show a marked 
fallingKilT in special schools This is probably due to Ibcir having resorted to ordinary 
schools Over 50 000 { upiIs of hill tribes are shown at school but they can hardly be 
described ns al originals 

033 .fVinong hill races might bo classed the border tribes of the North Pathannets 
West Frontier i’roMnee As, liowcvcr, the system applied to them is fairly 
uniform with that prevailing in the province ns a avhole they are treated of 
in the chapter on general education 


III — Depressed cla'^ses 

039 Depressed classes are to be found all over India There are un Figures 
touchable castes, avhobc children, if pcrroitted to attend the common schools 
may sit only m the verandah and gather a few crumbs of knowledge There 
are classes who are socially or vocationally distinguished and despised There 
arc criminal tribes Often these classes are really aboriginal in the sense 
that thej arc ivcople found on the land by subsequent invaders and reduced 
to the condition of hewers of wood and draw-ers of water They have rt- 
mained on the plains and become a part of the social organism The abori 
ginals previously described have retained tbeir cnaiactcnstics and theit 
independence sometimes at the risk of a precarious livelili^,, by beating a 
retreat into the mountain fastnesses The number at school appears to have 
increased from 179 3G7 to 217 029 far the largest number being m Madras 
and the next largest in Bengal The figure however is doubtless much 
under estimated since many children reading m ordinary schools are not 
thus classed and as returns are supplied only by a few provinces These 
reasons and the census figures of literacy pnne the calculation to be valueless 

GIO In Sladris the hrse pomniunity of Pmrfiamas fall under this categorj They-C” different 
include ll 0 Tamil Piraiians tl e Telugu Mains the Cnnarese Holeyas and others They provinces 
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nro c'lucnJod liotK in Un* ordinary and in iiwiftl in»titulion». tin* Istf^r iDcludinR- two 
tnininp ncliool*. 4'’.9 Uifd nrliooU and a nuinlM>r of iiii*»ion fc-Iiool* Tlir aninuot 
pxi>oiijtd on llicir iprcittl nlttration H» men fiow U» ^ 11.211 to U» C0T,7'& T« 
the lilirr autn public fund* cmlnbnta lit JC.107d and j mtiI# •ourcet lit 3,27,1|I, 
lUe lalancc lei^c l“‘'d o" fee* "It it ttill tie rate,'* tayi Sir Iloume, "that 
Hindus in p*ncnl tale little interest In tle«« |^p1e and rraetirallr all that hat lieen 
or I* I Pinp done to elevate them it the work of inHiinnarr l>o«!ie* amonfj whom, in thi* 
connection, the Theosopl icil h'tiety may not imjrii'erlr l*e incliidM, and directW 
thrtiu>,'h loenl Innrd* and indiicctir hr neant of (rratite-rn aid hy jrotrrnmenl ” A* 
teat anticiiilcd, the timuWr «{ *j>eeia\ aehooU elnsed at ►econdary hat fallen, while 
there hat lien an intrease «f elementary efliwN e^t'eeially ainontj ihi>»e wbirh are 
niainlaincil hr tiiMtinni aith tie help tf prut* lie number of pupil* IQ *{’'^•*1 
nrhnols bat ri»en from RGlMfi to elo*e on IWItHW) Tie mcreate of J'anrhatna* in all 
clitMt of iiittiliifK n* ipernl and otherwite, !t« rieeii bv tietrlv .C) jier cent Hut the 
increase is ol 'cured bs the teturn of i«i^ tl« uiidef ether denomftiationt The nieaturet 
taVen Ml ll imlay for the riluration of the depre*'«ti rJi»*es are aimtiar to tho«e / ir tf e 
alonpioalt A main diPiculti it the proviiion if teailiem The failure of »nnie if 
the iK-hoult 1* mmmonJy attriluled to lie want of timpalbr of the feseher* toward* 
liaclward ncet Tlie intpecfor of l! e Central <!ivi«ion mv* — " Tl e advance in e<luca* 
turn wade bj tie deprt*t'«l claw* durinp the last five sraft in the face tif diCcuUie* 
like povcrti Title prejudice* etc , elearir ilow* that ther are pnduallr l>cpinnin^ In 
iippnciati the effort* of il e dejwrtrneiit and the saru ii* Chrutian rnittioni in tie direc 
tion of eilucjitinp Ibeni an I tliot Iiftinp llem up inoralfr and loeiallr The facililie* 
affordctl I y the depirtinent in tl e •ln|>e of aehi larihijt j rttit etc , have I’ceo chieTv 
inMniineTilil m creating a taste for fHturatinn anioti).* the dej re«vd flaw'* The ecludar* 
nf the dej re«tel cl ittet have •ucceeifetl in pt'tiop ll e terntculsr fintl exaniiBatiin and 
suf >ie<iuenllv psininp adniiSMon into Ibe Traminp (*< llepe Vome cf the low raite 
fclirx 1* hive now (hut leiorvd trainc'I 1« «,ct«(e tesi f « rv ” In |1 e (Litre divim n f ur 
meniler* of dej retted cnmiimnitie* hate receivr*l iiniveriily e»!nratinn (train*! rone 
in tVie I recedinp periodl , and in 0 o northern divi*inn fifteen are in seeondarr jehttdt 
The Dej rc*ted ( li»i 'fit*ien it dmnp poo«l work tieder If e presidency of Sir Karnvan 
Han Cl tudimrkur It it mii«e<l thtt in la*tnal eJiicTtien i* m »■ me ca»e» of pretlrr 
itupnrtmce to tl r<e cAttei than litcnrv AHentir n it b)s> r a) 1 to (he ennunal tribe* 
aome of wl om like (he Dhamla* are clatted a* al>oripinal« In Ibjspar dutnet (he 
cbillnn of rninin il tril rs nte admitted to the oidin>rr *cl o* Is an I are piven stipend t 
In Dharwar (here i* a «peeinl achool for them and no pain* are aptrrd to indare (he 
ehit Iren to attend fee* f einp remitted, erholanhipt piven and l>ook* slates and article« 
of clothinp ttippliM free llmynt return* of the depretseil castes a* under 

instruction Imt the clas*tficotion it uncertain, and fipuret are mentioned for other 
castes nuA mts who luipbt W *<v ^tassvsl Tha n ost v.*'t^Ut work « dtine mtiOTie the 
I’ant in Anpul and the Orissa tnhuUrr »lBlet ‘special echoil* lave keen erectid and 
ll slotv incrvaso i* oli'crvable In (h« IMht division of the Pvtifth (here are 27 low. 
caste schools mainls for Channr* Twentr three of !lp*e are eonducled hy susunn 
sries (loTcrnnicnt pives apccial praiits for the cnminal tnl e of Mint* There are n few 
school* in other division* 1 at the wfole nuniWr seenu t» (•« verc small The Oxford 
and other mitaion* are doinp excellent work anionp the VaR)a<udns of Backerpunj 
1 andj ur and other di*(ric(s of f'n$irrn //royal Hot thewi operation* are not dewnlxsj 
in the report In the Central rronnrei the number of low<a*te rhildrcu at uchool has 
risen from nliool 16*131 to IG231 nnd (be nuniler of them in secondary schools has 
doubled 


Isolated com 
inumlies tn 
Burma and 
dsetchere 


IV — Isolated commitnitxe^ 

041 The third class (isolated or peculiar comnuimties not ncccbs.inly 
backward or dcjircs-cd) contains gniups of people who differ in origin and 
habit from the hulk of the surrcumling population It la in IJunm that com 
munities of this cHss are mainly found Hero special measures have been 
taken in the Shan States In the northern States iho Aniencian Baptist 
Mission maintains an inglo-semacular school at Ilsipaw Apart from this 
and two goaernmeat schools already existing, all laj schools were taken over 
bv the state m 1911 12 Teachers ' savs the inspector. * receive fixed 
salaries -plus a bonus for specially good avork and the cost of school equip 
nient and buildings is now met from state funds Result grants are paid 
into the Snubira's treasiirj and he is regarded as the superintendent of all 
schools in his State Government continues to give half salary prints to 
budget provision This system is at present somewliat expensive ns all 
teachers are imported from Bur^ and require higher salaries than they 
would bo willing to work for m their own coiintiy The cost to goremnicnt 
gr piipd durmg the past jeur h„ been a little orer Its 5 and the cost to tho 
State about the same if non recurring charges which hare been oaid firm 
state funds bo oacliided When Sham mpla^ the BnrS tachS wS 
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fic-xnt incident regarding scholarships is reported from Madras Twenty five 
special scholarships (as well as the free supply of books and slates) were 
sanctioned for Koyas in a certain taluk But tho memment Agent pointed 
out that all Kojas are alike poor and being unable to understand tho pnn 
ciples of selection for scholarships would view any such distinction with 
jealousy and dissatisfaction and would probably withdraw the children to 
whom scholarships were not awarded Accordingly scholarships were sane 
tioned for all Koja pupils in the aoenn? and while the number was thus 
raised to 227 tho amounts were halved Presents are also giien and in 
special schools children are sometimes boarded and fed free This is cs 
pecially the case in Bombay An eaample is afforded at the special schools for 
Katkaris in tho Southern division wnere each pupil rccenes a measure of 
rice on ever) day of attendance Elsewhere small monthly rewards are given 
for attendance and articles of clothing etc arc distributed 

In Bengal aboriginal children read free or if m high schools pay half 
fees In Eastern Bengal and Assam the majority of schools are free and in 
the hostela free lodging and boarding arc given to many pupils 

644 A system of special hostels for aboriginals and depressed classes 
obtains in Bombaj A particularly successful <?chool is that at Godsamba in 
the northern division wnich has proved useful in prodiicing teachers of the 
Kaliparaj comnumity another for Bhils is situated at Dtmad These are 
combined with training classes and will be described below A number of 
other hostels or boarding schools are mentioned where the boys obtain free 
board and lodging The Scandinavian Mission maintains a boarding school 
for girls in the Santal Per^nnahs and proposes to establish a set of cottage 
homes where the girls wiUlive under the care of a Santali matron in a style 
approximating to ^e conditions of their village life with a central school 
house The hostel system as already staled plays an important part in the 
Lushai and Chittagong hdU There are no doubt advantages m attracting 
children awaj from tneir surroundings where it is dJBcult to maintain a 
school in anything like efficiency to central places where supervision is pos 
sible But the method while it appears to be successful must necessarily 
be of limited application 

645 Industrial schools have been established at Shillong and Kobima for 
the Khasis and Nngas of Assam and are doing good work Something has 
alao been done at Hafiong The report remarks that the establishment of 
industrial schools at other centres is desirable and quotes the following from a 

wellknown authority in the Lushai hills — I would hope that our educa 
tion (of the Lnshais) may not unfit them for their after life which after all is 
village life and agriculture If technical education can be made to go hand in 
hand with schooling so much the better I have been for many jears here 
and know the Lushais as they were in their hills when we annexed them and 
should be sorry to think that one result of our educating these people might 
be what it has been elsewhere to give them a distaste for their ordinary 
occupations In other provinces too we hear of attempts to teach improved 
methods of weaving to hill tribes Such was the first intention of the wear 
ing station at ^ambalpur in Bengal A Gond who was trained at Sambalpur 
and afterwards at the weaving school at Serampur is now employed in a 
hand loom factory at Hooghly and the news of the lucrative pay he is receiv 
ing 13 said to have inspired many other Gonds to follow his example In 
the Saran district of Bengal there are three industrial schools for members 
of the low caste of Doms where they are taught basket weaving and bamboo 
and cane work Ranchi has a school for Mimdas and Onons 


Training 646 The advantages arc obvious of providing teachers from among 

the lull peoples them^lvcs In Madras mention has been made of 
four training schools for Panchamas The Dharwar Training College in 
Bombay has attracted a handful of such pupils — ^Mahars Konchi Karwars 
and Haran Shikaris The hostels for aboriginals in Bombay send their pupils 
to training schools A special training class was opened at Mokhada for back 
ward communities in the northern division of that presidency and stipends 
were gnen to pupils but the teachers produced do not seem to have b^n a 
success On the other hand the Godsamba boarding school for the Kaliparai 
tribe sent sis pupils through the training college and aho itself produced 31 
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teachers who arc said to be doing good work iVnolher successful m&titution 
IS tint for abon^imls at Dohad in tie sime dmsion Here twenty three 
Bhils arc lodged warded and taught in a building erected b} the board at a 
cOot of Rs 15 000 Thc^ arc trained bj a teaclicr on Rs 50 to Rs CO Ilie 
teachers turned out command respect b) rca on of their neat and orderly 
anpearanco and their rcgiUar and tempente life The school for Kohs 
Balls etc at Diwa in the Broach district also has a continuation class whicli 
has turned out 21 bojs of whom 14 aro now teachers while four haie gone 
on to the ^Vhmedabad Training College In Bengal two ntiru training 
schools arc re<ujr\ed for Mundas and Oraons The missions too have their 
training ’schools There arc special •schools for trainiii„ teachers of lull 
tribes at Jaiaw (Slullonj,) and Tun in Assam It is diHicult to induce tea 
chers to attend and the schools attain onl} a qualified success 

017 "ViTicn the language of a tribe is falling fast into desuetude (as(e) Roola la 
among the Gond*:) the difficultv of reducing it to script and compiling kwLsAdl hngi ages 
for school u«e does not arise Llsewhere this work has been accomplished to 
a certain extent — nninl) mission efiort A Savnra dictionarj a grammar 

and reading books have been printed bv the Madras government pres» In 
Bengal a Mundari version of one of the Uindi readers Las alread} been made 
and it has now been arranged to translate the lower primarj reading and 
arithmetic books into Ho and Mundari Santah and Tibetan are also rccog 
msod os media of instruction ifonev has been allotted for the trans 
lation of text books into Khond But ail instruction above the lower primarj 
13 given in Hindi EicoUcnt work has been done in Assam b) missionaries 
who hare reduced the tribal dialects to the Roman script and vv ritten tests — 
for which gorernment sometimes gives reward* But it is not gcnerall} 
suHlcicot mcrcl) to teach the bill language In the higher clas<es common 
language of the localit) must also be imparted for purposes of communication 
ana commerce with the nciglibouriog population 

G4S In some provinces a special inspecting agcnc> erists— drawn when(/) Special \n 
possible from the tribes tbcmselrcs In the Chhota Nagpur division of Ben ipectmg 
gal there is a Ho sub inspector ond there arc Ho Munda Oraon and Santal 
inspecting paniUs or assistant suV-mspector* These work among schools 
spwially intended for the race to which Ihc^ belong The Santal Per 
gunnahs have a special mspev.ting agency of Santals — three sub inspectors 
and three subordinates The suo inspector of the Darjeeling hills is a 
Ixpcha — the first of Lis race to matriculate In Assam Uasis are utilised 
as inspecting oQicers in the Khasi hills Sometimes the missionaries are 
made nonorarj inspectors 

WO On a very rough computation it maj be hazarded that there exist oi Get crat 
the three classes named above (aboriginals in the limited 6en<jc depressed clas figures 
ses and isolated communities) respective!} six millions 42^ millions and 4^ 
millions Of the first class about 150 000 (or 2 C per cent ) appear to be at 
school the figure* supplied for the second class are losuificient to permit any 
conclusion to be formed Of tie third no calculation can be made The 
literates in these dosses maj he put down as about 26 “00 1 177 700 and 
274 000 or 0 4 2 8 and 0 4 per cent In these circumstances it is no wonder 
that we find the resolution on the Punjab report describing the education of 
the lower castes as a field of almost virgin soil and quoting figures for certain 
illiterate classes among which arc enroinal tribes numbering over 67 000 
persons with 200 literates The problem is one in which the educational 
ofljcer is peculiarlj powerless The inspector ranging over a large circle 
can give litllo time to inaccessible or unschooled areas nor is occasional 
attention of much avail Tlio personal influence which residence among 
those classes alone can secure is a necessary condition to their progress The 
missions and the admmistrativ c olT cers to whom backw ard tracts arc entrust 
cd who learn the languages and customs of these people are in a position to 
win their confidence and by slow and patient methods to improve their lot 
The best results arc attained where we find tl esc two classes of pioneers work 
mg together Numerically tl e result may seem absurdlj small When due 
wmght IS given to the conditions of jungle life social prejudice and the 
savage existence from which Some of these tribes are but now emerging that 

Zo2 
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which Ins liccn done jppi ir-^ m a truer pcr^poctue At Kliououn wlicre 
the politieil officer wis inunlcred in 1S79 there stmds a Mlhge school on the 
^Lr\ «5ilc of T. blood thir Ij struggle between Nigis* and British troop' An 
Lngli'h «chail flourishes atliophil where in 1S91, the Chief Comimssioncr 
of \ssira and his following wen, treacherously done to death Sonic of the 
deprc' ed castes too are now making rapid progress The Piraiyars of 
Madris h ire now nearly three times the proportion of literates that they had 
ten y ears ago 
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GoO In the Hst revieu Mr Orange leported that there weie fifteen spe General 
cial schools for defectives in India situated in five provinces and that thej„~-„„,,-„ 
number of pupils did not exceed 400, a figure which was disproportionate to ^ 
tlie numbers of the defective children scattcicd throughout the continent 
The present reports show that the schools are still confined to five provinces 
The total number of schools, however, has increased to eighteen The num 
l>cr of pupils in schools in the Madras presidency and in the Punjab is not 
mentioned, but those of the schools in other provinces total 430 The general 
tj pc of school, w hether for the blind oi for deaf mutes, is a vernacular school, 
sometimes with the addition of English, and general industrial instruction 
of a suitable natufc I£ is also noticeable that m two institutions the pupils 
loceive, or are encouraged to leeeive, training to enable them to assist those 
similarlv afflicted As regards the paucitj of schools, the social and educa 
tional conditions of India are not jet such as to have made the instruction of 
those who are by nature unfitted lor employment appeal obvious as a neces 
sary duty of the community The blind, the halt and the maimed are objects 
of natural clnntv m India, and the majority (though not nil) of the institu 
tions which havebeen established are the woik of mission bodies from Europe 
or America 

G51 The schools in Madras presidency are all at Palamcottah save one Schools tn 
They have been reduced from five to four by the amalgamation of the mixed 
school for the blind at Pannaivilai with the Palamcottah schools for (t) \''Oi^'provinces 
and (it) girls These two schools continue to be managed by the principal of^ 
the Sarah Tucker College and have made steady progress in strength and 
efficienoj They give a general education with text liooks made on Dr Moon’s 
system, and aUo contain industrial classes for boys in mat weaving, chair 
caning, basket and ri^c makiog Ex pupils are sometimes trained and 
employed as teachers There is also (tn) a school m Madras managed by the 
Christian Association for the education ot the South Indian blind, which 
uses the.Braille system (ic) The only deaf mute scliool is at Palamcottah 
and diavvs’ pupils, not only locally, but also from Calcutta, Orissa and 
Colomljo It 18 aided by Government and by tbe boards that send pupils to 
it, provides general and industrial education and i*! now under a fully tram 
ed teacher from England 

Tbe Bombay report shows eight such schools in the presidency with 168 
pupils, against five schools in 1907 They are (i) Miss Millards School for 
the blind in Bombay, which is doing particularly good work and has an 
industrial department, (ii) the Victoria Memorial School for the blind, also 
at Bombay, wliere tailoring, tape weaving, cane and bamboo work are taught 
and special attention is paid to vocal and instrumental music (lu) the Ame 
rican Mission anglo vernacular school for the blind at Sirur (ic) the Zenana 
Iilission aided school for the blind at Poona, and (o) a very small aided =chool 
maintained by the lush Presbyterian Mission at Prantij The Braille sys 
torn of instruction is u«ed There are also (ri) tlie school for deaf mute-, at 
Bombay, mentioned in Mr Orange’s icview (uii) an aided scliool for the same 
at Ahmedabad. and {viii) a new school at Bombiy called Professor Dates 
School for the deaf and dumb 

Inclusive of the leper asylum at Pnrulia Bengat has four schools, with a 
total of 249 pupils (i) The Kaieya Blind School at Calcutta founded by a 
Bengali Christian, teaches pupils to read by means of Braille type and to 
w rite by means of holes bored in thick paper cine work and chair making 
are aKo taught It is aided by government and municipal funds (it) A 
second school for the blind is at Banclii and is managed by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel , wicker w ork, nitnzr weav mg and mat making arc 
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taught A fe« blind girls are abo being instruc cd at other nussion schools 
(iiQ Thi- Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School teaches deaf mules to understand 
nords hr lip ob'Crvition and to communicate ideas hj articulate sounds 
There is a boarding house thert is also a normal class ivith stipends attached 
for training teatmers of deaf mutcs Government and the municipalit} 
appear ulolh to support the ‘scliool irhich co t R*? 9 611 in 1911 12 (ir) 
T be leper 'isvlum at Pumlia is managed bi the German E\ angelical Lutlieran 
Mission costs Rs 4 840 a year and receives small goiemraent and municipal 
grants The number of pupils has faVen but still remains 145 

In the Punjab the Ra^lwa^ Technical School at Lahore has a school ior 
tie blind attached to it where indusltial work and reading on the Braille 
system are taught 

The aide<l school for the blind in Dur a has thirteen pupils and teaches 
nadmg Ij the Braille sistcm as well as cane and basket work The school 
which passed through «!Oiiie Mci sitndes during tl e period has been placed in 
a new uuilding and under a reorganised committee 
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652 Re{orm'\tory scbooU ire estiblished and maintained in accordance Oraamsalion 
Mitli law (Act No VIII of 1897 by which the previous Act of 1876 vras a 7 id manage 
repealed) The Kw permits Local Governments to establish such institutions meju 

or use as reformatories schools kept by persons willing to muntain them in 
conformity with the rules framed in purawonce of tlie Act Youthful ofien 
ders sentenced to transportation or imprisonment may subject to rules and 
to the discretion of the court be sent to a reformatory for not less than three 
01 more than seven years 

653 During the past twelve years the organisation of these institutions 
has been materially changed In 1899 their management was transferred 
from the Jail Department to the Education Department (In Madras this 
change had taken place eleven years earlier) Thus it was recognised that 
they were* schools fortheeducation and reformoElojs and not jails for their 
punishment by Jong periods of incarceration Steps have been taken to 
emphasise the educational aspect Moral and religious instruction is im 
parted games are organised Badges and rewards are given for good con 
duct and work A monitorial system has been introduced Great emphasis 
IS laid on the industrial side of instruction with a view to enabling the 
bojs to pursue some trade when their sentences have expired And while 
stul under sentence well conducted boys are licensed out as workmen 
gardeners etc Finallf m 1905 and 1006 a system of surveillance was 
devised through agencies other than the police over discharged boys 

654 There are eight reformatory schools containing I 510 boys— seven 
maintained by government and one private school (In general table III 
only seven will be found w ith 1 204 pupils The eighth is classed among 
private institutions) The annual cost of the govermnent schools is 
K8 2 49167, all of which save a small sum is borne by provincial funds 
Instruction in the vernacular and also industrial instniction are imparted 
The subjects of industrial education will be noticed in detail in the next 
paragraph Provinces that have no school «end convicted hoys to a school 
in a neighbouring province 

655 The sebobl at, Chingleput. Madias with 245 boys is an elemeutaiy 
combined with an industrial ini^titution A s>stem of shifts has been intro 
duced whereb} one set of boys is in class while another is in the workshops 
The trades taught are carpentry blacksmiths and metal work weaving 
tailoring band playing masons work and rattan work Little difficulty is 
experienced in finding employment for boys when they leave The Bombay 
presidency has two Schools The government school at Taravda has 155 
boj’s Beliaviour is reported to Be good Of the 38 discharged in the last 
year 13 had been taught gardening Ilcaipentry five smith s work five book 
binding and compositors work three painting and varnishing and one 
tailoring The other the only private institntion of this kind under the Act 
is the David Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory School at Bombay It con 
tains 210 boj^ and is said to be doing n<veful work During the quinquennium 
it was removed from an unwholesome to a satisfactory site and provided 
with good buildings to the improveraeirt of tl e health of the inmates Bengal 
also had prevnously two teformatoTies one at Alipore and one at Hazanbagh 
In 190S they were amalgamated at Hazanbagb The boys number 161 
Building additions are said to be required Carpentry blacksmith s work 
masons work Arming and dairy keeping compositors work printing bool 
binding punting and polishing cane and bamboo work shoe making weav 
ing cooking waslung and band playing are taught External examiners 
tested 308 bo\& in the trade handicraft and agricultural sections and 230 
passed The United Provinces school is in the fort of Chunar The number 
of loys at the end of the period was 151 Vanoiia difficulties have been 
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The most satisfactory feature is the increased success of the measures of 
surveillance In the previous quinquennium nearly 25 per cent of the ex* 
pupils were untraced In. the period uuder review the proportion has been 
reduced to 16 7 per cent The numbers of employed and unemployed, how- 
ever, indicate no marked variation and (unless the effect is to be ascribed to 
increased vigilance) the large inciease in the number re-convicted would 
appear to be unsatisfactory The great majority of those re coniicted arc 
from the Hazanbagh reformatory, and beyond the fact that its numbers arc 
large no special reason is adduced to account for this 
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607 Prnate institutions arc those which hare not accepted departmentil General 
or imnersin stindards and do not submit to any public test Their number mnarfo 
has declined dunng the quinquennium from 41 192 to 39 803 while their 
pupiU have slightir increased from G44 152 to 651 996 The figures cannot 
be regarded as full} reliable because the managers are under no obligation 
to sent! m leturns The classification is uncertain Jfany of the institutions 
cannot lx“ looked upon as of a permanent character They form a stock con 
stanth replenished but even more rapidly diminished bv absorption into 
other classes of schools ^ot onlj arosnew ones frequently opening and 
others closing but there is a continual movement into the pale of recognition— 
the private school adopts the dopartmcntftl curriculum or something approach 
ing to it the inspecting agenC} Msit it and it gradually pasaes into the ranks 
of primary or ■special schools iloieover especially when as is sometimes the 
case with toh jrnate institutions receive government aid the boundary 
becomes mdistincl between those that do and those that do not conform to the 
definition Se\eral of the reports indicate this process /knd a most sigmfi 
cant fact la the enormous increa«e which has taken place in the number of 
special institutions classed as other schools This has groivn in five jears 
from 1 716 to 5 208 and the pupils lia\e increased from 44 228 to 145 748 

O08 Of the classes into ivhich these schools are divided the first is that^dtYinMd 
called advanced institutions— those namel} that teach Arabic and Persian insUtuUons 
Sanskrit or some other classical lan^agc Here the numbers both of schools 
and scholars have decreased though the falling off in pupils (from CO 792 to 
55 200) 13 less marked than iti institutions (from 8 637 to 2 634) and that in 
Arabic and Persian scholars more marked than in the case of those learning 
Sanskrit The reasons are that the former type of scl ool more readily lends 
Itself to absorption into other classes of institutions that the tendency among 
Muhammadans (as remarked bv Mr Prothero) is no longer to stand apart 
but to u«e to a greater extent than formerly the schools established for the 
general community and that tl e u^ of Persian is less common than it was 
Tlie organisation and curricula of these institutions are roughly those 
deambed in tie chapter upon oriental studies where other information too 
bearing on the present subject will be found 

6o9 In point of numbers of Arabic and Persian schools the United Pro Arabic 
x:ince$ take the lead (Bengal has an almost equal number of institution^ butan^ Persian 
not much more than half the pupils) aud, as regards the repute and erudition 
of teachers stand far ahead It is there that the famous school of Deoband 
IS situated (wl ose pupils have risen in the five years from 267 to GOO) also the 
Imam ul Aladans the S}cd ul Madans the Nur ul Aladaria and the Islamia 
school at Araroha In the Benares Agra aud Mcernt divisions the numlier 
of schools has increased But schools of Persian are steadily disappearing— 
a fact which Air de la Posse deplores Prom this class of school came and 
still come but in decreasing nuraliers tie language teachers of boards 
vernacular schools and tl ough the methods of instruction they employ are 
often a stumbling block to young and np to date inspecting officers such 
men kno v their suljcct well os a rule and can teach it in tlieir own fashion 
with success In these n altahs Urdu is taught as well as Persian but very 
rareU any arithmetic In such as I have visited I have always found the 
penmanship to be wonderfully neat and good and the knowledge of Persian 
possessed bv the scholars poor though it might in some aspects be Ins given 
them a mastery ov er Urdu which is not frequently met with in a board school 
But the taste or the demand for a knowledge of Persian has declined in tJ e 
countrys de and sclioola which once floiirislied have closed their doors or 
degenerated into aided vernacular schools of a much inferior tvpe The 
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numbers in Bengal are on the decline partly because madrassas and 
are adopting departmental standards and are pa'sing into the category or 
special ccbools partly (as rematked above) because of the greater readiness oi 
Muhammadans to enter the ordinary schools In Lastern Bengal ana A ^saw 
the fall from the same causes is still more remarkable but has been tar 
greater in the case of schools than of pupils In this case the dmsion in the 
tables of other schools into madrassas and miscellaneous schools tl^ws an 
interesting bght on the subject In addition to 12o Arabic or Peisian 
teaching private institutions with 4041 pupils (a fall of 4 162 pupils) there 
are 161 recognised modrossas of which 113 receive aid the expenditure on 
which has grown by 57 per cent and in which the pupils have increased from 
10 431 to 12 023 during the period Sir A Bourne rejicffts that there is no 
detailed information available regarding such schools in Madras thev are 
comparatively few here and in Bombay and the Punjab It is natural to find 
that the \ ortk II est Frontier Province has relatively to its population a 
considerable number of these institutions but thev appear to be ill attends 
and the report gives no special information about them Burma and the 
Central Protinces where the Muhammadan population is sparse have no 
such schools 


(h) SansXril 660 As regards Sanskrit-teaching schools again Bengal and the VniUd 

schools Protincei are still conspicuous os ancient seats ot learning The former ha» 

392 schools with 3 911 pupils the latter 3S6 schools with 7 849 pupils. Ben 
gal with the famous institutions of ^awaduip and elsewhere has its figur^ 
obacured by the fact that, under the organising influence of the Sanskrit title 
csaminatioQs («ee paragraph 503) the number of toh which conform to de 
partmental standards has increase and that many of these institutions ^ 
now classed as special schools The decline of private schools in the past five 
years has been remarkable— doubtlew on t!bj» account Begarding the 
Vmud Protincej Mr de la Fosse says Sanskrit fall shalas of the indigen 
ous type — not those of whidi the Sanskrit CoDege Benares takes cognisance 
— arc generally speaking rather poorly attended They are to be found 
where the number of the Brahman population is sufficient to create a demand 
for the learning of a little Sanskrit and Hindu astrology The pupils seem 
to spend most of their time in casting horoscopes or divining auspicious day« 
and times for commencing occupations The schools may be classed os pro- 
fessional for the scholars are destined to earn their livelihood by presiding 
at or helping lo the performance of those religious ceremonies which make 
up so large a part of the life of the orthodox Hindu villager In some a 
little Hindi is taught and also writing but not much attention is paid to this 
side of the work and it cannot 6e said of them as of the Persian mal.tabs 
that the knowledge acquired of the classical language makes the scholars pro- 
ficient in the allied veniaciilar Madras affords a new instance of the 
attempt to organise and improve such scboola The presidency appeared to 
bf behindhand in the matter of Sauskrit education A committee was 
formed during the quinquennium Of the 2”0 San^it schools found to be 
in existence it was proposed that 7a should he recognised and placed under 
inspection ci^ht being classed as coll^ 36 as advanced schools and 31 as 
elementary schwU Courses of study were lanj down m which history 
peograph) arithmetic and vernacular language were added to the study of 
Simskrit It IS propo^ to give aid to all s^ve three of the colleges and 
scholarehips to those who read m the colleges and advanced schools Easiem 
Bengal Usamh^ only 3 d schmls ,tith 231 pup,], Jo ,i,e 

Punjab the nu^rs are small The Ceatro! and tie \orlh H eel Frontier 
PiOTinees each boast three schools Burma has none 

Scloi^sfor 661 Ml the ten wbooU teaching other classical lanjniages are in the 

oJlifrclojncal Bombag presidency and arc for instruction m 2end and Ma^adhi 
languages ^ 

6D2 In the next class fall elementary schools subdivided as those teach 
ing a vernacular and those teaching the Koran The former have 
numlior from 2o lOS to 2G 75" and their pupils fro n 3ol 043 to 367 
latter have decreased frem 10 504 to 8*3 and thmr nup.K^rem 4o 
103 400 ASDm the tcoaettcy is retired of MehsJmeC » Lie 
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schools and frequent the primary institutions and of the schools themselves 
to transform themselves into those of (more or less) the ordinary type 

063 Burma is the province where vernacalar teaching schools are of (a) vernacular 
preeminent importance They number 16 409 and their pupils 168154 teachxnq 
tven these figures must as is cogently pointed ont Mr Covemlon be in schools 
adequate — a fact which he attributes to an insufficient inspectorate These 
are the monastic schools or pongyt kyaungs which still spread a net work of 
indigenous education over the country Next comes Madras with 3 083 
schools and 67 080 pupils The United Provinces Bomhaj and Bengal have 
a fair number oi such schools The average number of pupils is remarkably 
high in Boirribny — probably another sign of the strong tendency towards edu 
cation in that province Of those in the Untied Provinces the director says 
Some confine themselves to teaching reading others add also a little mental 
arithmetic and a few teach writing as well They are of an ephemeral and 
migratory nature dependent on the capacitj of the teacher to collect suffi-'ient 
scholars to enable him to make a living by fees In Oudh kmtki is sometimes 
taught in place of the devanagri character The more stable schools of thi 
class are aided by the boards They are almost invariably venture schools 
and if there is a manager he exists as a nomtnts umbra to satisfy the require 
ments of the grant in aid rules He neither contributes towards the mainten 
ance of the teacher nor docs he concern himself with the affairs of the school 
If he is sufficiently good natured or if he has any children reading in the 
school he inaj perhaps lend his chaupat as the place of meeting In the 
Punjab there are 783 such schools the figures collected by patuaris are 
admittedly unreliable The number in Eastern Bengal and ls5<zn is negli 
gible but has largely increased in the iminquennium pupil- having more than 
doubled The horth H est Frontier Province has onl} 41 and the Central 
Provinces none 


664 Koran schools are numerous in all provinces save Bengal Burma and (5) Koran 
the Central Provinces The description given by Mr de la Fosse may beffcAoofs 
taken as typical of these institutions They are usually attached to uios 
ques and arc to be found where Muhammadans congregate or form a not in 
consideiable proportion of the surrounding population The pesh imam 
the prayer leader is almost always the school teacher as well Ihe scholars 
commence by studying the Arabic alphabet and os eoon os they can read they 
are made to recite suras or chapters of the Koran Neither writing nor 
arithmetic is taught So fat as my experience goes instruction is usually 
confined to reading and memorising but sometimes an attempt is also made 
to explain the meaning of what is read This however is rare The schools 
are purely theological and they could not be made to serve the purpose of 
secular education Eastern Bengal and Assam has 1 505 school with 
29 114 pupils which represents a fall of nearly 50 per cent and 41 per cent 
respectively — due ihe report says to the efforts made by the department to 
bring the schools under inspection and add some elements of practical utility 
to the course this leads to change in classification 


665 Before leaving the elementaiy institutions which form far "CaQ Valve of 
largest class of private schools it is necessary to quote some opinions as t-o elementary 
their value The tendenc) as has been repeated th^ughout this chapter is institutions 
for the indigenous school to accept departmental standards Inducements 
says Sir A Bourne have been held out to them to seek recognition and local 
boards and missionary societies have taken tlem under their management 
The mvlla school;, of Sind and the v ahtabs of the Benjals have been aided 
and organised In Burma persistent efforts have been made to conciliate 
the pongyi and to utilise the hyaung as a common instrument of vernacular 
education ” There is however a school of opinion which would maintain 
these places as the piece de resistance of elementary learning as an economi 
cal af^enev for breaking down illiteracy as admitting of religious instruction 
and as appealing strongly to the oriental mind Much as one may mourn the 
passing of a n edimval and picturesque institution expert opinion waras 
af-amst a doctrine which if pressed would prove obscurantist As has 
been repeatedly pointed out writes the director of Burma the usual teach 
in" m private monastic schools comprises a set of 3 R s peculiar to Burma 
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Ary.! fidiool rtt I’nlti, ami ro on in defiance of actual local needs As tliey 
arc almost ah\a\s liadlj liouMid and liadlj'fit.’ifi’wl, and l»eguil(* Ixiys from IomI 
Loire! scliools iliroiigli nrospccts of rapid nromotion, tlie private generosity 
tint supi>orts tiiein im'Riit Imie liccn Ijcttcr ilirrctwi to improving tlie cxi«lin" 
board scliool tlnn to injuring its pupils Such itchools cslnlilish their iiumcri- 
cal position liy disregarding intcr-wliool rules, which they then oh<^*ne in 
order to claim recognition, and they arc said to nITect the <uscipUnc of l<oard 
school pupiK who resort to iliem when they tire of their prtsctil teachers" 
There arc some unrecognised angle xcmncular schools in Ilangoon— three 
maintained hy Muhammadans, two by Chinese; there is also the Thcosophtcal 
Society's school Mr CoNcrnton rcie.ats his previous note of warning aliout 
the dangers and ditliuiUlcs involved in ti>c existence and multiplication of 
untcgisiercd or even unknown anglo vernnculnr institutions. Imt states that, 
with the present inadequate alafi of tlie department, no great expansion of 
work among private Kchools is possible 

070 Schools of the unrecognised tyjic have pomctimcs liccn used for the 
spread of unwholesome |>oHtieal iloctrincs among tlie pupils The Samnrtlia 
Vidj’iilsja at 'falcgaon near Poon.i was declared in 1910 to lx? an unlawful 
association under the Indian Criminal I.aw Amendment Act of 190’^. In 
lienqal and Eastern Jicnttal and Assam a number of institutions called nation- 
al scliools sprang up in 1905 03 Some of them were established for the recep- 
tion of pupils expelled from recognised schools for outbreaks and demonstra- 
tions connecteil with the anlupartltion agitation, or in consequence of other 
action taken against disordcrlv Institutions, or by teachers d{sinis«o<i for 
misconduct A certain numlior ohtnincil recognition and aid from the IJen- 
gal National Council of nducatlon. a bmly which inchnlctl the names of well- 
known public men in Calcutta and elsewhere There seem to have l»ecn aliout 
eleven such scliools in Ucttital and forty in Eastern Ilenaat and As*nm The 
ciirriculuni of the larger schools was outwardly not unlike that pursued in 
ordinary high scliools Some kind of technical instruction was often adde<l 
Tlie history of several of these schools was marked by grave disorders In 
two of them (Iwth of which appear to have liecn aided bj the Council) some 
of the teachers and lioys were sentenced to imprisonment or fine for assault or 
obstructing government servants in the discharge of their duties Tlie 
National College and a certain number of these schools still appear to survive; 
but their political activities are not now prominent 
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G71 It Ins been said that the iigurcs dealt with in the present report ex 
cludt iiatnc states and agenej tracts save <geaeraU> speaking) those which 
arc in relation iiith local Goiernments Tlio agency tiacts (that is small 
jsol itid portions of Ilritish tcrrilorj administered by political officers) add 
little to the figures (nith one exception) But it is necessarj to add a few 
prdb alxiut educational arrangements in Ajmer Merwara British Balu 
chistan Iljdcrabad and the Andamans 

G72 Avier Memara as well os the Majo College described m the chap Agtncyiracis 
ter on tl c education of chiefs has a small arts college affiliated to the Umver eic 
sitj of Vllababad up to the B V Ihc total number of institutions is 222 
pupils bale increased during tbo oumqucnmum from 9 230 to 11 134 and 
expenditure from just oier one lakh to Rs 1 71 227 In Baluchistan there 
art a liigh school (the Sandenian Uigh School) and a European school The 
total nupibcr of schools is 157 with 4120 pupils and a direct expenditure of 
Rs 74 0S4 V small training class has been opened with some success 
Education is controlled bj the director of public instruction in the 
North '\^est Frontier Province The civil and nuhtarj station of Banga 
lore Ins already been mentioned as an important centre for the edu 
cation of the domiciled commuait> Schools for Indians are also numerous 
and so ic 9 000 out of a population of 100 000 are at school With 
the aid of imperial grants there is at present a good deal of activity in 
buildiiio 1 lunicipal sciiools and a class for the training of teachers is being 
OTganiAed The reaiilenc) bazaars and cantonments oi Hyderabad contain 
thitlecn bccondary schools for Indians of which the most important is the 
Mahl ub College at Secunderabad This is exclusive of schools for Europeans 
There art also 17 public and 02 private primary schools Out of a popula 
tioii of over 130 000 nearly 0 000 children appear to he attending school of 
uliom marl} half are not in recognised schools Inspection is performed by 
His Highness the Nizams director of public instruction and his staff The 
indatian and hicohar Islands hare five schools including an anglo verna 
culaf school Ihev are attended by 152 oo}S of free parents and 38 of 
convict parents 

In 1912 the Governn ent of India gave grants amounting to Bs 2 07 500 
capital and Rs 1 000 recurring for the improvement of education m agency 
tracts witli a promise in future years of Rs 47 000 recurring 

673 Education in native states which arc in direct relation with iheOrgamsation 
Government of India does not fall within the scope of this report These w native 

states n anage their own educational affairs and maintain their own staff The States 
figures for mo:>t of the states which aie in relation with Local Governments 
are included in the reports Such are the states of Kathiawai and tl e 
feudatory and tributary states of Orissa Chota Nagpur and the Central 
ProMnccb (Eigures for all tl e Orissa states are not available ) In Kathia 
war states of tie first and second class exercise independent control over 
their educational departments while the schools of minor states are managed 
by the agency educational officer who reports to the Agent to the Governor 
of Boi bay In Orissa there are advisory educational officers under the 
Government of Bengal and inspecting officers under and paid by the states 
concerned 
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074 There iro a few miscellaneous matters to which allusion has bcBn Scope of 
made in tlie course of tins review but whose fuller treatment it was convtni ihechapter 
cat to keep for a special chapter They compris" the subject of text hooks of ^ 
libraries and other necessary adjuncts to an educational sjstem The subject 
winch nuglit naturally figure here— that of conferences— has been omitted in 
this pi ice since it has recened sufficient treatment early in the report 

I — Text books 

675 Sa\e in colleges and classes of high schools working for the matri Prescription 
dilation the teat liooks or a choice of books are prescribed by govecnniec t orofiext books 
the department Ordinanh a list of recognised text books is maintained in 
each prmincc and is brought up to date from jear to year Either speciaj 
books are annually selected for different standards out of this list or school? 
are left to make their own selections The practice vanes Tor purposes of 
scholarship examinations some uniformitj is required But it is not essen 
tnl that toe same book should be prescribed m every division of a province 
In Benga) and Eastern Bengal and Assam prescription by divisions has been 
usual in tho case of \ernacular schools In Bengal each inspector is now 
permitted as an experimental measure to prescribe books for middle and 
primary scholarship csamioatioos 

In choosing text books for the prescribed list and aUo in compiling suit 
able lists of pnie and hbrarv books the local Governments seek the aid of 
text-books committees In tlie Punjab the committee also produces books 
Elsewhere when the necessity of producing books enses government otdi 
narilj constitutes special committees 

C76 Each of the larger provinces possesses one or more of these text book Text look 
committees They consist of representatives of different interests Thus committees 
Bengal has three committees — one at Calcutta which considers books vmUeii 
in English and Bengali one at Patna for books in Hindi and one at Cuttack 
for books in Uriya In the Central Provinces the numl»r has been reduced 
to one the separate committee for Berar and the sub committees in three of 
the other divisions having been abolished The work of examination of 
books which some of those committees have to discharge is sometimes very 
onerous The modus operandt is generally through circulation, of books for 
opinion In the Bombav report a complaint of the vice principal of the 
Poona Training College is quoted to the effect that the work proceeds very 
slowly owing partly to the leisurely manner in which the members of the 
book committee do the opinion work and partly to the fact that only one copy 
of a book 13 ayailable for circulation among the members In Vadras the 
committee is divided into sub committees and in 1909 the number of 
members was raised to facilitate this division The Punjab committee fa 
particularly actiie body) has eight subcommittees and also holds forty to 
fifty meetings annually In Eastern Bengal and issam a Central Text-Book 
Committee was constituted in 1907 Sub committees were retained for the 
Assam Valley the Khasi and Jamtia Hills and the Garo Hil s To facilitate 
the despatch of business the central committee has itself been divided into 
sub committees for the examination of different classes of works 

677 Of text books for use in colleges and English secondary schools it isBigker text 
unnecessary to speak Here works of universal acceptance are adopted and books 
suitable editions are produced by private firms m sufficient numbers The 
universities the text oook committees and local Governmento discriminate 
and prescribe But save m rare cases it is unnecessary for these author 
itiea to produce books for this purpose As one of the exceptions it may be 
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mcnttoncd that the Calcutta Unucrsil) his produced and prc‘?cnljc<l its 
ovi n Siml^nl gninnnr 

£!««CTilflry 078 ^^lth ^crnicidir books and Pnghsh or inglo irrnncuhr texts for 

ttxl Imls loNscr chs-,cs the C3«e is dilTcrctit Not onl) must the current lanpiagca be 
used but the trcitnicnt must 1« such xw uill appeal to Indian children Sir 
George Jtoos Kcppcl Chief Commissioner of the North ^^ost I rentier Pro- 
vince complains of the nnsuitnl ilit\ of 1 nghsh texts and fim tint he Ins in 
mim cases hid to listen paticnllj to recitations ishvth apj'wircil to him to l«i 
alv'Olutclj unmtelligihle nonsense although thej nerr correct acconlrng to the 
book “ Morcoier, owing to tlnir intiquilj, tlir text Ixxiks contiui^n good 
del! of incorrect informntion for example a lesson on gold read m the 
lourth primin class dwells at a great length on Cnlifornmn gold niention^ 
Australian gold as of recent discoicn and omits all mention of ‘^uth Africa, 
Most Fnglisli readers in use nro not suitablo for Indian schools and this is 
cspccmllj the ci'o with regard lo the poetry thc\ contain Neither Itillalncs 
to infants nor poems on Lnglish flowers nre attractuo subjects for recitation 
Iw Patlian l>ojs of Id jcirs of ngo vet owing to their presence in the othcial 
text books and to their easiness the} art frcqiientU selected b\ tJie tcacJicra 
for this purpose Tor ohtaining smtahlo simple liooks in Pnglish and 
lemacnlar two methods arc generalU pursued In tlie more advanced pro 
Vinces the prwlwction is somctunca left to priMte firms In the less advanced 
(and in certain subjects in almost all proiinccs) liooks arc special!} written 
to order and tho prwluction is given to special firms A mixture of the two 
IS the prescription of certain dcunite lii cs or model Ijooka along which authors 
and publishers work in competition In ans of the<« ca5es tho liooks 
arc examined hj a comniittco and prescrib'^l by government Tie *vs 
tern of production b5 government or rntlicr the granting of a monopolj 
to one or more firms for diRtrenl kinds of publications is apt to be 
unpopular with other finns But the monopol} svstem has uidoidted 
advantages from the point of view of lie pupil and the pupils parents 
— who after all arc the people clncflv concerned Under this sj&tcm 
where the sale of a verv large issue is assured to the firm the work can bo 
thrown on the market fvr more cheaplv than if the production were divided 
among competitors each of whom might secure a certain custom among tlie 
schools but none to the extent which permits cfTicienc} to lie combircd wuh 
low rates When the wort is given lo turoj ean firms complaints arc irofc 
justifiable But Indian firms arc largely u«ed and when this is not vt 
IS geperall} liecauso tenders have been openly imiteil and those submitted by 
Turopean firms are more favourable Jr thes" cases consideration of the 
customers interests must weigh and such firms ordinanlj produce thejr 
editions in India by Indian labour and (sometimes aa a condition of the 
bargain) on Indian paper Indian printing and pub ishing firms bowcvc’" 
are fast improving and cllorts aro made lo utili<ie them wherever possible 
The production of illustrations still sometimes presents a difCcultv 
Selection and The difficulties of the problem arc increased by various cau^s The 

prcdudion production of cheap school literature is becoming a favourite occupation 
It IS encouraged by the chance of a lucrative return should a single work out 
of many be adopted for general use The number of books pranced and 
examined by the textbook committees is rapidl} growing and throws an 
increasing strain upon those bodies In 1002 the Untied Prottnees com 
mittee had only 101 books to examine m 1911 it was called on to criticise 
741 works In eastern Bengal and i4»sam the central committee alone 
examined 1 742 works during the quinquennium tho Punjab committee 
examined 2 253 It is difficult to discourage and as ilr de la Fos^ savs 
the importunity of authors who have sometimes very remarkable ideas of 
the Ivterature required for school hoys xnd the wmpetvtvoTi of publishers to 
get their wares approved have combined to render membership of the c»m 
mittee no sinecure The work of critically reviewing and selecting the best 
IS diCTcult responsible and delicate But the trouble is intensified m the case 
of vernacular books by other considerations These books will be largely 
used by very small children and few authors are acquainted with the condi 
lions which this fact imposes Again however carefully the author is 
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selected his language can hardly escape seyere criticism This is due to the 
absence of a universally accepted literary standard An instance m point is 
the fate of the Hindi and Urdu text books prodneed in the United Provinces 
of which something will be said presently Bat instances also abound else 
where and it may safely be said that whether a committee rejects or whether 
it adopts the result will be a chorus of dissatisfaction Government fre 
quently attempts the writing of vernacular books by selected authors and com 
mittees Some description is necessary of the production of these works and 
of manuals and other books not ordinarily obtainable in a satisfactory form by 
other means 

GSO The provinces in which text books have been mainly left to private 
enterprise are Madras Bengal the United Provinces and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam But even here there are exceptions In Bengal it was found 
necessary to modify the existing system Private authors and firms had 
hitherto prepared books m accordance with the vernacular scheme of ICOl 
(see paragraph 285) These were found so unsatisfactory that it was con 
sidered better for the department to undertake the direct preparation of the 
text books intended to be read under the revised syllabuses Accordingly in 
1908 09 the same committee which had framed the new curriculum ^elected 
authors to prepare readers and arithmetic books for the lower vernacular 
clas'^es Schools however were not limited to the books so produced for 
these were intended to 'serve as models for private authors Two teachers 
manuals— the junior and the senior — were also compiled by selected authors 
and edited by an inspector of schools Government also chose authors for the 
preparation of a science reader on natural phenomena and volumes on animal 
and plant Ufo for the higher vernacular standards These too were to serve 
both as texts and as models These productions were completed and all save 
one had been brought out m Bengali Hindi Unya and Urdu before the end 
of the quinquennium The lower standard texts aro now to be translated or 
adopted m Nepali Tibetan and the aboriginal languages of Santali Mun 
dan Oraon and K.eri A special teachers manual for maktabs was alaO pub 
lished Readers for Muhammadan girls are also under revision by a special 
Muhammadan committee The production of readers for liigher standards is 
still left entirely to private enterpgrise The lack of suitable tests on geography 
for these standards is however still regarded as a defect In the United Fro 
ttnees a committee was appointed which after five years labour produced in 
1907 parallel readers for use in Hindi and Urdu teaching schools The senes 
was at once assailed with a storm of criticism which fell especially on the 
simplicity both of language and of subject matter A joint committee foimed 
to consider these matters found that while many of the criticisms were base 
less the books were not altogether suitable as a preparation for further 
literary study The question of revision however was dropped in view of 
the general reconsideration which the primary cumculum has recently under 
gone and the preparation of a new senes has been entrusted to the Rural 
Education Committee The director is not optimistic as to the possibility of 
devising a common language which will not seem to favour one or other of 
the rival vernaculars but he hopes improvement from the fact that the lessons 
are not to be translations of English originals but composed in the first place 
m the language in which thej are to be produced The report also speaks 
with dissatisfaction of the readers for vernacular middle classes and attn 
butes -to their lack of literary merit the poor knowledge of language among 
those who have continued their vernacular studies In Eastern Bengal and 
Assam considerable encouragement was given to local authors through the 
adoption by the department of works locally produced The book trade in 
Dac&a increased enormously At the same time a senes of vernacular 
readers produced under the supervision of government was partially intro 
duced the department itself published on elementary book on Bengili 
grammar and various school manuals and a geography were compiled under 
Its orders A matter of real difficulty in this province is the preparation of 
text books for hill tribes (see pari^aph G47) Quite recently Mikir readers 
and an arithmetic have been prepared bv the missionaries the Garo text 
hooks have been revised and a geography and a teachers manual hate lieen 
written in that langu ige 
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OSl As regirds other proMneos the cHlwratc operations of the com 
mitttei, for tlie production of tcits id the nrioiis Innginges of Uomhau ha>c 
ik.en dcacrilwd h} Mr Co^crnlon and in the last review In 1007 OS rtndtrs 
111 Uie tlircc vernaculars ol the president^ wtri- issued, in 1003 00 appeared 
nthir volumes in Marathi Gnjarrti Situlhi and Ciinrcse Inrihcr new 
readers ind n\i«e<l cditiom were puhlislicd tn lOOO 10 Ihe price of the 
Ixxiks has been rediu'td fhe Tett Hook Committee of the Punjab has ahvnj s 
engaged in the production of hooks and imps m cases where prinfe enter 
prise IS not Iikcl> to come forward Its work during the ouinqiicnnium Ins 
ocen characterised In two features — a more lilxiral atlitiuic to nulliors and 
publishers lit the risk of thodisplicxment of the eoimnittecs own works and 
a widening of nctivitj — as Ihe result of a more favourable contract witli the 
comirntfccs publishers On the cne Jnn 1 while it is considered prohible 
that son 0 vears must elapse before India will lie in a position to compete on 
equal terms with the west in the procluclion of school liooks in 1 nglisn it is 
heheved that the policv of the ecwnnultec will do ranch to encourage local 
effort in this direction On the other hand the report states that private 
cntcrpri^ in the preparation of veroneular texts is vet to cievclop 
The number of text ooolcs publi^bcal ptnalel) in the vernaculars and 
designed to meet the requirements of the I'unjab rnrrieiil'’ is still rompara 
tivclv small and onls a certain proportion of these arc of sunicicnt merit to 
pi«tifv the committee in rccommencling their adoption Uant of amiraej 
inferiontv of printing and binding excessive price and even piracy of the 
rights of other publishers and anti ors are among the ^c^son.s for the rejee 
tion of some of the publications Mibmitted In thcfc circumstances the com 
mutce has notlxwn able to lessen its own direct rcsponsibiUtics in the prepara 
lion and publication ot vernacular Ixioks The Text Hook Revision Com 
mittee winch was appointed bv government in September UlOo for the 
purpose of improving the vernacular text IBooks used in the province was 
dKsnIved in Januarj 100*^ having sat for two vean and four months The 
most valuable work accomplishecl was the preparation of a new senes of 
readers in Urdu and Punjabi for primarj schools for bovs and girls and 
courses of reading in Arabic and Sanskrit for the five 'ceondao elapses 
nineteen o! the volumes prepared have alreadvbecn pub'ished and have been 
very {avourabl) received In all 40 new looks have been mibhshcd during the 
quinquennium These include fourteen vernacular readers four courses of 
reading in Hindi and Piinjabi for students under training five Arabic 
readers two geographies two science primers Persian and Arabic grammars 
a Sanskrit reader a text-book on Urdu composition for primarj classes and 
manuals of kindergarten and school management in Hindi and Punjabi 
translations of works already published bv the committee m Urdu Other 
works too numerous to mention vxcrc published bv the same committee It 
is int-resting to find among these some vernacular translations of books on 
hygiene Special importance is attached to good illustrations and nn 
arran^empnt has been made for tbc production of an Urdu edition of the 
Childs World in Pictures A recent departure is the subsidising of the 
Punjab Religious Book Society for tbe translation of Pnglish standard 
works John Halifax, Gentleman has just been published in Urdu Tbe 
committee have a regular contract with a Lahore publishing firm ^fessrs 
Gulab Singh d. Sons) and have recently renewed it on terms favourable to 
thetaselves receiving an enhanced royalty while the price of most works js 
fixed at a uniform rate of 1 000 per rupee The resolution of tbe 
Local Government remarks the admirable work which this committee is doing 
From 1910 to 1912 a special committee m Burma sat for the purpose of com 
pletelv revising tbe senes of vernacular readers The books prescribed in 
the Central Provincet have been found unsatisfactory and atrangeiacnts ate 
being mad“ for the provision of improved works 

682 A few years ago the supply of a sufficient number of books was a 
difficiiltv both in towns and still more in outlying villages The difficulty has 
now largely disappeared Tbe Calcutta School Book Societv formed for the 
distribution of school books and appbances had received a subvention from 
govemment since 1821 It was considered that the society was no lon^’cr 
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required and that it interfered with private trade Tlie society was dissolv ed 
by a resolution of its own members in the last year of the quinquennium 
More and more, the matter is being left to local and private arrangement, and 
book depots, ^^hich used to be a common feature for the supply ot vernacular 
literature, are becoming a thing of the past In the United Provinces they 
have been completely abolished, and thoi^h duEculttes still sometimes arise, 

~ the market appears to be more accessible and satisfactory 

683 In recent years considerable attention has been bestow ed on the pro- Drawin j 
duction of improved drawing books The arrangement in Sengal wheieby J00I5 
such books were examined by the Central Text Book Committee was found 
unsuccessful, and a special committee was constituted to advise on their 
selection and on kindred questions of art A set of drawing books on a novel 

plan -was also prepared at Dacca for Eastern Bengal and Assam 

II — Libraries^ ^blications, etc 

684 The subject of libraries has already been treated in various chapters Libraries 
Of colleges it may be said that the majoritj of them are too joung to have 
acquired a steady and matured collection of books Some of the long estab 

lisned collies of Bengal, such as that at Serqpipore and Bishop s College (u ith 
its rare collection of curious manuscripts), are exceptions to the rule The 
larger government colleges, too, have respectable libraries, and considerable 
pains have recently been bestowed on their improvement Colleges of these 
kinds not infrequently possess libraries of anything from 6,000 to 20,000 
volumes As to schools, their libraries differ greatly in value The Eastern 
Bengal and Assam report says — 

Those attached to GoTeromeat schools ere nnerally well loppbed with boohs 
bloat of the aided aad unaided schools, however, have nothing worth the name of a 
library, and some of them hare not even the necessary hooks ol reference Apart from 
the question of funds the value of a school library as as instrument of education has 
&ot>as yet been properly realised in these schools 'Probably,' observes one jn 
spector, ‘ the teachers are re^onsible to a great extent for this state of things They 
can do a good deal in stimalating the a«sir« ''or private reading among iheir pnpils 
Bui it la a matter of regret that most of our teachera are not themselves well xeoa, and, 
until there is enthusiasm for good literature among the teachers, it is not likely that 
much taste for reading anything else than text-books, or those booka suggested for 
reading by ibe university, will ha evident among the pnpils oi our high scnools ‘ In 
middle schools the libraries consist of nothing but text books, and though last year an 
oudeavour was made to improve this state of affairs by the circulation of a list of books 
and appliances which every such school should possess, the attempt proved a failure 
owing to ffnancial difficulties " 

685 The subject of public libraries and muse ums is not treated in thePuJ/jc 
reports (Sometbmg has been said about collections of manuscripts in chap libraries and 
ter XII ) Large cities occasioaallj possess good libraries — such as the Impe museums 
rial Library at Calcutta And there are 30 museums — largely but not wholly 
archieological In smaller towns aad villages libraries are conspicuous by their 

absence (though in parts of Bengal the larger villages have leading rooms, and 
the Bombay presidency has 95 registered libraries) This lack of books is one 
of the reasons for the transitory influence exeici^ by vFernacular education 
An interesting experiment is reported from the Central Provinces The 
provision of small libraries of interesting information and tales written in 
simple language seems the first and easiest step to take and should not prove 
unduly expensive In the Balaghat distna village libraries are inamtamed 
from local resources In every village school there should be a few books 
interesting and simple, for the use of the villagers, and every effort should be 
made to ensure their use The combination of a library with the <ichool 
should prove the first step towards the prevention of a lapse into illiteracy ’ 

Huseimis are occasionally used for excursions Since the close of the qmn 
Quenniuni a scheme has been formulated for putting the Indian Aluseum in 
Calcutta to organised educational use Small museums in schoojs are still 
lare, but a training institution will not infrequently possess one. The 
Madras report says that, while they are becoming increasingly common, 

‘ there is little indication of the development on the part of pupils of the habit 
of makiu" sy stematic collections for them of natural objects, they generallv 
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stop short at presenting to the museum any object they think cui lous that the} 
happen to cotoo aero s The pursuit of hobbies so common among English 
school bojs IS still rare eien in schools for Europeans 

686 Among educational publications there ire college magazines (already 
mentioned) and sometimes lernacular papers are jiroduced for the special 
consumption of primary and middle ^ools There are also educational 
magazines of i superior type for general reading Such (among scveril) are 
the Educational Eeview (Madras) Indian Education (Bonibaj) the 

Bengal Educational Journal the Punjab Educational Journal and the 
Collegian 

The Bureau of Education in the Goicrnment of India has published a 
small series of reports partly on Indian topics partlj ou deaelopments 
studied in other countries under the sjstem described in paragraph 489 
The senes now comprises six aolumes The subjects tieated are rural 
schools in the Central Provinces vernacular reading books in tbc Bombay 
ptesidencj the educational sjstem of Japan miscellaneous matters pub 
lished as the result of furlough studies the training of secondary teachers and 
educational buildings in India 

687 Government ofiers rewards or assistance by way of purchase of 
copies to meritorious authors of veroacular books or works on oriental classics 
Such concessions are nccessanlj mode onh in rare and special cases and after 
careful enquiry In the Punjab both (jovernment and the text book com 
mittee contribute for this purpose and the award is nude bj the latter Cora 
petition IS keen Forty six awards have been made in the laH three years 


III — I tsual instruction 

SeJool ptetura 683 Increased attention is non paid to the production of good pictures 

and lanterns for schools The problem is not an cas> one since the locall) made article is 
apt to be crude and the imported article is expensive and not alwsjs suitable 
for Icdian consumption The dchvciv of an object lesson sav on the Indian 
cow IS not facilitated if the teacher has to illustrate by a daub which might 
equaUj well be a buRalo or a bi«on or by an elaborate representation of an 
Aldernej cow in a rich Engbsh pasture There is considerable scope for 
striking out a new Ime here and the Government of India brought the matter 
to notice in 1911 Lanterns arc now used bj teachers and to <foiLe extent by 
touring ofbeers In 1907 the Government of India provided sets of slides 
to each major province Some Local Governments have purchased a consi 
derable number of lanlems and slides In the Punjab a large stock of slides 
Wi \n Vesfe Labsbtt. IJlustwav TVfcy am -m TOUsXauV tiTcn\a\ion — -\aTge\y to 
schools one of which received fourteen sets in a single jear Tins la much 
appreciated by schools in the province Recently an itinerant lecturer has 
also toured round the principal 'secondary schools And in Laliore itself 
a course of lantern lectures many of winch are delivered by specialists is 
annuallj arranged for school and college students In Eastern Benga and 
\ssam a lantern was supplied to each inspector in 190S In succeeding years 
the number both of lanterns aud of slides was gradually increased th" latter 
comprising such subjects as a^ttroDoinj geography and nature study 
Lanterns and slides ate lent to large schools that do not possess tJieir own 
In two divisions inspecting officers carried lanterns on tour and delivered 
lectures at schools of all kinds or in central villages 
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